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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
A FORERUNNER OF HAGIA SOPHIA 


Tue decree of Kamal Atatiirk, President of the Turkish Republic, by which, two 
years ago, Hagia Sophia in Istanbul (Fig. 1) was transformed into a Byzantine 
museum of art, also called for careful research of the history of the edifice. With 
the permission of the Turkish Museum of Antiquities the German Archaeological 
School in Istanbul undertook excavations (Fig. 2) in the western forecourt of the 
church, hoping to find the Atrium of Hagia Sophia. Since in Byzantine times, the space 
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Fic. 1.—Hagia SopHia FROM THE SOUTH Fic. 2.—Tue oF THE Excavations. THE 
BUTTRESSES IN THE BACKGROUND BELONG 
allotted to it was sloping, vaulted sub- TO THE EsONARTHEX OF Haata SopuHia 


structures had been erected in order 

to level the ground. Part of them were laid bare. Foundations of the outside walls 
of the Atrium and bases of its columns have also been unearthed, but no traces of 
the once famous fountain could be detected. While digging for these foundations a 
beautifully carved capital of small size came to light; it is a rare specimen of its 
kind (Fig. 3). Unique is a wreath of lancet-shaped leaves which forms the upper 
border of the capital. This find encouraged Dr. Schneider, the leader of the campaign, 
to continue the excavations on a larger scale. A trench dug from north to south led 
to an important discovery. At a depth of three metres the excavators came across 
large quantities of ancient masonry (shafts of columns, capitals and parts of archi- 
traves) which had to be removed by block-and-tackle. They weighed from three to 
sixteen tons apiece and have turned out to be the proud remains of one of the 
forerunners of Hagia Sophia. 
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Constantine the Great who had planned to build a basilica did not live to see it 
completed. The first “‘Church of Holy Wisdom” was inaugurated in 360 by his suc- 
cessor Constantius. In 404, during the riots which preceded the abdication of Bishop 
Chrysostomus, it was destroyed by fire. Eleven years later Theodosius the Second 
had the church rebuilt. During the Nika riots in 532 this (second) basilica was 
burnt down too, and Emperor Justinian soon afterwards began the construction of 
the third Sophia, which still stands. The building materials found here must be 
ascribed to the second Hagia Sophia, and date back to the beginning of the fifth 
century. Never before have excavations made in Istanbul brought to light more 
valuable treasures of Byzantine architecture. They belonged partly to a portico 

(pillared hall, Fig. 4) and partly to 
a propylaeum which faced the west- 
ern facade of the Theodosian church, 
completed in 415 (Fig. 5). A trench 
dug 7.5 metres from the esonarthex 
of the present building revealed 
Gu” their site. 

At a depth of 2.5 metres part of a 
mosaic floor and the marble thresh- 
old of a door (4.2 metres wide) were 
found, which served as the main 
entrance to the second basilica. Its 
western wall, joining this entrance 
and going north, has been excavated. 
It measures 17 metres in length, 
and is 1.4 metres high. It had two 
other doors at each end. The wall 
running south of the principal en- 
trance was evidently destroyed long 
ago. Here an underground fountain of Turkish origin (17th century) has been dis- 
covered. The space in front of the above-mentioned wall formed the floor of the 
pillared hall. After this area had been cleared, six bases of its columns came to light. 
Some of the shafts found nearby fit these bases (Fig. 6). One or two of their Corin- 
thian capitals show traces of having been exposed to fire. The architrave of the pil- 
lared hall was beautifully carved (Fig. 7). Some of its slabs found in the pit are deco- 
rated with conventional palmettes. From the portico a broad staircase of six 

marble steps led down into a roughly paved street. 

When the second Sophia was built (between 404 and 415) a propylaeum was added 
to the pillared hall. It stood in front of the main entrance to the church. Most of 
its building materials have been found. Of greatest importance are the capitals of 
two pillars. By comparing the style of their carving with that of similar capitals 
belonging to the Golden Gate of the land-walls of the city built in 314 a.p., the 
excavators have been able to date portico and propylaeum. The latter had a cof- 
fered ceiling. Its pediment was found nearby. Dr. Schneider regards as his most 
precious find two long slabs of marble belonging to a frieze and forming part of the 


Fig. 3.—CapitaL or SMALL UNIQUE IN ITS 
DEsIGN 
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A FORERUNNER OF HAGIA SOPHIA 


Fic. 4.—Tue ExcavaTep Portico OF THE SECOND Hagia Soputa. THE REAR, THE WESTERN WALL 
OF THE EDIFICE 


Fic. 5.—Tue PEDIMENT OF THE PROPYLAEUM WHICH FACED THE Matin ENTRANCE 
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inside decoration of the propylaeum (Fig. 8). Each slab shows in relief six lambs 
walking up to a palm tree. Their heads were directed toward the entrance of the 
church. This is an old Christian symbol, indicating the twelve Apostles. 

After the conflagration which destroyed the Theodosian basilica in 532 the re- 
mains of its monumental facade were used to fill up part of the space allotted to the 
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Fic. 7.—Part or MARBLE ENTABLATURE OF THE Portico wiTH SprraL ACANTHUS, 
Fruit, AND A Cross. WErGcuHT, 16 Tons 


Fic. 8.—FRiEzE with Lamps WALKING TOWARD A Pam TREE. ON THE Ricut A CAPITAL OF THE 
PropyLaEuM Important FoR DaTING 
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A FORERUNNER OF HAGIA SOPHIA 


Fig. 6.—SnHart aNpD CAPITAL OF ONE OF THE COLUMNS 
OF THE PorTICO, NOW SET UP NEAR ITS ORIGINAL 
SITE 


Atrium of the “Great Church.” Fourteen hundred years later they have come to 
light again and help to convey an idea of the splendor of fifth-century architecture. 


LARSEN 
Rosert COLLEGE (Photographs by N. Artamonoff) 
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A FIFTH CENTURY STELE IN THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Tue Worcester Art Museum has had the good fortune to acquire through the Brum- 
mer Gallery one of the most important and monumental Greek sculptures of the 
second half of the fifth century B.c. which has ever come to this country (Fig. 1). 
It is a funeral stele in Pentelic marble, decorated in high relief with the life-size 
figure of a Greek warrior. He is dressed in a short chiton, which leaves the right 
shoulder bare, and a cloak: his shield is on the left arm, his sword slung round him; 
in his left hand he holds a spear across his shoulder, and in his right a conical felt 
cap; in front of him are the remains of a simple altar made of round stones. Al- 
though the monument has greatly suffered from long exposure, the figure is complete 
and free from retouching. The original Parthenonian nobility remains. 

The record of this Attic sculpture, found near Megara and so reminiscent of the 
Panathenaic frieze, forms a romantic chapter in the history of modern Greece. It was 
brought to Cairness, Aberdeenshire, in Scotland, more than a hundred years ago by 
the celebrated Philhellene, Thomas Gordon, who served with Lord Byron in the 
War of Greek Independence in 1821. Continuing with the Greek Army until his re- 
tirement in 1839 as major general, Thomas Gordon established his reputation as a 
champion of the Greek cause through his excellent History of the Greek Revolution. 
The relief, which formed part of his fine collection of classical antiquities, many of 
which were given to the British Museum, descended to his grandson, in whose pos- 
session it remained until its acquisition at Sotheby’s last July. 

First published before 1840 by Baron Stackelberg (Graeber der Hellenen, Pl. 3, 2 
and 38), who knew it only through a line drawing, which he thought represented a 
later Hadrianic relief, and who was ignorant of its subsequent history after leaving 
Greece, the Cairness stele was rescued from academic oblivion in 1928 by Dr. Hans 
Diepolder (‘‘ Eine Kriegerstele aus Megara,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 
1928, pp. 225-229), who, although he did not know where the original was, showed 
that it was an Attic relief very close in style and spirit to the fine monument dis- 
covered in 1915 at Salamis and now in the Piraeus Museum, representing the two 
young soldiers, Chairedemos and Lykeas. These reliefs he places in the twenties of 
the fifth century by comparison with a dated relief at Eleusis. The following year, 
1929, Professor J. D. Beazley of Oxford University in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 
confirmed Dr. Diepolder’s attribution and date and revealed the fact that this lost 
sculpture was at Cairness House still in the possession of the Gordon family. Dr. 
Diepolder has since restudied the monument in his book, Die Attischen Grabreliefs 
(p. 22, fig. 3) as has also Dr. Hans Mobius (Jb. Arch. I., 49, p. 52). 

The Museum has thus acquired not only a great work of art from Periclean Ath- 
ens, executed in the tradition of the Elgin marbles, but a pivotal object on which the 
future development of its classical collections must necessarily depend. 

Francis Henry Taytor 
Tue Worcester Art MusEuM 
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Fic. 1.— STELE oF A 
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THE SYRIAN EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO! 


Tuts expedition has investigated three sites in the Plain of Antioch: Chatal Hiiyiik, 
Tell Judeideh, and Tell Tainat. The first two are near the town of Rihaniyyah, the 
third just East of Jisr al-Hadid (where the Aleppo-Antioch highway crosses the 
Orontes), all in the Kaza of Kirikhan, Sanjak of Alexandretta. This territory was 
occupied by the “Syro-Hittite”’ kingdom of Hattina,? which in the first half of the 
first millennium B.c. offered stubborn resistance to the expanding Assyrian power. 

Extensive excavation of the strata of the Iron Age on Chatal Hiiyiik was disap- 
pointing in that it failed to uncover any public buildings, monumental sculpture, or 
“Hittite” pictographic inscriptions, but it did provide us with some five thousand 
fairly complete pots and miscellaneous small objects. The publication of select ex- 


Fic. 1.—A Buriat or Cuatat Pertop V VI). 


amples of the various categories will throw considerable light on the material culture 
of “Hittite” Syria and its relation to its neighbors (Fig. 1). It should clear up many 


1C, W. McEwan, field director; R. C. Haines, architect; R. J. Braidwood, archaeologist; A. E. Pier- 
son, photographer. 

2 Formerly read “Patina” to correspond with Biblical Paddan-Aram. In slightly later Assyrian 
sources it is called Unqi; Aramaic ‘MQ; Syriac ‘Umqa; Polybius ’Apixns wediov; Arabic ‘Amuq; Turk- 
ish Amikovasi. 
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THE SYRIAN EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
of the problems of “Syro-Hittite” glyptic, and of the origins and affinities of the 
Iron Age pottery of North Syria. By comparison with our stratified material, a 
much closer dating of the numerous artifacts of North Syrian provenience, acquired 
by purchase in museums, many of which have been quite erroneously dated on 
stylistic grounds, will be possible. 

After the discovery of the “ Hittite” royal buildings on Tell Tainat, we abandoned 
the unprofitable upper strata of Tell Judeideh and proceeded to dig the mound 
solely in order to establish a relative ceramic chronology (Cf. Figs. 2-3, p. 12). 
The chief results are presented in rough tabular form on pages 10 and 11.! 
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SCALE IN METERS 


Fic. 4.—P.Lan oF THE Hilani anp MreGARON oN TELL Tarnat, Datine Ca. 800 B.c. Cf. Tuts 
Hilanit Tuose or THE UNTERE at SENJIRLI 


Work on Tell Tainat ? has been only started: we made a fifteen-day test dig in the 
Spring of 1935, and were able to continue for ten weeks in 1936. We shall discuss 
here only the two buildings shown in the plan (Fig. 4);* they belong in period IV 
of the table (about eighth century): a refined dating will appear in the definitive 
publication. 

The palace (hilani) was rectangular, with its facade on the north side. The en- 
trance was through a colonnade into an open porch. Three basalt column bases were 


1 Arranged by R. J. Braidwood, who was responsible for these excavations on Judeideh. 

? Possibly the Assyrian Taia (var. Tae): cf. Luckenbill, Ancient Records, I, 600, '772. The usual identi- 
fication of this city with Kafr Tai is topographically absurd. 

’ Plan and technical description from R. C. Haines. 
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Cultural Periods and 
Probable Approxi- 
mate Historical Dates 

600 A.D. 


Distinctive Criteria, Chiefly Ceramic 


Staple Simple 
Wares 


I 
Early Christian 
350 A.D. 


Monastery of the sixth century (according to Pére 
Vincent). 


Brittle red corrugated 
ware. 


II 


Roman Provincial 


64 B.c. 


Material culture similar to that of Roman Antioch. 
No architectural remains. Mound probably occupied 
by farmers who dug numerous storage-pits. Residen- 
tial center probably ’Aprax (Rihaniyyah). 


III a 
Hellenistic and 
Late Hellenic 
III b 


IV 
“‘Syro-Hittite” 


Dull red “‘glazed”’ Antiochian wares. Some Hellenis- 
tic moulded forms. Painted wares as at el-Mina (cf. 
Woolley, Ill. London News, Dec. 19, 1936, pp. 1148 f.) 
Late Attic black wares, “fish plates.’’ Apparently 
same culture as represented at Deve Hiiyiik (LAAA 
VII, 1914, pp. 115 ff.), Neirab (Syria VIII, 1927, pp. 
126 ff., 201 ff.; IX pp. 187 ff., 303 ff.) and elsewhere 
in north Syria. 


Probable holdovers in 
cooking pots and some 
larger simple forms 
from IV. 


Red slipped and burnished series. Bichrome painted 
series which copies Sub-Mycenaean and Cypriote 
motifs. Cypriote, Greek, Assyrian and Egyptian im- 
ports. Syro-Hittite glyptic, stone “‘censers.”’ 


Hand-made ribbon- 


| handled cooking pot 


series. Simple wares 


| with orange-buff core. 


— 1000 B.c. 


—— 1200 B.c. 


Sub-Mycenaean wares, perhaps Cypriote in origin. 
Cf. Heurtley, Quarterly of Dept. of Antigq. in Palestine 
V, 1936, pp. 90 ff. 


| Shell-tempered cook- 
| ing pot series, forms 
| probably indigenous. 


VI 


1600 B.c. 


‘ 


**Spindle bottles,” Cypriote 
black (or red) painted wares of the Hurrian tradition 


| (Nuzi, Billa: cf. Speiser, Museum J. XXIII, 3): | 


| painted kraters with fish, etc., in monochrome as in | 


Ugarit (Ras Shamra) I; red slipped and occasionally 
burnished wares; Minyan (?) ware. Cylinder seals of 
the “ Kirkuk” type. 


Indigenous painted wares hold over from VII, and | 
| VI-X not studied in 


probably even earlier. 


‘milk-bowls,”’ white on | 


VII 


1800 B.c. 


Wares of the Tell el Yahudiyeh type (cf. Albright, 
Am. Schools Orient. Res. Annual XIII, 1931-32, pp. 
55 ff.). “‘Minyan” ware and local copies; an indige- 
nous painted series similar to Qatna Tomb I (ef. 
Syria IX, 1928, p. 131). 


Vill 


2000 B.c. 


Small bowls with monochrome paint on shoulders, | 


sometimes erroneously called Hyksos. Indigenous 
painted wares. 


IX 


Goblets with wavy comb incisions through painted | 


bands (cf. du Mesnil du Buisson, Berytus II, 1935, 


esp. pl. XLIX, nos. 13, 19, 24; pl. L, no. 41). Indige- 


nous painted series. 


2400 B.c. 
X 


Brittle, smeared-wash wares. Indigenous 
wares. 


painted 


detail. Comb decora- 
tion frequent. Cook- 
ing pot development 
not yet studied. A 
hard, light buff simple 
series runs through. 
Core fairly stable. but 
an evolution in rim 


| forms is discernible 


| 
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—— 2600 B.c. 
XI 


— 3100 B.c. 


Beginning of indigenous painted wares. Brittle, red- 
cored wares as at Qal‘at er-Ris and Tell Sukas (AJA 
XXXIX, 1935, p. 146). Early dynastic cylinder seals 
toward end of the period. Highly burnished red or 
black ware (called Khirbet Kerak in Palestine). 
Some wares hold over from XII. Later Jemdet Nasr 
seals toward beginning of period. 


XII 


Jemdet Nasr seals. Multiple-brush wares (Note: the 
technique of applying groups of wavy bands, lines, 
and circles with a multiple brush would seem to have 
been widely employed in the ancient Near East. It ap- 
pears from the painted pottery of Middle Predynastic 
Egypt to the painted pottery of Tepe Hissar I). Cache 


of copper figures. Reserved slip wares; reed-impressed | 


Few cooking pots or 
simple wares. 


Simple wares similar 
to some Jemdet Nasr 
types. 


pots well 
probably 


Cooking 
developed: 
holdovers. 


and incised wavy-banded wares; broad, flat simple 

platters. Early Jemdet Nasr type seals; pear-shaped | 
mace heads. Metal fairly common. Wheel-made pots | 
begin here. 


XIII 
Probably contem- 
porary with Uruk 
period. 


Earliest appearance of metal. Straw-tempered orange- | Rough cooking 
buff wares with vertical red painted lines, which look | series. 

similar to pottery from Shamiramalti (cf. Prahisto- 

rische Zeitschrift XVIII, 1927, pp. 280 ff.). Reserved | 

red-slipped bowls. Some red-slipped and burnished 

wares; correspondence with Qal‘at er-Ris. A rough 

hand-made series which Mallowan calls “votive 

bowls with bevelled rims” (LAAA XX, 1933, p. 168). 

Simple geometric stamp seals and amulets; numer- 

ous bone and flint implements. 


Tell Halaf | Small and badly wora Tell Halaf and Samarra sherds, 
no architectural remains. Probably scattered sherds 
from a village located closer to the center of the 

mound, which was not intercepted by our operations. 


Practically all wares 


Brittle orange-buff wares with wavy line decoration 
| are burnished. 


| in red. Incised wares of Nineveh I type (LAAA XX, 

| p. 150). Pattern-burnished wares as at Sakje Gézii | 

| (unpublished sherds from the “neolithic” level) and 
Ugarit stratum V (Syria XVI, 1935, pp. 165 ff.). The 

| color varies from black through brown to red, the 

| latter being more rare. “‘Rocker’’—impressed wares 
and crude burnished wares as from “A chalcolithic 

| eave in north Syria,” Man, 1933, No. 182. Unilinear 


| stamp seals, numerous bone and flint implements. 


| 
| Virgin soil 2.50 meters under present water-table. 
| 


in place. On the west side of the porch, stairs ascended either to a second storey 
or to the roof. No openings existed between the porch and building proper.'! Unless 
we assume that the foundations of the walls of the later rebuilding destroyed the 
entrance doors of this lower level, we must accept the theory that the stairs led to 


1 The position of the doors marked (?) in the plan was determined by the arrangement observed in a 
later building period not discussed here. 
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Fic. 2.—Virein Sort at TELL JuDEIDEH, More THAN 30 UNDER 
THE HicueEst Point on THE Mounp 
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Fig. 3.—Nortu Syrian Art oF THE Fourth MILLENNIUM: Two CopPER 
STATUETTES OF A CACHE oF Six Founp IN A StratuM BELONGING TO TELL 
JUDEIDEH, Pertop XII. THe Group Consists or THREE MALE AND THREE 
FEMALE Figures Now Berne CLEANED By Mr. H. P. Burtcu or THE OrI- 
ENTAL InstTITUTE. THE Mate Ficure Is NupE SAveE ror A GIRDLE AND A 
He Is Crrcumcisep. Two-Turrps Actua Size. A DETAILED 
PUBLICATION oF THESE FiGuRES wiTH THEIR ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXT 
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the main floor of the palace and that the rooms which we excavated belonged to a 
ground floor served by a minor entrance. Here we found the same type of wall con- 
struction (see Fig. 5) as Koldewey discovered in the “Lower Palace” at Senjirli: a 
facing of planks and beams in the libn 
wall. Wooden beams were placed longi- 
tudinally along the porch face of the wall 
and bricks were laid behind; then trans- 
verse beams were set at regular inter- 
vals, usually penetrating the wall from 
80 to 100 centimeters. The spaces be- 
tween were filled with bricks, and another 
course of longitudinal beams was placed 
on top. Thus, the faces of the porch walls 
were structurally of wood with unbaked 
brick used as filling." 

The building with the double-lion col- 
umn base (Fig. 4, p. 9), just south of the 
palace, even though its southern wall has 
disappeared, can be reconstructed with 
certainty as a megaron. The building 
faced east. Three stone steps led up to 
the open porch, the solid side walls of 
which are continuations of the sides of 
the building proper. To the right (as one 
enters the building), an altar (?) and one column base were still in situ (Figs. 6 and 7). 
Their counterparts to the left had disappeared. A rabbeted doorway, approxi- 
mately on the center line of the building, gave access to the main room, at the west- 
ern end of which a large opening led into the sanctuary. In the middle of this open- 
ing was a square mud-brick table, with only the front and side faces preserved. 
Extending at right angles from the back wall of the sanctuary, and approximately 
lining up with either jamb of the opening into the main room, there were two rows of 
flat dressed stones. They had been set above the floor level and, with the inter- 
jacent space filled with mud brick, formed a platform level with the table mentioned 
above. This area had, however, been disturbed, and whether the two were origi- 
nally connected is indeterminable. This building was probably already in existence 
when the palace was built and was used contemporaneously with it. The difference 
in absolute levels was taken care of between the two exterior walls by a stone re- 
taining wall, which, after the megaron was passed, gradually changed fnto a glacis. 

Figures 8-12 give some idea of the wealth of the sculptural material discovered. 

It is hoped that another campaign in the near future will enable us to solve some, 
and discover more, problems at this important site. 


Fic. 5.—DerEtTAIL OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN 
INTERIOR WALL OF THE “ Hilani”’ 


C. W. McEwan 
THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
Tue University or 


1 This description is based not only upon the present appearance of the ancient wall, but also upon 
observations made when we ourselves built and burnt a section of wood-and-brick wall. 


Fic. 6.— Proressor BREASTED STANDING WITH A MEMBER OF THE STAFF IN THE PORCH OF THE MEGARON AT TELL 
Tarnat on His Last Visit To THE NEAR East Inspects THE DouBLE-LIon CoLuMN BasEs 


Fic. 7.—DEtTAIL oF THE Lions. CoLuMN BasE Now IN THE ANTIOCH MusEUM 
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Fic. 8.—ONE oF THE THREE IDENTICAL CoLUMN BASEs IN THE ENTRANCE OF THE “ Hilani,” 
SIMILAR TO, BUT BETTER PRESERVED THAN, THOSE FROM “BAUWERK K”’ at SENJIRLI. Two 
or Tuem ARE Now IN THE ORIENTAL INsTITUTE, ONE IN THE ANTIOCH MusEUM 


Fic. 9.—An BRONZE STATUE’ 

Founp at Tartnat In A BUILDING 
Wuicu Propasty Housep THE AssyRIAN 
GoveERNoR oF Una. A KNEELING FiGuRE, 
BEARDED TO THE Eyes, HoupinG A VASE. 
AcTUAL S1zE. Now IN THE ANTIOCH MusEUM 


Fic. 10.—AssyRIAN PRovINCIAL SCULPTURE OF THE TIME OF 
Piteser III: ONE or Stx LimEsToNE OrTHOSTATES 
Founp REvsED IN THE Pavine or A GATE AT TELL TAINatT. 
OneE-Firty THESE Stones Were DtvipEep 
EquaLLy BETWEEN ANTIOCH AND CHICAGO 
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Fic. 11.—FRAGMENTS OF THE HEAD OF THE CoLossaAL Statue. Its Lerr Ear Is in Front or THE 
Boy’s Rigut KNEE 


Fic. 12.—Part oF THE THRONE OF THE CoLossAL Stature. THIS 
Piece Gives Us THE First EvipENCE FOR THE RESTORATION OF 
CoLUMNS AND CapiTaLs IN “ Hittite” ARCHITECTURE 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, 1936: 


Tue fifth campaign of the excavations at Troy, now being conducted by the archae- 
ological expedition of the University of Cincinnati, was begun March 21 and con- 
tinued to July 10, 1936. As has been mentioned in previous reports,’ the expedition 
was founded by Professor W. T. Semple, Head of the Department of Classics in the 
University of Cincinnati, and Mrs. Semple, who in 1931 obtained the required con- 
cession from the Turkish Government, and who have since that time made possible 
the systematic continuation of the undertaking. Once more we take pleasure in re- 
cording the friendliness of the German Archaeological Institute which generously 
resigned its claims to the site in our favor and which, through its officers, has ever 
been ready to render encouragement and assistance. 

It was a source of much regret to all the members of the expedition that Professor 
Dorpfeld was this year unable to pay us a visit. We had looked forward to the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with him on the ground some of the problems raised in our pre- 
vious campaigns, in the hope that we might be able to reach an agreement on the 
interpretation of the evidence, especially with reference to the date of the sixth and 
seventh layers and to the cause of the destruction of Troy VI. Unfortunately that 
conference has now had to be deferred to a future occasion. 

The work of the season of 1936 was centered on the acropolis, where digging was 
carried on in nine different places. A reference to Dr. Dérpfeld’s admirable plan* will 
show the position of the areas which will be briefly treated in this report. In almost 
all of them our work during the campaign of 1936 was a continuation of the careful 
study of the stratification which had been begun in preceding years. 

Operations in the northern sector, in squares C-D 2-3, were carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Sperling. One of the main objectives in this area— which has 
been achieved with gratifying success— was the completion of the excavation of the 
large house of the First City, a considerable part of which had been cleared in 1935. 
The building had evidently been used as a dwelling over a long period of time, dur- 
ing which a floor-deposit consisting of many layers of black, carbonized matter 

1 The regular staff this season comprised John L. Caskey, Lewey T. Lands, Dorothy Rawson, Marion 
Rawson, Jerome Sperling, and C. W. Blegen, Field Director. Mrs. Blegen and Mrs. B. H. Hill assisted 
from May 6 to June 5. Remzi Oguz Arik again served as Commissioner, representing the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and his good offices and aid were always placed at our disposal in generous measure. Each 
member of the staff had responsible control of excavation in one or more areas, and was also charged 
with drawing up an account of the results obtained. Furthermore, Miss Dorothy Rawson, as in previous 
years, prepared the detailed inventory of the numerous objects of metal, stone, bone, terracotta, etc.; 
Miss Marion Rawson again kept the inventory of pottery, with an exhaustive record of all the vases 
recovered and restored; Mr. Caskey, as chief photographer, photographed the miscellaneous objects 
and the pottery—complete vessels as well as innumerable sherds—and continued to act as book- 
keeper and cashier; Mr. Sperling cleaned and inventoried the coins, and also served once more as head 
of the commissary department; and Mr. Lands, as draftsman, measured and drew plans and sections 
in all areas of digging, and continued his work on the architectural inventory. Emin KAni of Erenkéy 
again served as foreman, and our workmen, for the most part skilled from their training in earlier cam- 
paigns, reached a maximum number of 64. 

2 A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, 431 ff.; XX XVIII, 1934, 223 ff.; XX XIX, 1935, 6 ff., 550 ff. 

3 Troja und Ilion, II, PI. III. 
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alternating with layers of yellow clay accumulated to a maximum depth of ca. 0.50 
m., while the structure itself underwent several remodellings, which are especially 
recognizable at its western end. Mr. Sperling believes that four successive architec- 
tural phases can be distinguished, all falling in the period that we have called Ia. 
Throughout its whole history, however, the house was essentially a megaron in plan, 
comprising one long rectangular room, through the western end of which a door- 
way led out to a portico-like area beyond. The walls, which are still preserved to a 
height of nearly 1 m., were substantially constructed of unworked stones laid in 
yellow clay, and in some parts the masonry is of the so-called herring-bone style. 
The foundations are complete except for a short gap in the northern wall, where the 
stratification shows signs of disturbance in antiquity. 

In the final stage of occupation, the megaron (Fig. 1), if we may use that term, 
had an interior length of 12.80 m. from east to west and was 5.40 m. wide, with a 


Fic. 1.—Hovuse or First City Squares C-D 3 


doorway approximately centered in the west wall. The width of the room raises a 
problem as to the manner in which the roof was supported. Heavy beams, long 
enough for a span of 5.40 m., were no doubt procurable; but it seems more likely 
that wooden posts were set up inside the megaron to help sustain the weight of the 
clay roofing. Numerous flat stones, which might have served as bases for such posts, 
were found in the floor-deposit but no symmetrical arrangement has yet been dis- 
cerned. 

A short distance to the east of the center of the room was a hearth, roughly 
paved with flat stones, much blackened by fire. A massive stone platform, the pur- 
pose of which could not be determined, stood in the northwestern part of the cham- 
ber near the north wall, while a similar, but narrower, bench-like construction oc- 
cupied the northeastern corner. Several orthostates of no great size appeared to form 
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a little compartment, or cupboard, in the southeastern angle, and nearby, against 
the south wall, was a shelf of stones. Not far away, toward the north, was a shallow 
pit, carefully lined with a coating of yellow clay; it was filled with earth and stones, 
and also yielded a shattered cooking pot and a fragment of copper. The pit showed 
no traces whatever of burning, nor did it contain the rubbish one usually finds in a 
bothros; Mr. Sperling was led to conclude that the hollow had probably served as a 
kneading basin for mixing bread, close modern analogies to which may still be seen 
in the houses of the villages in the neighborhood of Troy. Several hearth-like areas, 
marked by heavy deposits of burned matter, indicated that the eastern end of our 
room had presumably been used as a kitchen; and remains of food, comprising ani- 
mal bones, shells of oysters, cockles, clams and razor-clams, lay scattered about in 
some profusion, showing that sea-food constituted a major part of the diet of the fam- 
ily occupying the house. The floor-deposit 
likewise contained quantities of potsherds from 
which several vessels could be assembled more 
or less nearly completely, among them two 
angular bowls with tubular lugs. A small jar, 
set beneath the floor, proved to be a burial 
urn, holding the skeleton of an infant. Under 
a flat stone in the western part of the house an 
infant burial was discovered in 1935, at which 
time two similar burials, one a simple inhuma- 
tion, the other in an urn, were brought to light 
just outside the north wall of the building. In 
1936 two further urn-burials of the same kind 
were found in this northern area (Fig. Q). Fic. 2.—Jar UsEp FOR BuRIAL OF AN 
InFant. Troy I 

giving thus a total of six, all apparently 

belonging to the period of occupation of our house. The skeletons, though badly 
crushed and decomposed, sufficed to allow the conclusion that some of the 
children died as new-born babes, while others had lived perhaps a year; alto- 
gether they offer a commentary on the rate of infant mortality in the early phase of 
Troy I. 

The western part of the house — what we have called the portico—is not so clear 
in its plan as one might desire; it is this section that seems to have been altered in 
the several remodellings previously mentioned. Apparently in the original arrange- 
ment both the north and the south walls of the building continued westward, and 
the portico was broad and deep. Part of the area was paved with cobble-stones, and 
there was a pit of some size in the southeastern corner. Later the north wall appears 
to have been shifted southward, narrowing the space considerably. Several largish 
stones were noted which might have served as bases of posts set to hold up the 
facade of the portico. 

The impressive dimensions of this house, the regularity of its plan, and the rela- 
tive abundance of evidence for the fittings and the use of the great room supply 
welcome material, hitherto lacking, for a study of the architectural and cultural 
development already attained in an early stage of Troy I. It is now clear that the 
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long, parallel walls uncovered by Schliemann farther southward in his great “‘ North- 
south Trench” must belong to a row of similar large houses, standing side by side, 
each separated from its neighbors by an open space. It is thus obvious that the initial 
phase of Troy I cannot all be assigned to a highly primitive stage of human civiliza- 
tion. 

This house was not the first structure to be built on the spot: running diagonally 
beneath its southern foundation, and resting on hardpan, was uncovered a long wall 
forming part of a still earlier building. This wall was followed for a distance of ca. 
11 m., but it continued still farther westward beyond the limit of our digging. 
Near its eastern end is part of a cross wall, projecting northward, in which a pivot- 
stone and traces of a doorway are preserved. Farther eastward the lorig wall is ex- 
tended in a narrower construction of somewhat different style, curving northward in 
the manner of an apse; and in this piece, too, remains of a doorway, with two suc- 
cessive pivot-stones, may be seen. The apsidal portion seems clearly to be a later ad- 
dition, perhaps not belonging to the house itself, but enclosing a rounded courtyard 
outside it. Some remnants of what may have been the northern wall of the building 
were noted, but on this side the erection of the later megaron apparently destroyed 
nearly all traces of its predecessor. The various strata of the floor-deposit that could 
be recognized as contemporary with the early house yielded many fragments of pot- 
tery and some complete vases, among which a fine, polished, black jug with cut-away 
neck, a pyxis with incised decoration, the lid of another pyxis, and a miniature pot 
deserve special mention. 

Both the houses that we have been discussing may be attributed without hesita- 
tion to the period that we call Ia, the building founded on hardpan corresponding 
to the initial phase of that period, the megaron to a later phase. Ia must consequently 
cover a considerable lapse of time, certainly a span of several generations, but it 
would be hazardous to estimate its duration more closely in terms of years. 

In the region immediately north of the houses Mr. Sperling continued the syste- 
matic excavation of the area begun last year, removing the layers one by one until 
bed-rock was reached, and collecting all the potsherds and other objects brought to 
light. The total depth of the deposit of Troy I preserved here was 4.40 m., and the 
ceramic series recovered will shed no little light on the gradual evolution that went 
on through the long history of the First City. 

A similar methodical investigation of the ground east and southeast of the houses 
yielded a second stratigraphic series of potsherds. The accumulation here was ca. 
4 m. deep down to hardpan and in it could be differentiated at least eight major 
layers, or subdivisions, all assignable to Troy I. The uppermost and latest of these 
strata consists principally of reddish, burnt earth and clay, and it is possible that 
this is the final layer of deposit of the First City, although it lies more than 2 m. be- 
low the level of the great Megaron of Troy II. Apart from pottery, these layers were 
also marked by associated architectural remains, for the most part in fragmentary 
state, but among them are included a terrace -or fortification-wall of extraordinary 
thickness, and two long walls running in a northerly direction, all subsequent to 
period Ia. 

Several large drawings were made by Mr. Lands, recording the succession of 
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strata, especially on the east and west sides of Schliemann’s “‘ North-south Trench” 
which were cleared and cut back for that purpose. This work provides a useful con- 
nection between the layers of the First City established in our campaign of 1933 and 
those revealed farther north in the seasons of 1935 and 1936, and shows at the same 
time the relation between the strata of Troy I and Troy II. 

Miss Marion Rawson again had charge of the work in the central part of the acro- 
polis, in square E6. Last year we had uncovered a complex of rooms of houses that 
had been destroyed in a conflagration and subsequently abandoned, and the floor- 
deposits produced an unexpectedly rich yield of pottery and other objects. The 
floors themselves, generally speaking, ranged in depth from 6.89 to 7 m. belowour 
datum, although they were by no means even, and in some rooms sank as low as 
7.14 m. or even 7.24 m. On the evidence of its level in relation to that of the neighbor- 
ing great Megaron, confirmed by the number of the superposed strata, we concluded 
that this layer must represent the final phase of occupation of Troy II. A consider- 
able amount of débris still remained in the western part of the area, where we had 
not yet finished digging down to the bottom of the stratum. It was consequently in 
this western section, beneath rooms 203 and 204 and the lane between them, and 
beneath the open court that lay to the east of them, that we began to excavate in 
1936. 

The deposit, greenish yellow in color, rather sandy, and containing many stones, 
animal bones, shells, and vast quantities of potsherds, was exactly like that found 
elsewhere in streets and open areas. The fragments of pottery collected in this rela- 
tively small space filled more than seven baskets; several vessels have been recon- 
stituted more or less nearly completely, including three flaring bowls, three deeper. 
bowls with incurving rim, two cylindrical two-handled cups (Schliemann’s depas 
amphikypellon), and a three-handled jug of fine pinkish buff ware that seems to have 
Early Helladic affinities. Among the other objects recovered may be mentioned a 
knife of bronze or copper, a bullet-shaped piece of lead, two buttons, four plain and 
two incised whorls of terracotta, a polishing stone, and a handsome lion’s head 
carved in rock-crystal (Fig. 3). The latter, simply but accurately cut, of excellent 
workmanship, was presumably made to serve as the pommel of a sceptre or a dagger. 

In the southern part of the area, beneath 
the floor of Room 201, a grave came to 
light. It contained the skeleton of a child, ten 
to fourteen years of age, lying in relatively 
good order on its right side, close against the 
bricks of an earlier wall, with its head to the 
south and facing eastward (Fig. 4). The right 
leg was bent at the knee, the left more sharply 
doubled back in a curious and unnatural 
fashion. The right arm lay beneath the body, 
while the left had apparently been disturbed 
and moved some 0.30 m. away toward the 
west. Nothing was found with the skeleton», 3—1on’s Heap or Rock CRYSTAL. 
except a few animal bones around the right Troy II 
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foot and, at some distance, a 
piece of wire, or perhaps a frag- 
ment of a pin, of lead. Al- 
though the grave must have 
been very shallow, the burial 
was no doubt effected during 
the period of use of Room 
201 or 202. 

Continuing beneath the 
floors and streets of the settle- 
ment representing the final 
stage of habitation of Troy 
II, we came upon a succession 
of thin strata deposited in 
earlier phases of occupation of the same period. They lay very close together, fre- 
quently telescoped, and were extraordinarily difficult to disentangle, offering alto- 
gether the most complex stratigraphic problem we have yet encountered at Troy. 
By painstaking and accurate observation of the stratification and by a careful 
study of the scanty architectural remains Miss Rawson was, however, able to dif- 
ferentiate no fewer than four successive layers, all antedating the final phase of II, 
and all apparently later than Dérpfeld’s period IIb. 

To the penultimate phase could be assigned a series of floor-deposits ranging 
mainly from ca. 7 to 7.30 m. below our datum. With these floors were associated 
some badly damaged walls, generally preserved only to the height of a single course, 
which seemed to divide the area into several rooms of unequal sizes. Some of these 
walls had evidently been re-used as foundations for the buildings of the succeeding 
age, while others had been demolished and were covered by the later floors. Room 
220, at the southwest, was a fairly spacious apartment, ca. 8 m. long and 4 m. wide. 
It had been stripped almost bare of objects, although quantities of potsherds re- 
mained, together with the greater part of a coarse basin and a black jar on three 
legs; among other items may be recorded a pin of bronze or copper, a stone axe, an 
idol and an awl of bone. In the somewhat smaller adjacent Room 221 (Fig. 5), 
toward the east, two successive floor-deposits were still recognizable. The upper was 
a fairly thick layer of gray, ashy débris, containing numerous shells, animal bones, 
the intact lid of a pyxis, and many sherds from which a flaring bowl, a mottled, red- 
brown feeding-bottle, a coarse basin, and some other vessels may be restored. Small 
objects include 3 pins and a piece of wire of bronze or copper, a flint saw, the head of 
an idol of terracotta, and 4 incised and 2 plain whorls. The lower deposit, reaching a 
depth of —7.19 m. beside the east wall, where there was a hearth, and sloping to 
ca. — 7.30 m. in the middle of the room, produced an abundance of shattered pottery 
in which could be recognized a gray, one-handled bowl, a polished, black, wide- 
mouthed jar, a large, coarse basin, a capacious jug, two flaring bowls coated with red 
wash and polished, a plain flaring bowl, and a high-necked jug. Still farther eastward 
was a narrow passage or stairway in which two steps still remained in place; the 
change in level was probably due to the necessity of getting over the city walls of 
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Fic. 5.— Room 221, rrom Nortu. Troy II 


Ila and IIb, for at the time of the use of the passage the town wall must have been 
that assigned by Dérpfeld to period IIc. The deposit in the passage yielded a one- 
handled jug, 4 flaring bowls, many sherds, part of a fine hammer-axe of bluish black 
stone, 3 mill-stones, and a needle of bronze or copper. A small chamber, Room 223, 
just beyond the passage, toward the northeast, contained a jug, 7 flaring bowls, and- 
fragments of many others. Some further remains of this period were recovered here 
and there in the eastern section of the “island,” the most notable ceramic object 
being the major part of a “pilgrim flask” in gray ware (Fig. 6), a startling fore- 
runner of a type of vessel more 

commonly used in Troy VI. A 

small room, Room 222, was 

cleared in the northwestern 

quarter, north of Room 220, 

but its contents, save for nu- 

merous potsherds, had evidently 

been removed. So far as could 

be ascertained, the rooms or 

buildings of this penultimate 

phase of occupation of Troy II 

show no trace of burning or of 

sudden and violent destruction. 

They were perhaps intention- 

ally demolished, after their 

contents had for the most part il Me bolts 
been salvaged, in order to make Fig. Fiask 1n Gray Ware. Troy II 
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way for the remodelling of the settlement that we have seen marks the last stage of 
habitation assignable to the Second City. 

To the next deeper layer, belonging to the antepenultimate phase of Troy II, 
could be attributed only a single wall, a structure of considerable thickness and 
originally of great length. The part preserved was merely a fragment at the south- 
western edge of our “island,” but other remains of it can be seen (as shown on 
Dérpfeld’s plan) far to the eastward above the flanking wall of the early Second 
City Gate FN, and far to the westward, where it crossed the western wall of the 
megaron called by Dérpfeld Il F. This wall must consequently once have been 
more than 40 m. long. It was certainly something much more important than a mere 
house-wall, but Professor Dérpfeld was apparently unable to offer an explanation of 
its purpose, and we brought to light no further evidence in E 6 to elucidate it. What- 
ever it was, it clearly antedated our Room 221, and was obviously later than Meg- 
aron II F. Its relative position in the stratification is thus established without ques- 
tion. 

Before reaching the layer contemporary with Megaron II F, however, we found 
yet another stratum antedating the long wall just mentioned, with some floors and 
fragmentary walls which may be ascribed to a fourth phase of occupation before the 
end of Troy II. The walls in question are ca. 0.70 m. broad, with a foundation course 
of fairly large stones and an upper layer of small stones, making a flat bed for the 
superstructure of crude brick which was still standing to a height of some 0.10 m. 
The walls were carefully laid with straight edges, and accurately formed corners, 
and on the mud facing were preserved considerable remains of a fine clay plaster 
which had once coated the surfaces. This plaster was evidently applied to the walls 
at the same time that the clay pavement of the floors was laid, for it was continuous 
with the latter, carried up in a curve from floor to wall. The building reduced to these 
scanty ruins had apparently been destroyed by fire, for the small amount of débris 
lying on the floor consisted largely of burned roofing and brick. The floor itself was 
not burned except on the northern side of the walls, where long rectangular marks 
of burning indicated that flaming beams had fallen and reddened the clay. Large 
chunks of carbonized wood were also found on the floor, and in some places the 
plaster on the walls had been discolored by the conflagration. The plan of the build- 
ing itself could not be recovered with certainty, but what we have might be part of 
the back wall of a portico facing the court before the great Megaron. The orienta- 
tion fits well, and these walls, though not built on the same grand scale as those of 
the Megaron, are characterized by a precision, dignity and formality that make 
them stand out in striking contrast to the crude and casual house-walls we have 
heretofore uncovered. The identification of the building as a stoa is made almost 
certain by the discovery, opposite an anta-like projection of the main wall, and some 
3 m. distant toward the court, of a well-cut column-base of stone (Fig. 7). The block 
is irregular in shape, ca. 0.80 m. wide by 0.90 m. long, with a raised circular area, 
some 0.50 m. in diameter, at its center. It seems to be the first proper stone column- 
base of Troy II that has come to light. 

The floors belonging to this phase varied somewhat in level, but about the column- 
base and farther westward the depth was approximately 7.30 m. below our datum. 
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Fic. 7.—Cotumn Base or Stone. Troy II 


Relatively few sherds were found in this layer and not many other objects. In the 
eastern part of the area, however, were several deep hollows, or holes, perhaps 
shaped to hold large jars, fragments of which were recovered in them, or possibly 
made to serve as bothroi. They contained quantities of potsherds, including many 


pieces of flaring bowls, animal bones, shells, carbonized matter, and burned débris. 
apparently fallen from the roof. In one hollow was a fine silver bowl (Fig. 8), with 
raised base and delicate off- 
set rim; in another, which 
yielded four complete vases 
(three jugs and a depas am- 
phikypellon) were severi.| clay 
brush-handles, the best pre- 
served we have vet recovered. 

Our colonnade, if it was 
a colonnade, was apparently 
a reconstruction of an earlier 
edifice of the same kind, 
made necessary at some time when the court of the great Megaron was broadened 
ca. 2 m. toward the west. The presumable stoa of the earlier period—and we have 
now reached the fifth phase, counting backward from the end of Troy I1—was 
represented in the western part of E 6 by fragmentary walls, the broken ends of 
which were evidently seen by Dérpfeld in the scarp of the “‘island”’ and recorded 
on his plan. These walls now consist only of a single course of large stones, with 
smaller stones used as filling, and their tops are covered with a layer of sticky clay, 
probably the bedding for the superstructure of crude brick. The walls have a 
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thickness of ca. 1 m. and although they lack the massive, deep foundations that 
sustain the great Megaron, their association with the latter structure seems to 
be supported by their orientation and by their monumental character. No definitely 
marked floors could be recognized in this layer, but the stratum itself, as measured 
by the preserved top and the bottom of the walls, ranges from ca. 7.35 m. to 7.76 m. 
below our datum. Other walls, apparently contemporary though different in their 
orientation, appearing in the eastern part of E 6, were too badly damaged and in- 
complete to yield an understandable plan. Not far south of the “stoa,”’ however, 
a well cut parastade block came to light, a stone 1.75 m. long by 0.75 m. wide, and 
0.23 m. thick, with the usual fascia carved on its upper surface. It seemed to be lying 
still in its original position, where it had once formed the northerly end of the east 
wall of Dérpfeld’s Megaron II F, although the contiguous part of the east wall had 
long since disappeared. This discovery thus strikingly confirms Dr. Dérpfeld’s de- 
duction that Megaron II F had parastades at its northern as well as its southern 
end. 

The occurrence of the shaped parastade block in the layer we are discussing is of 
no little importance for the dating, for Dr. Dérpfeld has shown that this architec- 
tural feature is peculiarly characteristic of the period to which the great Megaron 
belongs and presents itself in no other. Our fifth layer of Troy II, counting from the 
top, is consequently seen to be contemporary with the Megaron. A further chrono- 
logical conclusion is also possible; for the smaller Megaron, called by Professor 
Déorpfeld II F, the northern parastade of which we have now found, extended 
southward across the fortification walls of periods Ila and IIb; it must accordingly 
be later than those structures, and it has properly been attributed by Dr. Dérpfeld 
to the time of the third and outermost fortification wall, his period IIc. 

The potsherds recovered in this layer have not yet been carefully studied; they 
seem, however, to belong to a time after the introduction of the plain flaring bowl 
and of red wash ware, when the potter’s wheel was already known. A characteristic 
fragment of a flaring bowl was found under wall II 29, conclusive evidence that this 
kind of vessel was already in use when the wall was built. Some other walls in this 
eastern part of E 6, which we have been led to ascribe to the same period, were laid 
in an artificial, and perhaps contemporary, fill (that continued much higher), con- 
taining quantities of sherds of flaring bowls and yielding at least a dozen vases, more 
or less nearly complete, and of various shapes. These types of pottery —the flaring 
bowl and red wash ware —cease rather abruptly, in the areas we have examined, at 
a depth of ca. 7.60 to 7.70 m. below our datum, but it has not yet been possible to 
date their initial appearance more exactly in terms of our stratigraphic series, for 
we have nowhere in E 6 found a layer of habitation that can be attributed to the time 
of the fortification walls of Dérpfeld’s periods Ila and IIb. If such layers exist here, 
they must be at the extreme northern edge of our “island,” where we hope to re- 
sume digging next season. 

The whole southern half of the “island,” at any rate, is occupied by the massive 
fortification walls themselves, and, although their superstructure has been demol- 
ished and their foundations are partly telescoped and badly confused, Miss Rawson 
was able by patient study to obtain considerable new information about their his- 
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tory. The wall of period Ila, extending westward from the long, deep entrance 
passage of Dérpfeld’s Gate FN, is not a single unit of construction, but is formed of 
two separate lines of building, which must presumably represent two successive 
chronological phases. The inner (northern) structure, ca. 1.20 m. thick, rests on a 
deep fill of soft, black, ashy earth; its northern face, ranging from four to six courses 
in height, is rather uneven, but roughly vertical, while its outer face descends fairly 
steeply in a stepped batter. Immediately south of it and laid up against it, also rest- 
ing on the black, ashy fill, is a second wall, somewhat thicker and built of larger 
stones, which slopes down in a broad batter to a great depth. This forms the outer 
face of Dérpfeld’s wall of period Ila; it is strengthened at intervals by small pro- 
jecting towers, and it turns sharply to the south in an angle of almost 90° along the 
west side of the passage of Gate FN, where it has a thickness of ca. 5 m. Its outer 
sloping surface was coated with a thick layer of white and yellowish clayey earth. 

The superstructure of this wall was evidently razed in period IIlb when the citadel 
itself was considerably enlarged toward the south. A new wall was then built over 
the outer, lower portion of its predecessor, founded in part on a heavy mass of large 
stones thrown in to fill and level the intervening space. So far as can be seen, the 
IIb wall was all constructed at one time, but it lies outside the area of our digging 
in E 6, and we have not yet studied it in detail. 

No architectural remains that could be attributed to period Ilb were found above 
the Ila wall, and we have no evidence to explain the reason for the enlargement of 
the citadel in IIb. Among the large stones of the fill between the two walls, near the 
southern edge of the “island,” at a depth of 7.84 m. below our datum, we came upon 
the greater part of an adult human skeleton. It was undoubtedly a proper burial, 
since the bones lay in relatively good order in a cist-like space among the stones: 
The body had been deposited on its left side, perhaps with the hands clasped in 
front of the face; and the legs must have been sharply doubled back, for the knee- 
joint lay close to the wrist. Except for this joint, the legs themselves were entirely 
missing, but it was not possible to determine why and when they had been removed. 
No accompanying objects came to light to date the grave, although it obviously 
could not be earlier than the fill of stones in which it lay. 

The deep passage-way of Gate FN was partially cleared of the abundant débris 
that has accumulated in it since its excavation by Schliemann and Dérpfeld. An 
effort was made to find the western face of its west wall and to discover its relation 
to the adjoining fortification wall of Ila, but further probing is necessary before this 
and some connected problems can be solved. 

As we have seen, the double fortification wall of period Ila rests on a very deep 
fill of black, ashy earth, which might be contemporary, but is probably earlier than 
the wall. In this fill, beginning at ca. 7.70 m. below our datum, we collected a great 
many potsherds, all of gray or black ware; this material has not yet been studied, 
and we are unable at the present moment to state whether it belongs to an early 
phase of Troy II or to a late stage of I. All that can safely be said is that it resembles 
much more closely the pottery of the First City than anything we have hitherto 
found in E 6. 

The fill of black earth, in turn, lies on a sloping embankment apparently composed 
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of dissolved crude brick, a sterile layer, ca. 0.80 m. thick, which appears in all our 
soundings in E 6 on the north side of the Ia fortification wall. It covers a large wall, 
constructed with a step-like batter, descending from north to south. The present top 
of this wall, at ca. 7.70 m. below our datum, lies some 6 m. behind (i.e. to the north 
of) the inner line of the Ia wall, and its face was followed downward to a depth of 
11.56 m. below our datum, under the Ila wall. The batter is at first nearly 0.90 m. ina 
meter of depth, but toward the lowest point reached the face spreads outward more 
and more nearly horizontally. The wall consists of a single facing course of largish 
stones, apparently laid against the natural hillside, and its surface is coated with a 
thin application of yellowish clay or brick, faced with white clay. Altogether the 
structure is almost exactly like the stepped wall in square C 3, beneath the circuit 
wall of Troy II, which we think must be assigned to a late phase of the First City. 
What we have in E 6 might then be another piece of the circumvallation of the same 
early period. 

Still farther northward, ca. 3 m. beyond the wall we have just mentioned, and pos- 
sibly contemporary with it, another structure came to light, its top at 8.05 m. be- 
low our datum, evidently part of an irregular wall running roughly from southwest 
to northeast. In the space between the two constructions we seem to have some un- 
disturbed deposit, the careful examination of which may contribute next year 
some useful evidence for an understanding of the relations between the earliest 
levels of Troy II and the latest layers of the First City. 

Along the western side of E 6 Miss Rawson made a deep cutting through the loose 
earth now filling Schliemann’s “‘ North-south Trench” at this point, in order to ex- 
pose the stratification in the untouched scarp of our “island.” The stratigraphic 
section here revealed, which has been recorded in a drawing by Mr. Lands, greatly 
facilitates the study of the history of the walls that we have just been discussing. 
Passing beneath them and clearly antedating them are the earliest remains that have 
yet been brought to light in this area: what seems to be part of a substantial stone- 
paved ramp ascending from south to north. To what phase of Troy I this structure 
belongs we cannot yet tell; but we hope that the continuation of work here next 
season may elucidate this and many other matters still obscure. 

The northerly side of Schliemann’s deep “Southeast Trench” offered us an op- 
portunity, with relatively little labor, to study in section the stratified deposit in 
the eastern part of the acropolis through squares G 6 and H 7. Under the supervision 
of Mr. Caskey, whose report is quoted here almost verbally, the steep bank, nearly 
6 m. high, was cleared of vegetation and loose earth until the undisturbed layers of 
débris stood forth clearly revealed to view. In square G 6, to the north of the Second 
City Gate FO, the vertical inner face of the circuit wall of Troy II, built of fire-red- 
dened crude brick, was distinctly visible, with much fallen matter, apparently from 
the period of the great fire, heaped up against it. The uppermost layer here pre- 
served, about 1.25 m. deep, which on the evidence of its pottery must certainly be- 
long to Troy VI, appears to rest almost immediately on a stratum of IIT. Scarcely 
any red wash ware of V was found, and there was very little that could be assigned 
to IV. It is thus evident that some telescoping had already occurred in this spot 
as early as the time of the Sixth City. 
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Farther southeastward, in square H 7, the scarp now presents a graphic record of 
the successive settlements that occupied the site, although the history is incom- 
plete, since our cutting does not go down to hardpan. All the strata slope sharply 
downward toward the east. At the top may be seen the walls and floor of a house of 
Vila (see p. 39). Below it, and containing sherds of Troy VI, is a layer of grayish 
brown earth, about 1 m. deep, that follows a descending course and passes under 
House VI G and the wall called by Dérpfeld Ve. Immediately beneath the Sixth 
City layer, and clearly distinguishable from it, is a deep mass of reddish decomposed 
brick, belonging to V, in which we found fragments of the usual red wash ware 
and the characteristic red cross bowls. The layer of IV is marked by projecting ends 
of walls and a line of black carbonized and burnt matter resting on a sloping floor, 
probably that of a house. Still lower we have other walls together with layers of 
habitation-débris containing fragmentary flaring bowls of Troy III. At the bottom 
of the westerly end of the scarp, beside the southern end of Schliemann’s “ North- 
east Trench,” are several layers that yielded sherds of Troy II, and in one of them 
may be seen Second City bricks, burned by fire. The upper line of this deposit, if 
projected, ascends toward the top of the Second City wall, and it is probable that 
we have here part of the débris that fell at the time of the great conflagration mark- 
ing the end of Troy II. 

Here and there in the scarp, wherever prospects seemed favorable, small sound- 
ings were made and all the potsherds carefully collected. We thus gained a valuable 
chronological series of “‘certified”’ ceramic material by which the results obtained 
in our other areas of digging may be tested. 

Mr. Caskey also had charge of the work in squares F 8-9 on the southern side of 
the citadel, where our excavations have been continued annually since 1932. This 
vear our attention was directed mainly to the region east of our original trench, 
made available for profitable digging through the removal last season of an enor- 
mous mass of superincumbent later débris. The ground in ancient times rose in a 
series of step-like terraces toward the center of the acropolis, and at the north end 
of the trench, in square F 8, we had previously examined, at a relatively high level 
(ca. 2.50 to 3.50 m. below our datum), a stratum of Troy V, with the remains of a 
small house that had been at least twice remodelled. 

Alongside this building, toward the east, beneath a layer of Roman débris, Mr. 
Caskey first removed a deposit (ca. 2.30 to 2.50 m. below our datum) comprising 
bits of walls, a hearth and a bothros, and patches of floor-deposit, and yielding a 
mixture of gray and red sherds, evidently of transitional character and undoubtedly 
to be assigned to the end of V or the beginning of VI. Just below the floor, and prob- 
ably to be associated with it, we found a globular jar of coarse ware containing a few 
tiny bits of human bones, presumably those of an infant, while in the earth nearby, 
with no covering, lay the well preserved skeleton of a young child, with its head 
toward the west. 


After clearing away these remains we came upon a pure, unmixed stratum of Troy 
\V, marked by a reddish deposit of decomposed brick and by sherds of red wash ware. 
A few remnants of stone and brick walls, together with a circular domed oven in 
badly ruined state, uncovered at depths of 2.75 m. to 3.50 m. below our datum, 
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doubtless belonged to houses of this period. Potsherds were not numerous, and no 
vessels could be put together. Other objects recovered comprise 3 bronze pins; an 
alabaster pommel, an arrowhead of flint, and a flake of obsidian; a scraper, 2 awls, 
and a tube of bone; and 8 whorls of terracotta, 5 of which bear incised decoration. 

At the close of the campaign we had just reached a new layer extending beneath 
the house-walls of the Fifth City and apparently attributable to Troy IV. Red wash 
ware no longer occurs, but pebble-polished fabrics and quantities of coarse ware now 
appear, much of the latter pitted with marks of the straw used in its manufacture. 
From a relatively small area we have collected many baskets of sherds and five pots 
more or less nearly complete (3 miniature vessels, a rounded cup or ladle, and a four- 
handled jug); also a finely polished celt, a diminutive idol of white marble, and one 
of bone; and 3 incised whorls and 2 loom-weights of terracotta. The further explora- 
tion of this rich deposit, which we hope to undertake next year, promises to vield 
much interesting material for comparison with that from the corresponding layer 
in E 6. 

Farther southward, in the middle section of our area, Mr. Caskey resumed the 
investigation of the next lower terrace, where in 1935 the central portion of a great 
building of Troy VI had been recognized. The superficial strata covering its eastern 
end were removed in 1936: in this accumulation Troy IX was represented by a wall 
of limestone blocks (perhaps part of a southern wing of Dérpfeld’s stoa IX B), sev- 
eral scattered bits of masonry laid with cement, two deep, rectangular, pier-like 
foundations, and occasional patches of débris containing Roman and Hellenistic 
sherds; Troy VIII merely by remnants of a layer yielding fragments of imported 
pottery of Geometric and Orientalizing styles, and sherds of local black polished 
ware; Troy VIIb by a house-wall built with rough orthostates in its lowest course, 
and by some pieces of Buckelkeramik; and Troy VIla by a great quantity of shat- 
tered pottery, together with 4 pithoi, only one of which had survived in a complete 
state. The exact position of the VIIa floor could not be determined; as we ap- 
proached the Sixth City level we found numerous fragments of the buff ware char- 
acteristic of VIIa immediately above and in part mixed with the earlier deposit, as 
had been noted farther westward in trench F 8-9 in 1934. This state of affairs led 
us to conclude that the inhabitants of period VIIa had here partially cleared and re- 
used the ruined building of Troy VI. 

This earlier structure, although it has not yet been completely uncovered, already 
appears to be the largest and most imposing edifice of the Sixth City yet revealed on 
the Trojan acropolis. Its western end still lies hidden under a mound of later ac- 
cumulation and of Schliemann’s dump beyond our trench F 8-9, and we cannot 
tell how much farther it extends. Jutting out from the western scarp of the trench, 
and apparently symmetrically spaced with reference to the north and south exterior 
walls, are two massive, parallel, anta-like projections, already recorded in our report 
for 1934; but their structural relation to the building can only be ascertained by 
further digging in this direction. From the limit of our excavation on this side the 
north wall of the great structure, almost 2 m. thick, has been followed eastward 
more than 25 m. to a point in square G 3, where it forms a corner with a wall running 
southward along the roadway that ascends from the South Gate. Much of this east- 
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ern wall seems to have been destroyed, though we have not yet cleared all that re- 
mains. Of the southern wall little has yet been exposed: it was evidently for the most 
part demolished in antiquity, and only its foundation courses, ca. 3.50 m. thick, and 
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at a level considerably deeper than those of the north wall, have been recognized in 
trench F 8-9. A short piece of a cross wall is preserved, ca. 3.75 m. distant from the 
inner face of the eastern exterior wall; the main part of the building, however, ap- 


pears to have been free of partitions and to 
have constituted a single great hall or chamber. 
In its longitudinal axis stands a monumental 
quadrangular, pyramidal stone pillar, resting 
on a heavy foundation, and 4 m. west of it is a 
similar massive substructure which probably 
once supported a second pillar. Inside the 
chamber a flight of three steps (Fig. 9), each 
formed of an irregular flat stone, ca. 1.50 m. 
long, apparently ascended to a raised door- 
way opening through the north wall toward 
the higher terrace outside. Faint scratches on 
the top step indicate that double doors swung 
inward. 

The stone pillar (Fig. 10) deserves more than 
passing mention. Although resembling some- 
what the so-called pyramidal anta-base found 
by Dérpfeld just outside the South Gate, it 
seems to be the first example of its kind to be 
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discovered in place within a building on the citadel. Standing to a height of 1.70 m., 
it is abo. 0.95 m. square at its base, and tapers to 0.75 m. at its present top. It is 
composed of six well dressed blocks of limestone laid in three courses, in pairs run- 
ning alternately from north to south and from east to west. The upper surface is 
prepared as if to receive a fourth pair of blocks, and in the top, near the four cor- 
ners, are accurately cut, square dowel-holes, averaging 0.04 m. across and 0.075 
m. deep. In repairing the southeast corner of the pillar— which we did by remov- 
ing some broken pieces and cementing them back into place—we found a pair of 
similar dowel-holes cut, one directly above the other, in the first and second courses. 
No trace of metal came to light in any of these dowel-holes, and the one that had 
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remained completely concealed 
and closed contained only a 
little soft, brown dust or earth. 
We have consequently been led 
to presume that the dowels themselves were made of wood which has now almost 
utterly disappeared. 

The hard-packed earth floor of the building, though here and there disturbed by 
later intrusions, was traced throughout most of the area at an average depth of 3.60 
to 3.70 m. below our datum. A few patches of gray ash, one against the south face 
of the stone pillar, gave evidence of fire, but no built hearth was discovered, and the 
quantities of animal bones usually found on house-floors were lacking. The walls 
showed no sign of having been destroyed by a conflagration. Numerous fallen stones 
that rested on the floor and, so far as could be made out, beneath the débris contain- 
ing VIIa sherds, might indicate a collapse of the walls as the result of an earthquake. 
The floor-deposit was rich in fragments of excellent Sixth City pottery. From the 
sherds we were able to reconstruct and in part restore two jugs, three small bowls, 
nine stemmed goblets (Figs. 11, 12), and a lentoid flask with a raised ridge around 
its periphery. These are almost all of native gray ware. With them we collected 
many baskets of sherds from similar vessels in gray, buff and coarse wares, and a few 
fragments of imported Mycenaean vases (Late Helladic III) and local imitations. 
Other miscellaneous objects recovered from the floor-deposit include 3 pins and a 
fragmentary knife-blade of bronze; a conical button of-_green steatite, 3 polishers and 
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4 whetstones; 9 bone pins and awls; 3 small beads of glass paste; 13 drop-shaped 
beads, 90 whorls, or buttons, 2 loom-weights, and 2 slingshot pellets of terracotta. 

The impressive size of this edifice, the monumental architecture exemplified in the 
pyramidal pillar, and the character of the floor-deposit give ground for interest- 
ing speculations regarding the nature and use of the building; but pending further 
exploration and study, we are not prepared to discuss these questions more 
fully. 

Excavation in and about House VI G was continued in 1936 by Mrs. Blegen, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Hill. Last year we had noted the remains of two floors 
of period VIIa, one at 2 to 2.10 m., the other at 2.50 to 2.60 m. below our datum, 
with which could be associated some 19 large pithoi that filled much of the space 
inside the building. A partial excavation of the underlying deposit, disturbed through 
the setting of the pithoi, and some deeper probing had failed to disclose an earlier 


Fic. 13.—Housre VI rrom THE SoutH, SHowrnc CotumNn BasE on Foor. 
Troy VI 
floor connected with the walls, and I was led to conclude tentatively that the con- 
struction of House VI G should be assigned to period VIIa. A little further digging 
this season sufficed to show that that conclusion was erroneous and that the edrliest 
use of the building is definitely attributable to the closing phase of the Sixth City. 
Only small patches of the original floor, coated with light-colored clay, had survived, 
at a depth of 3.65 to 3.80 m. below our datum, but at a corresponding level in the 
longitudinal axis of the house a massive column-base was brought to light (Fig. 13). 
It is a thick slab of whitish limestone of irregular shape, ca. 1 m. by 1.15 m., with a 
smoothly flattened top. Mrs. Blegen observed an almost identical stone of similar 
dimensions, which has been lying for years in Schliemann’s “‘Southeast Trench” 
just below House VI G, and her suggestion that it had once stood in the house is 
most probable. If Dérpfeld’s restoration of the plan of the missing southern part of 
the structure is correct, we should then have a long building with a vestibule-like 
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chamber at each end and in the middle a spacious hall divided into two aisles by a 
central row of two or three columns. In the eastern wall of this room (which now 
proves to continue to a greater depth than we supposed last year) are traces of a 
large opening, presumably a door, although the level of the sill seems to be uncom- 
fortably high. Deep grooves for its heavy wooden framework may still be recognized, 
but the original height of the opening cannot now be determined, for when it was 
closed by rough stone masonry in a later period of occupation the upper part of the 

yall was entirely reconstructed. The completion next spring of our excavation of 
the area east of House VI G may shed further light on the character and the purpose 
of this peculiar opening. When the interior of the house was cleared to the level of 
the VI floor, the bottoms of three additional pithoi (of VIIa) were discovered, bring- 
ing the total to 22. The northern transverse wall has also now been exposed all the 


Fig. 14.—FLoor or Pertop VIIA NortTHERN Room BETWEEN Howse VI G anp 
City WALL 


way across the building, its eastern portion being preserved only in foundations of 
large stones bonding with the east wall. 

The history of House VI G has thus been considerably clarified. Built toward the 
end of Troy VI, it was remodelled and reoccupied in two phases of the succeeding 
period VIIa, when it was utilized, in part at least, as a sort of granary, as indicated 
by the remains of the contents of the pithoi. 

In the course of the campaign an examination of the ground between House VI G 
and the city wall was also started. Dr. Dérpfeld had done some digging in this re- 
gion, and several walls of period VIIb uncovered by him were still standing in a 
much dilapidated condition. Remains of a cobblestone pavement in the northwest 
corner of the area evidently represented the floor of that period, some 0.70 m. higher 
than the big stone slabs of the underlying monumental “courtyard” of VIla; and 
toward the southeast were remnants of two or three contemporary pithoi. A com- 
plete jar, containing carbonized grains of wheat, was found beneath a mass of stones 
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close to the city wall. It proved to be standing in a doorway in an earlier wall that 
had divided the area into two rooms in the period of VIIa. 

The VIIa floor (Fig. 14) was clearly marked at ca. 2.10 m. below our datum, cor- 
responding exactly with that of the latest period inside House VI G. The floor was 
covered with fallen stones, blackened earth and charred lumps of wood, abundant 
evidence that the house had been destroyed by fire. The partition wall, already men- 
tioned, was preserved to a height of three courses. At its eastern end, beside the 
city wall, was a doorway, and a similar opening appeared at the western end adjoin- 
ing House VI G. Close to the wall, in the northern room, and set so deeply that their 
rims just emerged above the floor, were two large pithoi, cracked but complete, with 
their stone lids still in place. Farther northward the floor appears to be laid over a 
great mass of fallen stones (Fig. 14): those in the eastern part are mainly small 
squared blocks like those used in the superstructure of the rear wall of Tower VIh; 
while those at the west are for the most part undressed pieces of schist-like lime- 
stone similar to those employed in the original construction of House VI G. This 
material has obviously fallen 
from the two structures in ques- 
tion, and its significant evidence 
of the violent destruction of 
Troy VI seems to me to point 
unmistakably to the effect of 
an earthquake. 

In the northern part of the 
southern room were found three 
pithoi, none of which bears 
decorative bands, and a cylin- 
drical, clay-lined receptacle, the 
former sunk beneath the VIla 
floor in the usual manner. 
Toward the south little re- 
mained above the floor, and here a broad trench was dug to test the deeper deposit 
lying between House VI G and the city wall. The Sixth City floor-deposit, stretch- 
ing across the whole area at a depth of 3.25 to 3.80 m. below our datum, is grati- 
fyingly rich in its ceramic content: large quantities of potsherds were recovered, 
comprising mainly the characteristic gray wares of Troy VI, but including not a 
few fragments of imported Mycenaean pottery, among which is especially notable 
the greater part of a tall, three-handled amphora representing a late stage of the 
Palace Style (Fig. 15). At the east end of our trench, close against the citadel wall, 
was revealed a thin wall, carefully built of small stones; it proved to be a continu- 
ation of the wall noted by Dérpfeld that leads southward to the miniature well in 
House VII. The relation of this peculiar wall, clearly belonging to Troy VI, to the 
fortification against which it stands has not yet been exactly ascertained; but the 
upper part of the thin structure was evidently damaged, presumably by the earth- 
quake which has left its traces in the neighboring room, and the stones from it 
fell toward the west, where they lay in a mass on the ground-level of Troy VI. 
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Some digging was also begun in House VII:, where the remains of three further 
pithoi were brought to light, but our investigation of this whole region is still incom- 
plete, and we hope to pursue it further next year. 

In the hope of obtaining some additional material of periods VIIb and VIIa a 
small excavation was conducted by Mr. Lands in the eastern portion of the house 
labelled VIIé on Dr. Dérpfeld’s plan, in squares J 6-7. The western half of the build- 
ing had already been dug out to a considerable depth, presumably in 1894, and the 
remaining eastern half lay in part above the fortification wall of the Sixth City. The 
ground behind the lofty parapet above the sloping face of the citadel wall, was here 
fairly level; it proved to be the top of a deep fill of loose stones whichextended both 
to the north and the south of the house, probably the foundations of a platform- 


Fic. 16.—Pituor House VII 6. Troy VIIA 


like erection attributed by Dr. Dérpfeld to Troy VIII. This fill continued to a depth 
of slightly more than 1 m., yielding a small quantity of potsherds, including several 
fragments of a vessel in gray ware. The first real floor-deposit came to light at a 
depth of 1.40 to 1.60 m. below our datum; it produced numerous animal bones, a 
good deal of broken pottery and a small greenish celt. The earth was firm in texture, 
brown in color, and contained a considerable amount of charred matter. This stratum 
is probably to be assigned to period VIIb. 

Continuing deeper Mr. Lands reached an earlier layer of habitation-débris ex- 
tending from ca. 1.70 to 2 m. below our datum; it was marked by a thick deposit of 
black carbonized rubbish, ashes, fallen stones, and shattered, fire-marked pottery, 
clearly indicating that the house had been destroyed in a conflagration. Set deep, 
with their rims roughly at the level of the irregular earthen floor, were six large 
pithoi, not very symmetrically arranged (Fig. 16). All contained some earth and 
some were filled with débris, but apart from potsherds they provided little of interest. 
In the southeastern corner of the room was a fairly large bin, ca. 1.50 m. long by 
1.25 m. wide, closed on its western and northern sides by a low brick wall, 0.25 m. 
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thick and 0.35 m. high. It, too, was full of ashes and charred matter. Lying on the 
floor in the northern part of the chamber were the broken fragments of four vases 
which, when mended, proved to be virtually complete, namely a shallow bowl, a 
bowl with flaring sides, a two-handled basin (Fig. 17) and a jug. Curiously they give 
us one example of each of the four shapes that we have found to be most typical of 
Vila. The bulk of the ceramic material has yet to be studied, and there is a possibil- 
ity that it may allow the restoration of several other pots. This small excavation 
has thus very satisfactorily fulfilled its purpose. 

Alongside the Sixth City wall, immediately south of House VII8, Mr. Lands 
cleared away the vegetation and a modern accumulation of stones and rubbish, 
and then dug a trench to the ground-level of Troy VI, which here slopes downward 
from south to north. Close to 
the wall were uncovered, some 
5 m. apart, two small “wells” 
with narrow shafts (Fig. 18) 
constructed with a lining of 
stones, rough in one case, 
shaped in the other. Each had 
a flat stone slab as its bottom 
(though one lay in a slant- 
ing position), and at the top 
was a surrounding area of 
stone pavement. Two simi- 
lar “wells’’ were found farther 
north in squares J-K 6. Among Fic. 17.—Two-Hanpiep Basin. Troy VILA. 
the potsherds recovered by 
Mr. Lands at the Sixth City level here are some pieces that seem to belong to vases 
found on the floor inside House VI F. 

Under Mr. Caskevy’s direction supplementary investigations were made in and 
about House VI F, which had been excavated to its floor-level during the campaigns 
of 1934 and 1935. A broad trench was dug across the southern part of the building, 
with corresponding pits outside the east and west walls, with the object of recording 
the stratification of the deposit below the floor and of obtaining further evidence for 
the history of the structure itself. The result of these researches allowed us to con- 
clude that the house had been erected on a wide, step-like shelf, or terrace, cut back 
into the sloping hillside. The eastern wall, built of huge stones in the Cyclopean 
manner, was made tremendously thick and massive (Fig. 19), since it was clearly 
designed not merely to sustain the weight of the superstructure, but to serve as the 
retaining wall of the terrace as well. Measured across its present top it has a thickness 
of ca. 2.60 m., but on its eastern side it broadens in a series of three-stepped projec- 
tions, totalling 0.60 m., toward its bottom, which rested on earth at a depth of ca. 
3.75 m. below the floor. The contemporary ground-level outside the house toward 
the east was recognized as lying ca. 0.75 m. deeper than the floor inside, but the ter- 
rain evidently sloped down toward the north and perhaps eastward. Among the 
numerous potsherds recovered here were many that actually joined other pieces or 
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vessels found in the floor-deposit inside the building: we must suppose that a good 
deal of débris was thrown out during a fairly vigorous house-cleaning at some time 
in the period of Troy VI. A wider exploration of this fairly rich ceramic deposit was 
unfortunately not possible, since most of the area is covered, at a much higher level, 
by a handsome pavement of great stone slabs discovered by Dérpfeld in 1894 and 
assigned by him to period VIIa. The west wall of House VI F is far less massive and 
has almost no substructure, being bedded on earth only some 0.15 m. below the floor. 


Fic. 18.—Two Narrow “ WELLS” BEsIDE Fic. 19.—SuBSTRUCTURE AND East WALL 
Srxtu City oF Howse VI F 


The north and south walls had somewhat deeper foundations, reaching respectively 
1.05 m. and 0.85 m. below the floor-level. 

The stratification revealed in the cross trench was of no little interest. To the 
east, outside the house, the accumulation of débris, dated by its pottery to Troy VI, 
continued all the way to the bottom of our pit at 6.70 m. below our datum, or 3.95 
m. below the floor. Inside the building, however, a layer of Troy V appeared im- 
mediately beneath the floor, at ca. 2.75 m. below our datum; while outside the west 
wall a corresponding stratum, characterized by fragments of red wash ware and of 
red-cross bowls, was reached at ca. 0.75 m. below our datum, or 2 m. above the floor. 
We thus have here in the eastern part of the citadel a clear picture of the successive 
terraces which must have given the site a highly distinctive stepped contour in the 
time of the Sixth City. 

In the western part of the transverse trench Mr. Caskey was able, with no little 
difficulty, to carry his sounding down to hardpan, at a depth of 9.75 m. below our 
zero, or 7 m. beneath the floor of House VI F. The deposit lay in four main strata, 
not always sharply separated, all sloping downward from west to east. The upper- 
most meter and a quarter, composed chiefly of reddish_disintegrated brick, could be 
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identified by its pottery as unquestionably belonging to Troy V. Next came a layer, 
ca. 2 m. deep, with an undisturbed floor-deposit and remains of brick walls, and 
many potsherds typical of the Fourth City. The ensuing 2 m. of deposit, alongside a 
massive stone wall running from north to south, seemed to be of mixed character, 
made up of reddish earth containing black charred particles and many bits of burnt 
brick. On ceramic evidence we are inclined to assign this stratum to an early phase 
of Troy IV. The lowest of the habitation-layers, ca. 1.75 m. deep and resting on 
hardpan, consists of gray and black carbonized matter, with great quantities of 
seashells; Mr. Caskey feels that it should be attributed to Troy III, although the 
area of our pit had become too restricted to produce much material of a conclusive 
nature. 

In the triangle south of House VI F and west of VI G, in square H 7, a considerable 
amount of digging was done in the hope of laying bare the street or the passage from 
which access must once have been obtained to the original south door of House VI 
F. This hope unfortunately proved to be impossible of fulfillment during the recent 
campaign, owing to the presence of some superincumbent later structures which 
could not be demolished without further study. Farther south, however, Mr. Cas- 
key was able to bring to light the northwestern part of a large house of period VIIa. 
Its earth floor, at ca. 1.50 m. below our datum, or 1.25 m. above the floor of House 
VI F, was revealed after the removal of two crumbling courses of a Roman founda- 
tion (IX H) and some fragmentary bits of walls of the latest pre-classical periods. 
The walls of the VIIa house are so massively built that they were tentatively as- 
signed by Dérpfeld, who saw their projecting ends, to the Sixth City. In the corner 
of the room was a circle of stones and pithos fragments, containing burnt clay and 
earth, perhaps the remains of a domed oven, ca. 1.50 m. in diameter. Toward the 
center of the chamber we found, still covered by thin, flat stone lids, two large 
empty pithoi, set with their rims at the level of the floor. Near the wall of House 
VI G, where the earth had been dug away by earlier excavators, were the lower 
parts of two similar pithoi embedded at a corresponding depth. Near the north wall 
were observed traces of a small circular structure of burnt clay‘and stones, perhaps 
a small hearth, while nearby was a rounded pit, or bothros, full of loose earth and 
stones. The floor-deposit was not deep, and it contained fewer sherds than one 
usually finds in VIIa houses, although there was quite enough of the characteristic 
buff ware to make the dating certain. The building had evidently been destroyed by 
fire, but the signs of burning were not so violent as in some other contemporary 
structures, such as House 700. 

The task, commenced in 1935, of clearing to its original ground-level the broad 
open space between House VI E and the Sixth City wall was resumed in the recent 
campaign. Already last season we had removed for the most part the ruined walls of 
the houses of VIIa and VIIb which were built over this area after the destruction of 
the earlier settlement, and we had begun by means of trial trenches to probe the un- 
derlying deposit. The ground-level of Troy VI, at any rate in the latest phase of 
that period, had been recognized at ca. 2.10 m. below the present top of the fortifi- 
cation wall, and we now set about excavating the whole space down to that depth. 
In the northern section, under House VIle, we exposed to their bottoms the remains 
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of 11 large pithoi, the tops of which had long ago been uncovered by Dr. Dérpfeld. 
These vessels, arranged in three rows, had been set deeply in the earth so that their 
rims barely projected above the floor of the VIIa house, while their bases almost 
reached the level of the Sixth City. Apparently the whole area beneath the room 
had been dug out to this depth when the pithoi were installed, and after the jars 
had been placed and firmly supported by small stones wedged about them, the open 
spaces between them were filled again. 

The adjacent house, VII¢, contained no pithoi, and its neighbor toward the 
south, VIIn, had only a small group of three, set at a high level at its eastern end. 
Under these two buildings, consequently, we found undisturbed the layer of débris 
deposited at the end of Troy VI. As foreshadowed, though not fully understood, in 
our soundings of 1935, it proved to consist of a huge mass of stones, of varying sizes 
and for the most part dressed blocks, spreading across the whole space between VI 
E and the Sixth City wall (Figs. 20, 21). The stones obviously lay as they had fallen, 
sloping down in a great cascade from each side of the area to the middle, where the 
two streams met. I think there can be no doubt that this wreckage was caused by a 
severe earthquake which hurled down the upper part of the city wall and the super- 
structure of House VI E. The débris was heaped up on the ground-level of Troy VI, 
that we have already mentioned, the interstices among the stones being filled with 
smaller fragments and rubbish. The date of the catastrophe can be definitely as- 
cribed to the close of the Sixth City; for the walls of the new settlement — VIla— 
were constructed directly over the fallen ruins, with no intervening layer of habi- 
ation. 

We thus have here on the eastern side of the acropolis vivid and conclusive evi- 
dence to support the view expressed in our report for 1935 that Troy VI came to its 
end in a seismic disaster. That the effects of the earthquake were widespread and 
not merely limited to the small area below House VI E is abundantly shown by the 
similar evidence, of the same date, already recorded in square J 7 between House 
VI G and Tower VIh (Fig. 14), and in the great Sixth City building in squares F 
8-9; and a like mass of fallen stones, from the Sixth City wall, appears immediately 
beneath the VIIa floor of our House 701, behind Tower VIi. The re-use of earlier 
building material, which Professor Dérpfeld has pointed out as the striking char- 
acteristic of the new architecture in period VIIa, is now satisfactorily explained: 
thousands of squared blocks must have lain available along the course of the dam- 
aged city wall, and numerous others had of necessity to be extracted to make room 
for the many pithoi that were so frequently installed under the floors of the Seventh 
City houses. It seems likely that further traces of the same earthquake are to be 
recognized in the wide cracks and dislocations of stones visible in the south wall of 
Tower Vih (Fig. 22), and in the similar damage suffered by Tower VIi and the ad- 
jacent city wall. Certainly these injuries cannot be due to mere settling, since all the 
structures in question have foundations bedded in hardpan itself. 

The absolute date of the destructive earthquake which laid in ruins the stately 
settlement of Troy VI can be fixed only by a careful consideration of the ceramic 
evidence, and in this connection the appearance of imported Mycenaean ware is of 
paramount importance. We have not vet subjected this material to the exhaustive 


;. 20.— Mass or Stones BEtLow Srxtu City Wai, EvipENtLy THorown Down 
BY AN EARTHQUAKE 


21.—SToNEs SHAKEN Down, EviIpDENTLY BY AN EARTHQUAKE, FROM HousE 
VI E (on LEFT) AND FROM SixtH City WALL (ON RIGHT) 


Fig. 22.—Soutn or Tower Vin, SHowrne Cracks AND DISLOCATIONS OF 
Stones EvipENTLY CAUSED BY AN EARTHQUAKE 
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study it demands, but if the generally accepted chronology of Mycenaean pottery, 
as adopted by Professors Wace and Karo, is correct—and we see no ground to 
doubt it — we feel safe in dating the end of the Sixth City to the early years of the 
thirteenth century B.c. 

Before leaving the area between House VI E and the fortification wall, where 
much work remains to be done next year, mention should be made of two peculiar, 
stone-lined shafts, resembling miniature wells, that came to light close beside the 
city wall. One, which seemed to be complete, has a diameter of 0.56 m. and a depth 
of 1.25 m. below the ground-level of the Sixth City, and around its opening is a 
small circle of stone pavement. The bottom is formed by a large slab of stone. The 
lining of the shaft is loosely constructed, and there is no trace of a plaster coating, 
so the “well” could not have been intended to hold water. It was filled with rather 
hard brown earth containing some sand, a few potsherds and many animal bones. 
The second example was discovered some 5 m. to the south of the first and likewise 
close to the city wall. It, also, had a big stone slab at its bottom, and a very narrow 
uncoated shaft. Two further “wells” of the same kind, uncovered by Mr. Lands 
alongside the city wall in square J 7, have already been mentioned; and yet another 
is visible—thus giving a total of five—close to the fortification wall in square J 8, 
where it was long ago noted by Dr. Dérpfeld. Several suggestions have been offered 
to explain the purpose of these diminutive “wells,” but we have not yet found an 
explanation that seems satisfactory. 

On the southwestern slope of the citadel in squares A 7-8 a new area of excavation 
was begun during the campaign of 1935, with the object of laying bare a considera- 
ble extent of the outer face of the Sixth City wall, together with the front of Gate 
VI U, and of making some deeper soundings outside it to look for a possible coutin- 
uation of the paved ramp of Troy II. At the end of that season a great mass of earth 
had been removed, and a monumental Hellenistic wall had been exposed (up to its 
northwestern corner), lying not quite parallel to, but almost effectually masking the 
fortification of Troy VI. An angle of a later Hellenistic wall had appeared toward the 
west, and toward the south had been uncovered a small rectangular podium, with 
foundations of limestone and poros still supporting some remnants of the super- 
structure in white marble. Under the supervision of Miss Dorothy Rawson the work 
in this sector was vigorously continued in 1936. 

Further examination and study of the podium itself led to the conclusion that it 
was erected in late Hellenistic times, perhaps as the foundation of a small templum 
with a two-stepped facade looking westward. No part of the entablature has yet 
been recognized, and the details of the order are still unknown. The foundations 
pass directly over the remains of the southern return of the above-mentioned monu- 
mental wall which hau here been demolished to its lowest courses. What little sur- 
vived was covered deeply with a fill of earth, stones and débris, by which the ground 
about the templum was raised to the proper grade. 

The ground-level of the early Hellenistic period lay some 1.50 m. deeper, clearly 
marked by a whitish, pavement-like layer of clayey earth, which extended up to the 
euthynteria of the great wall. The latter, which is preserved at the northerly end of 
our area to a height of ten courses, continues southeastward into the huge unex- 
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‘avated mound of earth in square B 8. What we have is probably a portion of the 
enclosing wall of a precinct of some kind, the extent of which toward the east and 
south is still to be determined. On the northeast and northwest the precinct wall 
must have served also as a retaining wall, since the terrain rose sharply in these di- 
rections. At some time in the Hellenistic Age the upper part of the wall seems to 
have been shaken down by a violent earthquake, and the blocks, apparently from 
five courses, lay almost in orderly lines where they had fallen at the foot of the wall. 
Within the precinct, a short distance to the east of the marble templum, and ca. 
1.50 m. deeper, were disclosed the foundations 

of a similar podium (Fig. 23), built of lime- 

stone, of slightly smaller dimensions and differ- 

ing somewhat in orientation from the later edi- 

fice. Nothing of the superstructure above the 

euthynteria is preserved. In the eastern part of 

the platform is a rectangular, cist-like hole, faced 

on its long sides by stone slabs set on edge. The 

hole was filled with fine gray and black ash; per- 

haps it was a sacrificial pit, or the shaft below 

an altar. Some 2 m. south of this podium is a 

deep well, lined with stones to hardpan, then cut 

in rock to a total depth of 20.30 m. A circular 

well-curb (Fig. 23), made of four large blocks of 

limestone carefully clamped together, was set to 

correspond with the early Hellenistic ground- 

level; the well continued, however, to be used in 

the later Hellenistic period when the stone lining 

was carried up above the curb to the new 

ground-level, in three courses of rectangular 093 — Rewarns IN A 8 
blocks, fastened together by dowels. The well, Cor- 
which was completely filled with earth, stones OF Marsie Tempium, 
and mud, was cleared to the bottom, an ar- 
duous task that yielded a small tear-bottle, a water-jug, vast quantities of coarse 
and plain shattered pottery and of animal bones, and a few other objects of no 
great importance. 

Digging down below the early Hellenistic layer, Miss Rawson came upon a fairly 
thick stratum of black earth, ashes and carbonized matter, clearly due to fire. It 
covered a fairly wide area, limited on the south by a low wall, rather carefully con- 
structed of small dressed stones. Partly straight and partly curved, it is presumably 
an early precinct wall, a portion of which was demolished when the shaft of the deep 
well was cut through it. Belonging to the same period is a small apsidal structure 
(Figs. 23, 24), which lies directly beneath the early Hellenistic podium: built of small 
squared blocks of poros, it is ca. 5 m. long and 1.70 m. wide, with a rectangular 
easterly end and an apse at the west. Preserved to a height of three courses, the wall 
encloses a fill of fine, extremely black earth and ashes (to which the box-like cavity 
in the floor of the podium descends). It seems likely that what we have is a small 
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altar, where burnt offerings were made. The pottery found in this layer, apart from 
a few early Classical sherds, comprises not a little imported ware of the Orientalizing 
Period (Protocorinthian, Corinthian, etc.) and many fragments of fine, polished, 


Fig. 24.—ApsipaL STRUCTURE, PERHAPS AN ALTAR, BELOw Earty HELLENISTIC 
Popium 


gray and buff vessels of native fabrics, and of shapes that seem to be characteristic 
of Troy VIII (Fig. 25). 

The remains mentioned appear to give us three successive stages in the history of 
a small precinct and shrine on the southwestern slope of the acropolis. Established 
in the Orientalizing Period, it maintained its existence with varying fortune through 
Classical and Hellenistic times to the Roman age. What cult was represented here we 
do not yet know, but light may be thrown on this problem by some fragmentary 
inscribed sherds and by a study of a great mass of terracotta figurines (Fig. 26), 
which had evidently been discarded 
from the Hellenistic sanctuary in a 
dump to the south of the well. 

Between the podium and the high 
precinct wall, in the northern part 
of this region, Miss Rawson was able 
to excavate a considerable area down 
to hardpan. Immediately beneath 
the thin stratum marked by its 
ceramic contents as belonging to 
Troy VIII, she came upon a layer 
‘ assignable to the Fifth City. The 
absence of intervening débris that 
a 2 ee could be attributed to Troy VI and 


Fig. 25.—Cup 1 Gray Ware, Troy VIII VII must be due to the removal of 
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much earth from this region to make place for our precinct, when, or before, the 
Hellenistic retaining wall was erected. The remains of Troy V include a complex of 
stone walls, apparently forming several small rooms, the interrelations of which 
are not yet clear; they seem to have had no doors and no windows, but, since the 
walls are faced with clay plaster to a depth of ca. 1.50 m., the chambers must have 
been accessible from above and are presumably to be regarded as cellars under a 
house. At about the same level as the preserved tops of the walls there was probably 
a floor, marked by a fairly rich deposit of pottery and the presence of a clay-lined 
bothros in which was recovered almost complete a red bowl of Fifth City style. 


Fig. 26.—HEaps or TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 


Beneath these cellar rooms the deposit lying on hardpan is of a different and ear- 
lier character; the potsherds recovered here resemble those found in the layers of 
Troy III and ITI inside the acropolis, in area E 6; but until the material has been 
more thoroughly studied we cannot date it more closely. Cut in the hardpan itself 
were several cavities of various sizes, shapes and depths, some of which looked as if 
they might have been made as grave-pits. If so, they had been disturbed, for there 
were no indications of burial in them. Although this area lies almost in the line of 
the paved ramp of the Second City, no traces of a continuation of the pavement have 
yet come to light. 

During the season our excavations were extended widely both to the north and 
west of the marble templum. The angle of wall of late Hellenistic date disclosed last 
year proved to form the south lateral retaining wall of a broad imposing flight of 
steps that led up from a low level on the west to a terrace across the preserved top of 
the Sixth City wall. Only part of it has yet been exposed (Fig. 27), and we cannot 
tell how much farther northward it continues beyond the limit of our digging. Ex- 
cept for relatively insignificant remains, the substructure alone is preserved: it is 
built of small unworked stones, laid in a series of twelve or more wide steps, which 
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apparently supported the finished stairway, itself constructed of large blocks of 
poros, one course of blocks, each with two treads and risers cut on it, fitting into each 
broad step of the foundation. The southern part of the stairway is in a badly de- 
molished state, but farther north it is better preserved. 

In the relatively wide space between the top of this monument and the Sixth 
City wall we were able to excavate to a depth of several meters. Just outside Gate 
VIU we noted evidence of a narrow trench, apparently dug by Professor Dérpfeld in 
1894 along the face of the gateway and later filled again. The rest of the deposit was 
for the most part undisturbed, and here we found a deep accumulation of débris, 


Fic. 27.—SuBsTRUCTURE OF Broap or Steps, SrxtH City WALL In BACKGROUND 


with quantities of ashes and black earth, continuing to 3.85 m. below our datum, 
and dated by many fragments of Buckelkeramik to the period VIIb. Scanty remains 
of a wall with small orthostates in its lowest course suggested that a house had been 
built in this angle, using for its southeastern and northeastern sides respectively 
the tower-like end of the massive south wall of Troy VI and the later construction 
blocking Gate VI U. Below this deposit we encountered only meagre traces of a 
stratum of VIIa before we entered a layer definitely assignable to Troy VI. The 
stone wall now filling the gateway stops at 4.09 m. below its top, and should prob- 
ably be dated to the very end of VI or the beginning of VIIa. Further study is needed, 
however, to clarify the history of the building operations of Troy VI on this side of 
the acropolis. The magnificent south wall of the citadel, which comes to a finished 
end on the east side of Gate VI U, is constructed of huge blocks of hard limestone, 
carefully fitted together in the grand manner of the best period. The northwest ward 
continuation of the wall, beyond the gateway, is far inferior in style of masonry: it 
is a much thinner structure, for the most part built of smaller stones, irregularly 
and even carelessly thrown together. What political or economic factors should be 
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adduced to explain this remark- 
able change in the character of 
the fortification we have yet no 
means of knowing, but there can 
be little doubt that a chronologi- 
cal difference must likewise be 
postulated. 

At a depth of 4.35 m. below 
our datum, just outside the gate, 
and presumably under the level 
of the street that led through the 
portal, Miss Rawson uncovered 
a large red urn, crushed and 
cracked by the weight of the 
earth covering it, but virtually 
complete. Closed by a stone and 
a burnt crude brick, it contained 
the skeleton of a child lying on its 
right side in a contracted position 
(Fig. 28). There were no accom- 
panying objects. The vessel (Fig. 
29) is a splendid example of early 


Fic. 28.—SKELETON or A CuiLp Buriep in 4 Larce Sixth City pottery, and the burial 


Urn. Troy VI 


must almost surely be ascribed 


to a period before the building of the fortification wall. 
Farther to the northwest, where the accumulation of earth was considerably 


higher than in the angle of the gate- 
way, the upper layer, of Hellenistic 
date, was first removed. Beneath it, 
comprising most of the second meter 
of the deposit, lay a stratum con- 
taining Corinthian and early Classi- 
cal sherds, together with local fab- 
rics in gray and buff wares that 
must be attributed to Troy VIII. 
The architectural remains consisted 
of successive groups of small, stone- 
paved circles, like miniature thresh- 
ing-floors. No fewer than nine were 
recorded, but there are still others 
in the undug area toward the north- 
west. They constituted several con- 
secutive layers, the earlier examples 
having been covered over from time 
to time by the later structures, ap- 


Fic. 29.— Buriat Urn. Troy VI 
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parently in order to correspond with a gradually rising ground-level. The circles 
(Fig. 30), ranging in diameter from ca. 1.50 to 2 m., were edged with a row of fairly 
large stones and filled in with smaller stones, all generally laid in sand; and in some 
instances traces of a coating of clay plaster still survived. It was not possible to 
determine with certainty the purpose of these little “‘threshing-floors.’”’ Perhaps 
they were made as drying beds for the desiccation of figs and raisins, a method for 
which, our workmen informed us, some good modern parallels are still known in 
the Troad. 

Underneath this stratum of Troy VIII Miss Rawson soon came upon the stone 
walls of a small house erected at some time during the period of the Seventh City. 


Fic. 30.—StToNE-Pavep Crrcies. Troy VIII 


It was built up along the fortification wall of Troy VI, against the sloping surface of 
which several courses of stones were added to make a vertical face. Although the 
house extends northwestward into unexcavated territory, the portion already ex- 
posed is divided into no fewer than eight diminutive rooms, some of them so small 
that it is difficult to imagine their purpose. It is likely that at least two periods of 
construction are represented, a supposition that might account for some of the ap- 
parent complexity. At any rate, the floors that were recognized, some of them paved 
with stone slabs, differ not a little in level, and the walls are by no means uniform 
in masonry and in depth of foundation, although in most instances they show the 
use of small orthostates in the lowest course. The fragmentary pottery recovered on 
the floors and just above them consists of plain gray ware, and buff ware in the na- 
tive Trojan tradition, with no examples of Buckelkeramik; consequently if the con- 
struction of the house is to be assigned to period VIIb, it must be to the earliest 
phase of that period before knobbed ware had made its appearance at Troy. In one 
of the small chambers next to the Sixth City wall was found a roughly rectangular 
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hearth, or perhaps more properly it should be called an oven, built of bricks; other- 
wise little or no furniture had survived. Further digging next year may clarify some 
of the problems connected with this house, although its extent and relations toward 
the southwest can be ascertained only if the Hellenistic stairway is removed. 

Below this broad flight of steps, to the west of the marble podium, a wide trench 
was dug in order to test 
the deposit which ap- 
parently had been left 
undisturbed outside the 
sanctuary by the build- 
ers of the early Hellen- 
istic retaining wall. 
Almost immediately be- 
low the later Hellenistic 
level Miss Rawson 
brought to light the 
foundations of a house 
belonging to period 
Vila. Only a portion of 
a single room with 
parts of its semi-de- 
molished east and south 
walls was included in the limits of our trench, and the full size and plan of the 
house are still unknown. In the room were found two huge pithoi, set deep in the 
earth so that their rims came approximately at the floor-level. Each had its stone 
lid still in place, but, as the covers did not fit perfectly, loose earth had entered and 
filled both pithoi. One contained only a few sherds, while the other held the frag- 
ments of a handsome jug of gray ware, which has now been put together. There was 
no evidence to show what had originally been stored in the pithoi. 

Farther southward, outside the house, in an area of sandy soil, a large open basin 
with a side spout (Fig. 31) was brought to light in a “nest”’ of pottery of character- 
istic Seventh City style (VIIa). The base of a pithos and a circular stone cover in- 
dicated that a storage jar had once stood here, but the deposit had evidently been 
disturbed in this place, and no remains of house-walls survived. A deep sounding 
was made at this point, reaching hardpan at a depth of 6 m. below the top stép of 
the marble podium, after traversing a thick burnt layer which contained vast quan- 
tities of potsherds. This material has still to be studied, and we cannot yet tell what 
is the earliest period represented, but fragments of flaring bowls seem to occur in 
abundance. 

The excavations of 1936 were no less fruitful in their yield of pottery than those of 
previous seasons, and in spite of the greatly enlarged working space made available 
through the construction of a new pottery room last year, we were soon again 
swamped by the flood of fresh material. Eight boys were kept steadily busy through- 
out the campaign washing, cleaning, fitting, mending and restoring and all the mem- 
bers of the staff likewise gave as much of their time as possible to this exacting labor. 


Fic. 31.— Deep Basin witu Spout. Troy VIIA 
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These combined efforts resulted in the addition of nearly 250 vases to our inventory 
of pottery and the ceramic history of the site through almost all its periods and 
phases is now richly illustrated in our local museum in which the collection has been 
provisionally housed and arranged. Much that is still to be done in dealing with our 
huge accumulations of potsherds was of necessity deferred until next spring. Miss 
Marion Rawson was able to complete an exhaustive study of the pottery from the 
upper layers of her area in E 6; Mr. Caskey carried out a similar examination of all 
material from the floor of House VI F and the superposed deposits; Mr. Sperling, in 
a like manner, made.a definitive record of the ceramic remains from the houses and 
a series of successive strata of the First City in squares C-D 2-3; Miss Dorothy Raw- 
son superintended the painstaking scrutiny of the abundant potsherds from the 
excavations of 1935 in the region of the South Gate; and Mr. Lands made drawings 
of innumerable profiles. 

The miscellaneous objects recovered this year were somewhat less numerous than 
in previous campaigns, but there is a considerable variety. The items recorded in our 
inventory comprise: 2 of silver (a bowl and a pair of tweezers) ; 33 of copper or bronze 
(including 3 knives, 4 arrowheads, 2 chisels, 16 pins, etc.); 6 of lead; 69 of stone (in- 
cluding a lion’s head of crystal, a bead of crystal, one of lapis and one of steatite, 6 
marble idols more or less nearly complete, a marble pommel, 4 knives, 12 saws, and 
one arrowhead of flint, 6 celts, 6 whetstones, 2 hammer-axes, etc.); 95 of bone (3 
needles, 16 pins, 46 awls, 1 comb, 2 spoons, 5 idols, 7 tubular implements, etc.) ; 1 of 
shell; 3 of faience; 5 of glass-paste; 220 of terracotta (1 idol, 3 spools, 2 buttons, 206 
whorls, a necklace of 27 beads, etc.); and 15 of clay (including 2 brush-handles, 7 
loom-weights, etc.). A great mass of terracotta figurines of Hellenistic date from 
the deposit in square A 8 has not vet been catalogued. Finally we should men- 
tion the bronze coins, totalling 70, which have been cleaned and studied by Mr. 
Sperling. 

Among the archaeologists who visited our excavation and gave us much useful 
information were Dr. K. Bittel of the German Archaeological Institute in Istanbul, 
Professor J. L. Myres and Mr. S. Casson of Oxford, Dr. C. Schaeffer, returning from 
his excavations at Ras Shamra, Mr. P. Devambez of the French Institute in Istan- 
bul, and Mr. Thomas Whittemore. We also had the special honor of a visit of the 
American Minister to Greece, Lincoln MacVeagh, accompanied by Mrs. MacVeagh 
and their daughter, and of Kazim Dirik, Inspector General of Thrace, who has done 
much to encourage archaeological work in Turkey. We were again recipients of much 
assistance and many courtesies from Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Bacon and Mr. and 
Mrs. Godfrey Whittall of Canakkale, which we gratefully acknowledge. 

The officials of the Turkish Government have again shown their good will and 
have been cordially ready to assist us. We record with pleasure our obligation to the 
Minister of Education, H. E. Saffet Arikan, and the staff of his Ministry. We have 
once more profited from the personal interest and coédperation of Dr. Hamit 
Kosay, Director of the Archaeological Service, who spent a few days with us at 
Troy. The new Vali of Canakkale has manifested warm, friendly concern in our enter- 
prise and in plans for making the excavations more easily accessible to visitors. Mr. 
Latif Oktem, Director of the Department of Education in Canakkale and the repre- 
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sentative of the Ministry, has likewise given us constant support. And last but not 
least, we are glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging our particular debt to 
Remzi Oguz Arik, who as Commissioner, collaborator, and member of our “‘fam- 
ilv,” has unfailingly acted with the welfare and success of our undertaking at heart. 
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CULLEGE U 


THE GREAT VICTORY MONUMENT OF ATTALUS I 


BETWEEN September 1879 and July 1883 there were found on the Acropolis of 
Pergamon several slabs or fragments of slabs of bluish marble, belonging to the sides 
of a long rectangular base or pedestal, which had stood in the precinct of Athena. A 
number of these slabs bore inscriptions, and these were published by Friinkel' and 
by Dittenberger.? 

The slabs, which are now in the Pergamon Museum in Berlin, are 0.65 m. high and 
0.22-0.28 m. thick. They have dowel holes on the under side, indicating that the 
pedestal had a separate substructure, consisting probably of one or more steps. On 
the upper side of the slabs are not only cuttings for the embedding of the cramps 
which joined the side slabs one to another, but also pryholes and holes for the dowels 
which fastened the top to the side slabs. At the bottom of the front surface of the 
side slabs is a socle, 0.19 m. high and projecting 0.04 m. The inscriptions are near 
the upper edge, with the exception of that of the artist on No. 22 (Dittenberger 274, 
fn. 7), which is placed in the middle of the slab. The side surfaces are worked for 
joining, but on No. 21 (273), the projecting socle is extended around on the two side 
surfaces. The back of this slab, which is left rough on the other slabs, has joining sur- 
faces on the right and left, to which cramp cuttings on the upper side, extending to 
the back, also correspond. No. 21 was therefore the narrow end of the entire pedes- 
tal, and the excellent preservation of this slab in its entire extent enables us to 
estimate the width of the monument as about 1.032 m. The inscription on this slab, 
which reads: 

Baowdeds “Arrados Tav kara 


ayavev xapiornpra 


is also the real dedication of the whole monument. It states as the reason for its 
erection the military achievements of Attalus I and serves as a superscription for the 
other inscriptions which name individual battles. 

The rest of the inscribed slabs belong to the long side, and, undoubtedly, all] to one 
long side, of the monument; for on the back, if this had been visible at all, were set 
uninscribed slabs of similar form, of which a number have been found. In regard to 
the order of the inscribed slabs, Friinkel ventures only the statement that No. 22, 
with the inscription of the artist, occupied exactly the middle of the side of the 
pedestal. If, however, we take into consideration not only the physical features of 
the slabs but also the events celebrated in the individual inscriptions, it seems to me 
that the sequence of the whole series can be determined with a high degree of 
probability. 

The six inscriptions along the side of the pedestal commemorate six battles or con- 
tests. In the order in which they were published, the inscriptions read as follows: 


No. 22 (274) "Ard Ppviyiar rhe ‘EAA[n]o- 
mpds| "Avrioxov maxns. 
1 Altertiimer von Pergamon, VIII, part 1, Berlin 1890, Nos. 21-28. 
2 Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 1, Nos. 273-279. 
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THE VICTORY MONUMENT OF ATTALUS I 
with the artist’s name yovou élpya. 


No. 23 (275) ris rapa 76] ’Adpodiowov mpds Todkoroayious 


kai Texrooay|as ’Avrioxov paxns. 


No. 24 (276) wepi Katxov rorapod 


mpos Tadaras waxns. 


Nos. 25+ 26 (277) ris rap[a— — — Alv]oiay 


kai rovs orpar|nyold|s uwaxns.! 


No. 27 (278) "Ad mepi 
mpos ’Avrioxov ulaxns. 


No. 28 (279) This Tapa Tov “Apracov é&v Kjapiat 


mpos ’Avrioxov 


If, now, we take the events commemorated in the order in which they occurred, 
the arrangement would be quite different. Fortunately scholars are agreed about the 
sequence of the events, although they differ in regard to the dates of the individual 
contests. As the earliest is placed the victory celebrated in No. 24. This battle was 
fought at the sources of the Caicus against the Tolistoagii, when they invaded the 
kingdom of Attalus because he refused to pay them tribute. By some scholars it is 
regarded as the famous victory of Attalus over the Gauls, by which he won the title 
of king.* After their defeat the Tolistcagii, reinforced by their kinsmen, the Tecto- 
sages, and by the Seleucid prince, Antiochus Hierax, came once more and this time 
penetrated as far as the Aphrodisium, the sanctuary of Aphrodite outside the walls 
of Pergamon. But again Attalus defeated the united forces and commemorated this 
victory in the inscription published as No. 23. 

Three of the inscriptions celebrate victories over Antiochus alone. It is likely that 
after the defeat at Pergamon the Gauls gave up the struggle and Antiochus tried to 
take refuge with his father-in-law, Ziaelas, king of Bithynia. Before he reached that 
country, however, Antiochus was overtaken by his adversary in Hellespontine 


1 This inscription was published by Frinkel as two: 
No. 25 "Ard rhs — — — — — — 
kai trois LeAlyeis xai ’Avrioxoy paxns. 
No. 26 rijs ev — —— — — — — — Alulolay 
kai Tous GAAovs *Avridxou uaxns 
But Gabler, Erythrae, Berlin 1892, p. 48, showed that the two were one inscription, and his reading was 
adopted by Dittenberger. 

2 Restored by Stihelin, Gesch. d. kleinasiat. Galater, Leipzig, 1907, p. 26, ftn. 2, by comparison with 
Frinkel No. 58. 

3 Polyb. XVII, 41, 7; Strabo, XIII, 4, 2; Livy, XX XVIII, 16. The controversy over the date of this 
battle and its relation to the struggle with Antiochus Hierax is too involved to be discussed here. Suf- 
fice it to mention the article of Ferrabino, “‘ Le guerre di Attalo I contro i Galatie Antioco Ierace,” Atti 
di R. Accad. di Torino XLVIII, 1913, pp. 233-244, in which the view is upheld that the royal title was 
given for a victory over the Gauls alone, and that this victory was won by Attalus at the beginning of 
his reign, in 241 B.c. To be sure, the question has been treated more recently by Beloch in the second 
edition of his Griech. Gesch. IV, 1, 1925, p. 681 and IV, 2, 1927, §§246-247, and by Cardinali in his 
article “AttaloI”’ in the Enciclopedia Italiana V, 1930, p. 260, but both of these scholars either had not 
seen or else they ignored the article of Ferrabino, and merely repeat such arguments in defense of the 
connection of the two struggles as he had refuted. 
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Phrygia and suffered the defeat celebrated in No. 22. As Ziaelas had in the mean- 
time been treacherously slain by some Gauls,' Antiochus turned south in an effort to 
reach his capital, Sardes. That he was followed and suffered another defeat near 
Lake Coloé, about forty stades from Sardes,? is recorded not only in inscription No. 
27 but also in the Chronicon of Eusebius, under the events of the year 229/8 B.c.* 
The pursuit continued farther south into Caria, and the final battle, fought in the 
summer of that year, on the banks of the Harpasus, is celebrated in No. 28.4 

The remaining inscription, No. 25+26, commemorated a victory of Attalus over 
Lysias and the generals of Seleucus. By this Seleucus we must understand Seleucus 
III, inasmuch as Seleucus II survived by only one year the assassination of his 
brother Antiochus Hierax in 227. By his series of victories over Antiochus, Attalus 
had been able to bring all of Hither Asia under his control, and to recover this terri- 
tory Seleucus III sent repeated contingents of troops under various generals. The 
Seleucid cause was also championed by Lysias, a petty dynast who had established 
himself at Philomelium in Phrygia.’ But Attalus was evidently able to defeat the 
combined forces and to maintain his position as the most powerful dynast in Asia. It 
was during this period, between 226 and 223 B.c.,’ when he stood at the height of his 
power, that he erected the great victory monument to Athena. 

The order of the inscriptions, according to the chronology of the events celebrated, 
would therefore be as follows: 24, 23, 22, 27, 28, 25+ 26. Since the inscriptions Nos. 
24 and 23 are longer than Nos. 27 and 28, No. 22 with the inscription of the artist 
would occupy the middle position on the side of the monument, as it should. 

On the front surface of this middle slab (No. 22) there is near the right edge an in- 
cised band 0.026 m. wide and 0.002 m. deep, which, according to Friinkel, appar- 


ently indicated the limit of that part of the votive offering to which inscription No. 
22 referred. Such division-marks Friinkel assumes everywhere between the in- 


1 Trog. Prol. 27; Kopp, ‘‘ Ueber die Galaterkriege der Attaliden,” Kh. Mus. XL, 1885, p. 121. 
2 Strab. XIII, 4, 5. 


terra bis aggressus, debellatus est, et e regione Koloae cum Attalo praelium committebat. The phrase 
bis aggressus has usually been interpreted to mean that Antiochus was defeated twice in Lydia before 
the battle of Coloé. Ferrabino, op. cit. p. 238, refers the phrase not to the place but to the year, that is, 
to 229: the first time in Phrygia, the second in Lydia. The meaning of the phrase is, however, unques- 
tionably that in the fourth vear of the one hundred and thirty-seventh Olympiad (229/8), Antiochus 
engaged in combat twice in the land of the Lydians. Inasmuch as Pergamon had belonged to the 
satrapy of Lydia, the battle at the Aphrodisium may be regarded as the first encounter, that at Coloé as 
the second. Thus we gain a date also for the first battle against Antiochus alone. This coincides also 
with the date of the death of Ziaelas, which is placed in 229, Beloch, op. cit. IV, 2, p. 213. 

4This victory is celebrated in another inscription, Frinkel No. 58-Dittenkerger No. 271: Baoweis 
“Arranos|| Act ralpa “Apwacov é[y Kapia: || r]pds ’"Avrioxov uaxns. Euseb. I 253: anno 
primo centesimae tricesimae octavae olompiadis (228/7) in Thrakiam fugere ab Attalo coactus post 
praelium in Karia factum moritur. 

5 Victories of Attalus over the generals of Seleucus are also recorded in the inscriptions, Friinkel, Nos. 
35 and 36. 

6 Wilhelm, “‘ Neue Beitrige zur gr. Inschriftenkunde,”’ Sitz. Ber. der Wien. Akad. 166, 1911, I, pp. 
48-54, Kleinasiatischen Dynasten; Holleaux, Avoias @idoupdov, R. Et. Anc. XVII, 1915, pp. 237-243; 
Beloch, op. cit. IV, 2, p. 548. 

7 These dates, suggested by Stihelin, op. cit., p. 30, are determined by the fact that the victories 
over the generals of Seleucus are included and that in the years following this period Attalus lost his 
acquisitions. 


3 Ed. Schoene I, Berlin 1875, p. 253. Attamen CX X XVII olompiadis anno quarto bellum in Lidiorum 
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dividual parts of the votive offering and the inscriptions referring to them. Since 
there is no incised band on any of the other extant slabs, he concludes that the dis- 
tance of the inscriptions from each other was very great and that uninscribed slabs 
on which were incised bands, of which one example is extant, were inserted between 
the inscribed slabs. According to the distance of the band from the inscription on 
No. 22, which must have had a band at a similar distance on the left, Friinkel infers 
that this part of the votive offering occupied a space 2.30 m. long, and that if this 
number represented an average for the individual parts of the votive offering, the 
six extant inscribed parts alone had a length of about 14 m. 

If uninscribed slabs with incised bands are to be assumed between each of the in- 
scribed slabs, none of the extant slabs would be adjacent on the monument. It may 
be, however, that only the middle part of the monument, on which appeared the 
name of the artist, was thus set off from the rest. In that case there is one place in 
which the extant slabs should fit together, if the chronological arrangement is cor- 
rect. Although nearly all the blocks are broken on one side or the other and the in- 
scriptions are incomplete, the right side of No. 28 should join the left of No. 25. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Wilhelm von Massow of the Pergamon Museum, I was 
able to obtain the exact distance from the front surface of the cuttings for the cramps 
which held the slabs together. The cuttings on the right side of No. 28 and on the 
left of No. 25 are both 0.10 m. from the front surface. In only one other case is the 
cutting the same distance from the front—on the right side of No. 26.! But since 
Nos. 25 and 26 have been shown to be parts of one inscription, this instance does not 
invalidate the conclusion that the right side of No. 28 fitted to the left of No. 25. The 


cramp cuttings, therefore, while they cannot be said to prove, at least admit the 
possibility that the inscriptions on the long side of the great victory monument were 
arranged in chronological order. 


Estuer V. HANSEN 
CoLLeGE 


1 The other extant cramp cuttings are as follows: No. 21, left 0.07 m.; right 0.065 m.; No. 22, left 
0.07 m.; right 0.087 m.; No. 23, right 0.06 m.; No. 24, right 0.062 m.; No. 26, left 0.065 m.; No. 27, right 
0.12 m. 


TWO LATE CYPRIOTE III TOMBS FROM KOURION: 


Puates I-VI 


IN THE summer of 1934, while members of the Staff excavating for the University 
Museum in Philadelphia were searching for early geometric tombs in the field called 
Kaloriziki, below the high bluffs on which lie the remains of ancient Kourion, they 
came upon an interesting find of objects dating from the latest Bronze Age and the 
transition to the Iron Age. Kaloriziki field,? which forms part of a large geometric 
cemetery, occupies the west corner of a low table-land, bounded on the southwest 
by a stream which descends from the steep valley east of Palaiokastro hill, and on 
the north by a low field, often flooded in winter, which abuts on the new Paphos 
road. Directly across the stream, to the west, lie the church of Aghios Ermogenes 
and the fields where Cesnola and the British Museum expedition found classical 
tombs.* 

Of the twelve tombs ‘ excavated in Kaloriziki field in 1934, three entire tombs and 
two of the three burials of a fourth tomb were of the late geometric period; one was 
middle geometric; the rest, with the exception of the two presented here, were early 
geometric. 


In the present publication I have tried to give all of the archaeological information 
relating to the tombs and their contents. In order to keep within the logical limits 


1 I have called this the Late Cypriote III period, and reserved the designation “sub-Mycenaean” 
for pots which imitate the L.H. III style. Cypriote art of this period is sub-Mycenaean in certain 
aspects, but non-Mycenaean in others; to speak of the period as sub-Mycenaean is thus both mislead- 
ing and unjust. The strictly chronological and topographical term L.C. III has the advantage that it 
emphasizes the Bronze Age connections of the period and maintains the distinction between sub- 
Mycenaean and strictly Cypriote pottery. 

The L.C. III period begins with the relative isolation of Cyprus during the period of disrupted com- 
munication which preceded the fall of Mycenae, and lasts until the early geometric period. 

I have adopted the terminology for Late Mycenaean proposed by R. W. Hutchinson (Liverpool 
Annals, XIX, pp. 117 ff.), which divides the material into three periods, L.H. IIIa, b, c. L.H. IIa 
includes the pottery from Tell El-Amarna and Gurob, much from Ialysos, and most of the Mycenaean 
pottery imported to Enkomi, Kourion, Maroni, and other Cypriote sites. L.H. IIIb is represented by 
stroseis IV-VII of the Lion Gate deposit at Mycenae, and by much of the pottery of Korakou and 
Zygouries. L.H. IIc is the period of the “Granary Style,” identified by Wace (B.S.A. XXV, pp. 30 f., 
40 f.) as the latest pre-destruction pottery of Mycenae, and more recently found by Blegen at Troy 
in the VIIth City. I have spoken of the graves on the island of Salamis as sub-Mycenaean. 

When I speak of the fall of Mycenae I refer to the actual destruction of the palace at Mycenae, and 
not to the vague last days of the Mycenaean civilization. 

2 Land registry office map, field LVIII-4-65. 

3 See the maps, Exc. Cyp., pp. 56 and 60. 

4 This is the first part of the publication of the excavations conducted at Kourion for the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. During the first two seasons, May to August, 1934, and March to May, 
1935, the excavation staff consisted of Dr. B. H. Hill, director, and Mr. George H. McFadden and the 
author, each in charge of a section of the excavations. Mr. McFadden supervised the excavation of 
tombs nos. 18 and 29; I was in charge of the others, including the two published here. For the third 
season, November to December, 1935, we had in addition the services of Miss Dorothy H. Cox as 
architect. I am particularly grateful to Miss Cox for rendering presentable my plans for the tombs 
which are published in this paper. - 
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of a paper, the primary purpose of which is the presentation of new material from 
current excavation, I have omitted the discussion of many pertinent problems, 
limiting myself to some for which there is complete or nearly complete evidence in 
these two tombs. 

Tue Tomss 


The tombs lie on approximately level ground (Figs. 1-4). The soil varies from 0.25 
to 0.35 meters deep;! below that is soft sandstone, little harder than the earth above, 
in which the tombs are cut. They seem to have been sunk without regard to orienta- 
tion. No. 25 runs from southeast to northwest, no. 26 from north-northwest to 
south-southeast. The tombs have approximately rectangular chambers and long 
inclined dromoi, which are narrow and converge toward the top. This type, which 
seems to be derived from Mycenae, is usual in Cyprus in the transitional and early 
geometric periods.” 

The dromos of tomb no. 26 is 5.40 m. long, 2.10 m. deep, and varies from 0.45 to 
0.90 m. in width. There were steps at the outer end, and a high step about two meters 
from the door. This door, cut the full width of the dromos, was closed with unworked 
stones, which project somewhat at the bottom. On these stones were found two pots 
which were placed there at the time of the second use of the tomb, or even slightly 
later. There was a step down from the dromos into the door, which kept the floor- 
level of the chamber. 

The outer end of the dromos of tomb no. 26 had been cut through when the cham- 
ber of tomb no. 23 was built. The chamber of tomb no. 23 would not have cut into 
an open dromos, and since tomb no. 23 dates from the early geometric period, we 
have an ante-quem date for the filling of the dromos. A niche in the end of the dromos 
of the late geometric tomb no. 28 crosses over the dromos of tomb no. 26 at the 
height of 1.85 m. above the floor-level of the latter. The door of tomb no. 26 opened 
on the middle of one of the long sides of the chamber, which was roughly rectangular, 
3.20 by 2.50 m. The roof had collapsed, so it was not possible to tell the height of 
the chamber, or even to trace the line of the walls to any considerable height. 

There had been two burials, both of adult women, in tomb no. 26. The first lay 
outstretched on its back at the east side of the chamber, lying with its head away 


I owe much to the help of many archaeologists, of whom some visited the site, and others assisted 
me in my subsequent study of the finds. Dr. Hill not only gave advice and assistance at all stages of 
the work, but made innumerable valuable suggestions in the criticism of this manuscript. Prof. 
Carl W. Blegen, Mr. W. A. Heurtley, and Prof. H. R. W. Smith have helped me in many ways. 
Dr. Virginia Grace was good enough to show me the interesting material from the University of Penn- 
sylvania excavations at Lapithos in 1931, and has discussed the Kourion pottery with me in detail. 
I owe a great deal to the late Mr. H. G. G. Payne for many suggestions and constant encouragement. 
For permission to study and discuss pots in the National Museum at Athens and the Eleusis Museum, 
I am indebted to Prof. G. Oikonomos, Mr. A. Philadelpheus, and Mr. K. Kourouniotis. Mr. P. Dikaios, 
curator of the Cyprus Museum, kindly allowed me to include in this paper two pots discovered by 
him in Kaloriziki field (see his report, Ill. London News, Dec. 23, 1933). 

Much is due, both in the field and later in the workshop, to the ability and interest of our skilled 
workman and sub-foreman, Christos Grigoriou. My very great debt to Gjerstad’s splendid pioneer 
work in Cypriote archaeology will, I hope, not be obscured by the fact that I have sometimes reached 
conclusions differing from his. 

1 The top soil is not represented on the plans, which show only the rock cuttings. 

2 See S.C.E. I, p. 265. 
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from the door. This is most unusual, as the head is usually toward the door. It does 
not seem likely that the skeleton was disturbed from its original position when the 
tomb was reused, because the contiguity of the bones is incompatible with a change 
in position after the many years which elapsed between the two burials. 

The burial offerings belonging to the first skeleton were undoubtedly moved to 
make room for the second burial. These objects, which must at one time have been 
distributed around the chamber, were gathered up and piled in a jumble at the east 
end of the chamber, partly covering the skeleton. Among the objects which were 
found in situ are the curved bottle, no. 44, perhaps a perfume jar, which she clutched 
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in her right hand, and a fibula which must once have held her garment in place, 
lying on her chest. The second body lay at the west side of the tomb, the head 
toward the door. It had been placed at full length on its back, its hands in its lap, 
and the legs crossed. On the chest we found straight pins, and between the knees a 
bone button. The burial offerings were placed around the body, mostly at the feet. 
Pots nos. 8 to 86 belong to the first burial, pots nos. 88 to 99 to the second. Nos. 100 
and 101 were in the dromos, and thus contemporary with or slightly later than the 
second burial. It is not certain from their position in the tomb to which period nos. 
1-7 and 87 belong; no. 87, however, has the stylistic characteristics of the earlier 
group. 

The dromos of tomb no. 25 is 2.40 m. deep, 0.50 m. wide at the top, and 1.00 m. 
at the bottom. Its length as preserved is 2.95 m., but the end of it was cut off by 
the chamber of tomb no. 27. It was probably about 5.50 m. long; it was certainly 
less than 5.90, or it would have been traceable beyond tomb no. 27, which it was not. 
There is a sharp rise in the dromos floor about one meter from the door, comparable 
to that of tomb no. 26; there were probably steps at the outer end. The door, which 
is narrower than the dromos, was closed with sun-dried bricks, measuring approxi- 
mately 0.12 x 0.30 x 0.40, and one unworked stone, laid in orderly fashion on their 
flat sides. There is a step down from the dromos into the door, as in tomb no. 26. 
The door opens on the side of one of the narrow ends of the chamber. The chamber 
is relatively narrower than that of tomb no. 26; it measures 1.20 by 2.10 meters. 
The roof had collapsed and nothing could be learned concerning its original 
height. 

Tomb no. 25 was broken into by mistake when the adjacent tomb no. 24 was 
built, and a wall, partly of finished rectangular stones, partly of unworked ones, was 
built to separate the two tombs. The contents of tomb no. 25 were piled in disorder 
against the far wall at this time, but there was no evidence of plundering. The shape 
of the tomb may have undergone some change at that time, though any difference 
would be slight, and those of dimensions rather than general plan. Only one person 
was buried in this tomb. The few scattered bones which are preserved seem to be 
from the skeleton of a half-grown child. That it was a girl is to be inferred from the 
presence in the tomb of pestles and women’s jewelry. 

Tue Buriat OFFERINGS 

Tomb no. 25 contained 118 objects: 104 of pottery, five of stone, five of bronze, 
one of bronze and ivory, two of ivory, and one of gold. The first burial in tomb no. 
26 contained 87 objects: 79 of pottery, two of stone, five of bronze, and one terracotta 
spindle whorl; the second 15 objects, of which 12 were of pottery, one of bronze, and 
two of bone. There were two pots in the dromos of tomb no. 26, and eleven pots in 
the chamber, of the period of which we cannot be certain. 

PoTTrEeRY 

In the following discussion I have grouped the pottery according to types, dealing 
with all burials at once, but giving the numbers of all examples of each type, and 
stating to which burial each belongs. T. 26A means tomb no. 26, first burial, ete. 
The pottery numbers are those of the plans. For a concordance of plan numbers, 
classes, and illustrations, see pp. 84-85. 
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I 
Late IIT (Mycenaran) 

a) T. 26A: 43 (pl. III; figs. 5-6). Three-handled jar with ovular body, low conical base, and short 
concave neck with flaring mouth. h. 0.418; diam. 0.334. Light brown clay with impurities '; vaguely 
lustrous slip of the same color, covering but not concealing the impurities of the base. Slightly lustrous 
grey-brown paint. Decoration: Neck, handles, and foot dark. Vertical bands by handles, descending in 
loops. Wide band flanked by two narrow ones around the body below the handles, repeated on the 
belly. In two of the three shoulder panels is a conventionalized floral pattern rendered in spirals, wavy 
lines, and dot-lines. In the third panel is another design, probably derived from the earlier octopus 
pattern, composed of looped lines, concentric half-circles, dot-lines, and a wavy line. 

This imported Mycenaean jar is of the earliest Granary style. The shape and decor- 
ation were particularly common at the end of the L.H. IIIb period, but were still 
current at the beginning of the subsequent L.H. IIc period. Certain elements brand 


y 


Fig. 5— Detait or Por 26: 43 (L.H. IIT) Fic. 6.— Detar or 26: 43 (L.H. IID) 


this piece as belonging near the end of the series. For the shape see C.V.A., Copen- 
hague, IIIa, pls. 39-42, particularly pl. 41, no. 6. For the “‘octopus pattern” see 
Myk. Vas., nos. 222, 223, 248, 249, 255-257, 357; Wace, B.S.A. XXV, pl. Vf, 
VIIla. The floral design is related to C.V.A., Br. Mus. IITA, pl. 8:3; Cat. Br. Mus. 
1, 1, A930; Myk. Vas., no. 174. The handle loops are a special sign of tardiness. 
(See Wace, op. cit., pls. [Xa, Xd.) 

b) T. 26A, 47 (pl. I). Amphoriskos with flaring neck, low conical foot, and lifted horizontal handles 
at the widest part of the body. h. 0.150; diam. 0.125. Light yellowish-grey clay, well smoothed. Some- 
what lustrous paint, grey black, thinning to greenish, crackled where thick. Decoration: Neck dark, 
double wavy line in handle zone. 

This, too, is an early Granary style type. Compare C.V.A., Copenhague, IITA, 


1The late Mr. H. G. G. Payne suggested that the foreign matter is a temper of ground-up 
pottery. The technique was fairly common in late Mycenaean pottery. It occurs on Nat. Mus. Athens, 
no. 1076 (like Myk. Vas., no. 41), a sherd with the representation of a stag’s head, a coarse ware pot 
from Kythera, and on several pieces in the Museum at Rhodes. The technique was used for the “ Palace 
style” wares found at Mycenae, Pylos, etc., and, in Hellenic times, on Corinthian roof-tiles and other 
architectural terracottas. 
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pl. 43, 10; C.V.A., Br. Mus. IITA, pls. 7, 1-7, 9, 13-15; AeAriov 1917, fig. 121, 3, 6. 
Ch. T., pls. XI, 11-12, XXXI, 54-56, especially the last. The clay and paint are 
exactly similar to that of Granary style pieces found at Mycenae and Tiryns, and 
there is no doubt that our pot was made in the same place as these. For Cypriote 
copies of this type see class IIv, 1, below. 
II 
CypRIOTE WHEEL-MAbE PoTTEerRy IN THE MYCENAEAN TRADITION 

There is some variation in the technique, but general characteristics are constant. 
Unless otherwise mentioned the clay is soft and sandy, softer than in the geometric 
wares. It ranges in color from light brown to grey, occasionally chilly green, and 
often has a slip of about the same color as the base. The paint is heavy and com- 
pletely matt, usually dark brown or grey, sometimes greenish. The occurrence of 
wine-red, clear dark red, clear light red, pink, vermilion, and rust-colored paint will 
be noted below. Generally the coloring is more brilliant in this ware than in the 
geometric style. 

a) T. 26B: 88; T. 26 uncertain: 2, 3, 6, 102; T. 25: 39, 83, 96-101 (pls. III, IV). Deep bell-shaped 
bowl with a high conical foot and one handle from the rim to the body. h. 0.088-0.111; diam. 0.115- 
0.151. Decoration: Double wavy line outside; bands at center inside. 25: 96, 97, 99, and 26: 2 and 3 
have closed spirals at the center. 26: 2-3 are made of brick-red clay and slip; 25: 83 is made of pea- 
green clay with vaguely violet paint. 

This type was very popular in Greece in the L.H. I and II periods, but dropped 
out and did not appear again until the Granary style. The Granary style and Greek 
sub-Mycenaean versions of the form (Wace, op. cit., pl. XIf, g; Wide, Ath. Mitt., 
1910, figs. 7-8) are clumsier and more flaring than ours, which are probably direct 
descendants of the L.H. II type. (See Ch. T., pl. LIII: 3, 6; Korakou, fig. 57 (L.H. - 
1), 66, and 78.) 

b) T. 26A:9 (pl. I). Bow], similar to class IIa, but with straight sides, and a heavy rolled lip. h. 0.091; 
w. 0.151. Light green clay and slip. Decoration: Base dark; wide band below handle. 

This is related to class Ila, but derived from Greece at a later period. It is re- 
markably close to Korakou, fig. 92, of the late L.H. IIIb period, preserving the 
sharp outline which distinguishes it from the related pieces of L.H. IIe and the 
Greek sub-Mycenaean styles. 

c) T. 25: 106 (pl. IV). Bowl on raised foot; lifted vertical handle from rim to body. h. 0.060; diam. 
0.100. Decoration: Bands at rim and handle. 

This is a cheap imitation of L.H. IIa cups like C.V.4., Br. Mus. I1Cb, pl. 
5: 1-8. The form appears, usually with upturned handles, tangent to the rim, in 
L.H. I-II (Ch. T., pls. I: 1, ID) and continues into L.H. Ila, after which time it is 
not found in Greece proper. 

d) T. 26A: 27-28 (pl. I). Deep bowls on raised conical foot; lower half of body conical; straightened 
short shoulder and flared rim; horizontal ribbon handle just below rim. 26: 27, h. 0.077, w. 0.142; 26: 
28, h. 0.083, w. 0.152. Decoration: Double wavy line on body. 

These are closely related to a L.H. IIa class represented by C.V.A., Br. Mus. 
IICb, pl. 12: 7 (from Maroni in Cyprus). Ours have a higher foot and a more flowing 
profile, but the derivation is certain. 


e) T. 26A: 51 (pl. I). Bowl. similar to the preceding, but with two handles, lower foot, and straight 
rim. Brown clay and slip; dark red paint. h. 0.091. Decoration: Single wavy line on rim. 
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This is eventually descended from the same type as class IId, but is immediately 
derived from the L.H. IIc form, as Wace, B.S.A. XXV, fig. 9c. 


f:1) T. 26A: 67 (pl. 1). Large bow] with high conical foot, and two double horizontal ribbon handles 
at the rim. h. 0.096; w. 0.202. Decoration: Wide band on body. 

f: 2) T. 25: 41, 73 (pl. IV). Similar, but with lower foot, and two single horizontal handles just 
below the rim. 25: 41, h. 0.074, w. 0.200; 25: 73, h. 0.050, w. 0.117. Decoration: Barred handles; double 
wavy line in handle zone. 

These are not easily paralleled, but they seem to belong with the pots in the My- 
cenaean tradition. They resemble, and are probably related to S.C.E., vol. I, pl. 
CXVIII: 1 (L.H. IIIb). 

g) T. 26A: 16, 19, 48, 84; T. 26 uncertain: 4, 103; T. 25: 4, 88 (pls. I, III, IV). Shallow bowls with 
very low base-ring, more or less profiled rim, and two horizontal lug-handles with vertical string-holes 
at the rim. h. 0.030-0.075; w. 0.124—0.240. No painted decoration, save for 25: 88, which has a dot- 
row between two bands on the outside, and concentric circles at the center and on the bottom; and 26: 
16, which has a cross between plain and barred bands on the bottom. 


This group seems to have Mycenaean ties. The similarity of 25: 88 and 26: 19 to 
class Ile, and the more general similarity of the group to class Ili below, all point to 
Mycenae. The lug-handles with string-hole are, however, a Cypriote characteristic,' 
so the class is, at best, a combination of Cypriote and Mycenaean elements. The 
purpose of the string-hole was to allow the pot to be hung up on the wall when not 
in use, and it is for this reason that the decoration of the few painted pieces is on the 
bottom, where it would show to best advantage when the pot was hung up. These 
are probably the prototypes of a type common in the Attic and Boeotian geometric 
styles. (See Skeat, The Dorians in Archaeology, pl. 1, 5-6.) Skeat (loc. cit., p. 13) has 
attempted to indicate the evolution of this type of handle in Thessaly, tracing it 
into Boeotia and Attica in the Protogeometric period, and identifying it as one of the 
evidences of the southward movement of the Dorians.? Its existence in Cyprus more 
than a century before its earliest Protogeometric appearance in Greece is a serious 
obstacle to this view. The Attic type is probably borrowed from Cyprus, and the 
Boeotian was certainly copied from Attica. The Thessalian probably has no connec- 
tion with either. 

h) T. 26A: 40, 42, 64 (pl. I). Bowls like the above, but with only one handle. h. 0.036-0.043; w. 
0.114—0.152. No painted decoration, save for 26:42, which has a cross on the bottom. 

These have the same origin and served the same use as the bowls of class Ilg. The 
fact that these have only one handle is a further indication that these lug handles 
with string-holes served chiefly for hanging the pot up. Only one handle was neces- 
sary for this, so the second has been dropped. 

i) T. 26A: 46, 83 (pl. I). Shallow bowls with curving sides, low raised base, and horizontal ribbon 
handles at the rim. The handles of 26: 46 are horned. 26: 46, h. 0.049, w. 0.217; 26: 83, h. 0.080, w. 
0.345. Decoration: Barred handles; wide and narrow bands near the base. On the bottom of 26: 46 a 
Maltese cross, outlined in black, and filled in with dark red paint. On the bottom of 26: 83 a similar 
cross, but with eight arms, solid black. 

26: 83 repeats a form common in L.H. Ila and early L.H. IIIb. (See Cat. Br. 
Mus., vol. 1, 2, C659-667, 669-673; pl. XXXII, shape 75.) 26: 46 differs from the 
other in that the handles, under Cypriote influence, are horned. 


' For similar lug handles, but vertical, see S.C.E. I, pl. CIV. 
? For further discussion of Skeat’s views, see class III, below. 
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j) T. 26A: 58; T. 26B: 91; T. 26 Dromos: 100; T. 26 uncertain: 5; T. 25: 2, 6, 32-34 (pls. I, II, IV). 
Deep bell-shaped bow! on high conical foot; two raised horizontal handles at the widest part of the body. 
25: 2 is of less graceful shape than the others, and of inferior workmanship. There is a groove around 
the base of 26: 91. h. 0.056-0.205; w. 0.098-0.270; 26: 91 was still wider, but owing to the poor state 
of its preservation, the measurement is not available. Decoration: Bands at rim and below handles; 
handles and base dark. 25: 32 has a single wavy line in the handle zone; 25: 33 has outlined latticed 
lozenges; 26: 58, dark red latticed triangles, outlined in black; 26: 91, elaborate triangles; and 26: 100 
has latticed checkerboard and butterfly pattern. 

These are of L.H. IIIb origin. (.V.A., Br. Mus. IITA, pl. 5, 9 and C.V.A., Copen- 
hague, IIIA, pl. 54, 4-7 are the ancestors of ours. A clumsier related type with a 
low foot and more flaring outline occurs in the Granary style of L.H. Ile (Wace, 
op. cit., pls. VIla—b, Xb, XIm-n, etc.), and in sub-Mycenaean graves on the island 
of Salamis. (Wide, Ath. Mitt., 1910, fig. 6.) 

k) T. 26A: 29, 34, 37, 61, 69, 78 (fragmentary) ; T. 25: 20, 21, 74, 87, 93, 103 (pls. I, IV). Deep bowls 
with gracefully curved walls, low base-ring, and two raised horizontal handles about one third of the 
way down the sides. 26: 78 has only one, horned, handle. 26: 61 has sharply inturned handles and a 
groove along the rim, but seems to belong to this group. 26: 37, h. 0.159, w. 0.356; the others: h. 
0.052-0.069, w. 0.154—0.199. (The diameters of 25: 93 and 25: 103 are 0.102 and 0.111 respectively.) 
Decoration: 26: 34 and probably 26:78 (the bottom is missing) have the same decoration as 26: 46, of 
class Ili. 26: 37 has on the sides vertical bands of red latticed lozenges outlined in black, and on the 
bottom an eight-armed cross, drawn in black, and filled in in dark red. With the further exception of 
26: 61, which is undecorated, and 25: 21, which has the added distinction of three narrow bands below 
the handles, the decoration of the remaining pieces is confined to bands on the base and rim, and at 
the center inside. 

These are derived from the advanced L.H. IIIb bowls like C.V.A., Copenhague, 
IIIa, pl. 54, 8-12, and Broneer, Hesperia, 1933, p. 369, fig. 41b. 

1) T. 26A: 11, 38 (pl. I). Shallow bowls with one horizontal handle and a long shaft at the rim. , 
26: 11 has a round bottom, 26: 38 a base ring. 26: 11, h. 0.051, |. 0.249; 26: 38, h. 0.033, 1. 0.221. Dee- 
oration: 26: 11 has on the outside two rows of alternatingly black and dull red solid triangles around a 
red and black cross, and a wheel design at the center inside. 26: 38 has outlined latticed triangles on 
the outside, a star on the bottom, and a closed spiral at the center inside. The shafts are barred. 

This was quite a common type in the sub-Mycenaean and Protogeometric wares 
of Cyprus (Gjerstad, p. 223, no. 1; C.V.A., Br. Mus., Ce, pl. 3, 1; S.C.E. 1, pl. 
CXXII: 1-4). The closest non-Cypriote parallel is in a group of Protogeometric 
bowls from Marmariane in Thessaly (Heurtley and Skeat, B.S.A. XXXI, nos. 
127-129). These have been explained as derived from an earlier Macedonian type, 
and this practically excludes the possibility of a generic relationship with the 
Cypriote pieces. The resemblance between the two types is, however, so very ¢lose 
that a common prototype must be sought. The L.H. III scoops of the type of 
Zygouries, fig. 155 and Keramopoullos, Aevriov, 1917, fig. 138 (from Thebes) perhaps 
furnish the clue. 

m) T. 25: 54 (pl. IV). Kylix on high ringed foot; inturned rim; vertical handles from rim to body. 
h. 0.182; w. 0.195. Decoration: Wide band below handles. In the handle zone. vertical bands of thatch- 
ing and lozenges, three on each side. Between these on one side a wheel pattern. on the other an out- 
lined latticed lozenge with snake-like appendages at the corners. 

This was one of the favorite shapes in the L.H. Ila and b periods, but it did not 
last into the Granary style. The ringed stem came into use at the very end of L.H. 
IlJb, probably a revival of the old Minyan type from which these kylikes were 
ultimately derived. (See the very fine series from Lakkithra in Kephallenia: Mari- 
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natos, ’Apx.’E@., 1932, pl. VI, especially nos. 43-44, and VIII, 113 and XII.) For other 
Cypriote sub-Mycenaean examples see Gjerstad, p. 222, goblet no. 3, and Myres, 
Liverpool Annals, III, pl. X XIX: 9-13. 

n) T. 26A: 85; T. 25: 76, 81, 92 (pls. I, IV). Small jugs with plain mouth and handle from mouth to 
shoulder. 26: 85 has a high base of L.H. IIIa type; the others have conical feet. There are air-holeson 
the shoulders of 25:76 and 25: 81. h. 0.085—0.108 (26: 85 as preserved) ; diam. 0.059-0.100. Decoration: 
Bands below handle; triangles on shoulder. The belly of 25: 81 is painted dark, and the triangles on 
its shoulder are of brown and very dark wine-red. 

26: 85 is of the usual L.H. IIa shape. (See Myk. Vas. XIII, 81, 89, XVIII, 133.) 
The others show contact with Greece at the very end of L.H. IIIc or even in the 
sub-Mycenaean period. They are very close to examples shown by Wide, Ath. 
Mitt., 1910, figs. 8-4, from sub-Mvycenaean graves on the island of Salamis. 

o) T. 26A: 79; T. 26 uncertain: 104; T. 25: 14, 43, 69, 95 (pls. I, ITI, IV). Jugs with trefoil mouth 
and handle from mouth to shoulder. h. 0.144—0.243; w. 0.114-0.168. Decoration: Bands on body. 
25: 14 and 25: 69 have double wavy lines on the neck. 

This shape first appears in Greece in L.H. IIc (see Wace, op. cit., fig. 8b, and 
Myk. Vas. XX XVII, no. 382), but a rudimentary type occurs in Crete as early as 
L.M. II (Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A696). It may have originated in Cyprus and spread 
west from there. There is in Cyprus a clear sequence from the Middle Bronze Age 
on (S.C.E. I, pls. CIV, 7-8, CV, 3, 'CXV, 12, CXVI, 15). The earliest example in 
the Mycenaean technique was found in Cyprus, and was thus perhaps made in 
Greece for a Cypriote order (Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 2, C584, L.H. IIIb). 

p) T. 26A: 70; T. 26B: 99; T. 25: 5, 22, 42 (pls. I, IIT, IV). Jugs like the preceding, but with raised 
ridged handles, tripartite in section. h. 0.182-0.214; w. 0.122-0.214. Decoration: Bands below handle; 
triangles on shoulder; wavy lines on neck. The bellies of 25: 5 and 25: 42 are painted solid. There is a 
swastika on the shoulder of 26: 99. 26: 70 is made of medium brown clay and rust-colored paint; the 
paint of 25: 22 has a reddish tinge. ‘ 

This type too may be older in Cyprus than in Greece (see S.C.E. I, pl. CX, 6), 
but our pieces are probably immediately derived from the Granary style jugs with 
lifted handle, such as Wace, op. cit., fig. 8b, and Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A883. The peculiar 
handle form is probably copied from a metal prototype. 

q) T. 26B: 94; T. 25: 18, 48 (pls. ITI, IV). Jugs with plain mouth, handle from rim to shoulder, and 
side-spout with strainer on shoulder. 26: 94 has a base-ring; the others have conical bases. h. 0.178- 
0.233; w. 0.139-0.189. Decoration: Bands on body: wavy lines on neck. 25: 13 and 25: 48 have latticed 
triangles on the shoulder (red and brown on 25: 48). 26: 94 has a large ogival zigzag on the shoulder. 

26: 94 is identical in shape with the L.H.- [Ia jug from Ialysos illustrated in Cat. 
Br. Mus. 1, 1, A882, a type which does not appear in Greece after L.H. IIIb. The 
others are derived from the same type. 

r) T. 26A: 23 (pl. I). Jug with side-spout with strainer, and basket handle. h. 0.235; w. 0.194. Deco- 
ration: Bands on neck and body; double wavy line on shoulder. 

This is a Cypriote copy of a type which did not occur in Greece after the L.H. 
IIIb period. (See Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A933-942; Ch. T., pls. XII, 14, XXII, 5, 
XLII, 43, LIV, 13; Korakou, fig. 97; Zygouries, figs. 162, 167. 

s) T. 26A: 26, 66, 73; T. 25: 49, 86 (pls. I, IV). Flasks with circular lenticular body, no base, and 
handles from the neck to the shoulder. h. 0.117-0.250; diam. 0.083-0.178. Decoration: Concentric 
circles on the sides. 25: 86 has closed spirals instead of concentric circles; it is made of light yellowish 
clay with a green slip, and is decorated with clear red paint. 25:49 is made‘of cinnamon-brown clay 
with a dark red slip; the paint is black. - } 
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These repeat a small L.H. I1la—b type, such as C.V.A., Copenhague, IITA, pl. 
48, 3. There are other related L.H. III types, one with a barrel shaped body and low 
foot, and another without foot but with only one handle, to the face of the pot. 
These are all early types, not represented at Lakkithra or in the Granary style. 
(See Forsdyke’s note, Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A886-889.) The high boxed mouth of 
26: 26 and 26: 73 is new. 

t) T. 25: 57 (pl. IV). Flask like the above, but with one face flattened, terminating in a knob, the 
other elongated into a flattened cone. The neck is swollen at the junction with the handles. h. 0.138; 
w. 0.090. Decoration: Three zones of hatching. 

This variation from the usual Mycenaean type is a delightful example of the 
Cypriote love for protuberances and asymmetry. A similar piece, though much less 
fanciful, is C.V.A., Copenhague, IITA, pl. 48, 1. S.C.E., vol. I, CXV, 8 should also 
be compared to ours. 

u) T. 26A: 25, 32, 49, 63; T. 25: 46 (pls. I, IV). Deep bowls with profiled neck, conical foot, and 
raised horizontal handles at the widest part of the body. There is a false spout perched on one of the 
handles, without communication with the interior of the bowl. h. 0.100-0.198; w. 0.136-0.245. Decora- 
tion: Bands below handles; wavy lines (or, on 26: 32, triangles) on the neck; triangles, lozenges, or 
vertical bands of varied designs in the handle zones. 25: 46 is made of light brown clay and slip, with 
red paint; 26: 63 is of medium brown clay, with black and wine-red paint. 

Gjerstad (p. 227), under the impression that this type had a real spout, claimed 
a purely Cypriote origin for it. It seems rather to be a composite type, based upon 
the sub-Mycenaean amphoriskoi (see class Ilv), to which a false spout has been 
added in the Cypriote manner. Such false spouts were popular in Cyprus in the 
Bronze Age. (See Gjerstad, p. 115, cult vessels (R.P. III.)) 

v:1) T. 26A: 15, 30, 41, 57, 60, 74; T. 25: 23, 65, 72 (pls. I, IV). Amphoriskoi with more or less short 

neck, conical base, and raised horizontal handles at the widest part of the body. h. 0.093-0.150; w. 
* 0.097-0.148. Decoration: Bands on neck and below handles; in handle zone triangles, wavy lines, or 
lozenges. 

This is a local copy of the Mycenaean class Ib, of the early L.H. IIc period. The 
shape probably made its first appearance at the end of L.H. IIb and was popular 
throughout the Granary period and into the sub-Mycenaean style. Eight of the 
thirteen amphoriskoi from the sub-Mycenaean graves on the island of Salamis are 
of this type (Wide, op. cit., pl. VI, 8, in the National Museum, Athens). For other 
parallels see under class Ib. 26: 30, 57, and 74 have a marked resemblance to Ch. 
T., pl. XXXI: 54. 

v:2) T. 26A: 56, 76; T. 25: 9, 47, 55, 56, 59, 61, 63, 79, 80, 85 (pls. IT, IV). Amphoriskoi like the 
above, but with higher neck and more flaring rim. h. 0.125—0.189; w. 0.120-0.176. Decoration: Bands 
on neck and above and below handles. Double wavy lines in handle zone; latticed triangles on shoulder. 
25: 47 and 25: 79 have in addition to the triangles vertical wavy lines on the shoulder. The neck of 
26: 56 is painted black, with three reserved bands. 

This is a later development of type Ilv: 1, and makes its first appearance in 
Greece just before the fall of Mycenae. Myk. Vas., no. 160, is perhaps the earliest 
known example of the form, though it is a full-sized amphora. There were five 
examples of this type in the Salamis graves (see Wide, op. cit., p. 23, no. 11.) 

w: 1) T. 26A: 14, 33, 39; T. 25: 27, 62, 64 (pls. II, V, VI). Amphorae, shape as class IIv, but neck 
higher and rim more flaring. Base-ring. 25: 27, 25: 62, and 26: 39 have “breasts” on the shoulder. 
h. 0.238-0.392; w. 0.190-0.374. Decoration: Like that of class IIv: 2, save that all but 26: 33 have the 
neck painted dark with reserved bands. 25: 64 is made of light brown clay with a straw-colored slip. 
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and is decorated with rust-colored paint. 25: 27 is made of brick-red clay and slip, with dark brown 
paint. 26: 39 is made of medium brown clay and slip, with black and bright red paint. 


These are closely related to the preceding, and must be regarded as large versions 
of the same types. Compare the pots mentioned under class IIv, and see also Cat. 
Br. Mus. 1, 1, A970 and A1023 (L.H. IIe). 

w:2) T. 26B: 89; T. 26 Dromos: 101; T. 26 uncertain: 7; T. 25: 11, 19 (pls. III, V, VI). Amphorae, 
like the above, but with the shoulder decoration disposed in vertical bands. 26: 7 and 26: 89 have 
subsidiary vertical handles at the base of the neck. 26: 101, 7, and 89 have flatter shoulders than the 
others. 25: 11 and 26: 101 have “‘breasts.”’ The decoration of 26: 89 consists of large and small tri- 
angles, and vertical bands of thatching over the main handles. The shoulder decoration of 26: 7 is 
composed of a zone of latticed triangles, over which is a zone containing vertical bands of thatching 
and latticing. h. 0.368-0.597; w. 0.350-0.530. 

These are to be regarded as secondary variations of class IIw: 1. 

x) T. 26A: 12, 81 (pl. III). Amphorae with handles from neck to shoulder and profiled rim. 26: 81 
is on a high conical foot; 26: 12 has a low foot and a neck-ring. 26: 12, h. 0.422, w. 0.315; 26: 81, h. 
0.281, diam. 0.188. Decoration: Bands on body; wavy lines on neck at junction with handles. 26: 81 
has outlined latticed triangles of bright red and black on the shoulder. 26: 12 has a hanging fringe 
suspended from the neck-ring. The latter is made of well cleaned light sulphur-yellow clay without 
slip, and decorated in black and purple paint. The technique differs from that of our other pots. 

See C.V.A., Br. Mus. IITA, pl. 8, 26 and Ch. T., pl. XII, 5, for Granary style 
parallels. The type seems not to occur before that time. 

y) T. 26A: 8, 17, 35, 45, 52, 53 (fragmentary), 55. 75, 77, 80; T. 26B: 90, 93; T. 26 uncertain: 1, 87; 
T. 25: 12, 29, 35, 37, 40, 44, 52, 60, 66, 78, 82 (pls. IT. IIT, V, VI). Amphorae with wide neck and han- 
dles from rim to shoulder. Most have conical feet. 26. 87 is made in frank imitation of metal work, with 
roll-foot and offset handles with rivets in relief. 25: 40, 78, 26: 8, 45, 75, 87 have neck-rings. 25: 12 and 
26: 35 have neck-grooves. h. 0.094—0.464; w. 0.114—0.443. Decoration: 25: 66, 82, 26: 53, 55, 87, 90, 93 
are undecorated; 25: 12, 29, 37, 44, 52. 60, 26: 8, 35, 75. 77, 80 have bands at the base of the neck, on 
the rim, and on the base. The rim and handles are usually barred. 25: 35, 40, 78, 26: 1, 17, 45, 52 have 
painted decoration on the neck and shoulder. 26: 52 is made of light brown clay and decorated in 
red-brown paint. 


The popularity of this shape in the L.C. III period corresponds to its prominence 
among the L.H. Ila and b wares imported to Cyprus during the L.C. II period. 
The splendor of the Mycenaean examples and the fact that their occurrence was 
almost limited to Cyprus has led some scholars to think of them as of Cypriote 
manufacture. They differ from the other L.H. III pots neither in style nor in tech- 
nique. Though it was a type preferred by the Cypriotes and perhaps made specifi- 
cally for export to Cyprus, there is no reason to think that it was not produced in the 
same workshops as the other Mycenaean pots. 

The type occurs occasionally in Crete (Evans, Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos, figs. 
105-106; Vrokastro, fig. 77), and Rhodes (C.V.A., Rhodes, Ac, pl. 4, 4, 5; 5, 5). The 
shape has been found in monochrome fabric in Mycenae (Wace, op. cit., pl. Vla; 
Ch. T., pl. LI, 20). There is no possible doubt that the type lived on in Cyprus 
without a break from the time it was first imported until its last appearance in the 
Iron Age. 

Ill 
CyprioTE WHEEL-MADE IN THE CyPRIOTE TRADITION 
Technique as in class II: 
a) T. 26A:71 (pl. I). Deep cup with round bottom and one raised horizontal handle set far down on 
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the body. h. 0.055; w. 0.111. Decoration: Four vertical barred bands meeting at the center of the 
bottom. 


This purely Cypriote type can be traced back to the R.P. III ware, but its closest 
parallels are to be found in the White Slip ware of the L.C. II period. (See Gjerstad, 
p. 195, bowl 2; S.C.E. I, CXIV, 1-4, 7-12; C.V.A., Br. Mus. 11Ca, pls. 7, 19-34, 8, 
1-11, 13, 15.) 

b) T. 26A: 18 (pl. IT). Bowl with round bottom and profiled rim. Three grooves at the base of the 
rim. Raised wish-bone handle with arrow head point at the rim. h. of bow]: 0.075; diam.: 0.153. No 
painted decoration. Light brown clay with a very smooth surface. 

This bowl is of unmistakable Cypriote lineage, closely related to the deep bowls 
with wish-bone handles of the L.C. II period. A near parallel is seen in Gjerstad, p. 
183, bowl 5 (Monochrome), and there are less striking ties in the Base Ring and 
White Slip wares (C.V.A., Br. Mus. I1Ca, 7: 12, 16). 

c) T. 25: 3, 94 (pl. V). Deep bowls with base-ring. 25: 3 has a horizontal string-hole at the rim. 
25: 3, h. 0.061, diam. 0.136; 25: 94, h. 0.066. Decoration: Bands of thin brown paint on 25: 3; 25: 94 
is undecorated. 


These unpretentious little bowls fit snugly into the Cypriote scheme. 25: 3 has a 
close parallel in S.C.E. I, CX VI: 7 (Plain White Wheel-made Ware), and 25: 94 
seems to belong with it. 

d) T. 26A: 62 (pl. II). Deep bow] with round bottom, inturned neck with profiled rim, and two raised 
horizontal handles at the widest part of the body. h. 0.152; w. 0.278. Decoration: On the bottom an 
elaborate cross enclosing an eight-spoked “‘wheel.’”’ Well cleaned medium brown clay and slip. 

This belongs to the class of deep bowls which was common in Cyprus during the 
Late Bronze Age. Our shape is close in all save the handles to S.C.E. I, CXIV: 5 
(White Slip I). The decorated bottom is common in Cyprus (C.V’.A., Br. Mus. I1Ca, 
3: 33), though the actual design on 26: 62 was probably inspired from Mycenae. 

e) T. 26A: 82; T. 25: 25 (pls. II, V). Tall bottles with flaring mouth and a swelling on the neck. 26: 
82 has a two-storeyed vertical handle from the shoulder to the rim. 25: 25 has two raised horizontal 
handles on the body. 26: 82, h. 0.270, w. 0.084; 25: 25, h. 0.255, w. 0.106. Decoration: Bands about the 
middle of the body; triangles on the shoulder. The body of 26: 82 is decorated with two tiers of vertical 
bands of various geometrical patterns. It is of fine pale brown clay. 

26: 82 is derived from the Wh. P. V flask (Gjerstad, p. 172, no. 2), with a vertical 
handle from the rim to the shoulder. The double handle and the swelling on the neck 
of 26: 82 are due to non-ceramic prototypes, perhaps to gourd pots with a handle 
bound on with leather thongs. 26: 82 is the earlier of the two, both typologically and 
in actual date. 25: 25, under Mycenaean influence, has horizontal handles. It has 
kept the swelling of the neck, though it is meaningless here. , 

f) T. 26A: 44 (pl. IT). Bottle with thin conical body, bent back over a vertical handle. Flaring mouth. 
Orange-brown clay; smooth creamy slip. h. 0.138; diam. at base: 0.038. Decoration largely gone, ap- 
parently in vertical bands, as on 26: 82. A vertical strip of herringbone design is preserved. 

The following Cypriote parallels to this can be cited: Gjerstad, p. 159, flask 1 
(W.P. IID), 172, no. 4 (W.P. V), 126, no. 1 (R.P. IV), and above all p. 140, no. 2 
(Bl. Sl. II). These are M.C.-L.C. I types; I do not know of its occurrence in L.C. IT. 
Gjerstad’s White Slip flask no. 2 (p. 196) may be related to our piece, but can hardly 
be regarded as an ancestor. 

g) T. 26A: 59; T. 26B: 92, 98; T. 25: 24, 26, 28, 36, 70, 89, 91, 102 (pls. II, ITI, V). Jugs with plain 
mouth and handle from neck to shoulder. All but 25: 89 have neck-rings. h. 0.0945-0.246; w. 0.065- 
0.165. Decoration: 25: 24 and 26: 92 have three bands at the widest part of the body. 25: 26, 28, 36, 
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70, 89, and 102 have bands on the base, rim, and neck-ring. 25: 36 has a naturalistic ribbon-bow painted 
below the handle and continuing the band on it. All of these have the handle barred. The others are 
undecorated. 


Gjerstad treats this as a Cypriote type, and I have decided to do the same, in 
spite of the fact that the type occurs in Greece. (See Broneer, Hesperia, II, p. 368, fig. 
40b; Ch. T. LVII, 16; Marinatos, ’Apx.’E¢., 1932, pls. V, 23; VII, 67, 68, 30; VIII, 112; 
and Myk. Vas., nos. 58, 8la, 83.) The type does not occur in Greece before fairly 
advanced L.H. IIIb, though it has a long previous history in Cyprus. It is, therefore, 
likely that the shape entered Greece from this source. Our pieces are very close to 
S.C.E. I, LXXXI, 10, middle pot (plain white wheel-made ware). Gjerstad is 
certain'y correct in relating these to the jugs of the Base Ring ware. 


h) T. 25:1 (pl. V). Piriform jug, with vertical handle to shoulder. h. 0.140; w. 0.079. Surface rotted. 
Decoration, if any, destroyed. 

This is one of the most persistent of the old Cypriote forms. It appears at the very 
beginning of the Bronze Age, and is common throughout it and into the Iron Age. 
See S.C.E. I, XCIV, 5, 7, 8 (R.P. I), C: 3-5 (R.P. IIT), CTX, 8 (Wh. P. V), and 
CXII: 1 (Wh. Sh.). The White Shaved example is particularly close to ours. 

i) T. 26A: 54 (pl. II). Animal-shaped vase. The body, on a low conical foot, is wheel-made; the 
upper parts are hand-made. There are spouts in the head and tail. h. 0.130; diam. of body 0.080; 1. 0.120. 
Decoration: Latticed triangles on the body and shoulder. 


This is a member of the characteristically Cypriote class with pierced mouth and 
handle on the back. It is close in essentials to Gjerstad, p. 187, no. 2 (Base Ring 
ware). See Gjerstad’s satisfactory refutation (loc. cit., p. 191) of Frankfort’s theory 
that these animal pots are Oriental. 

j) T. 26A: 10, 20; T. 26B: 96; T. 25: 8, 31 (pls. II, III, V). Deep cups with short profiled neck and 
handle from rim to body. They are of coarse sandy clay, brick-red to black in color, without painted 
decoration. Two have signs of burning, so kitchen use is indicated. h. 0.083-0.172; w. 0.096-0.162. 

This is an almost universal type. Corresponding L.C. II cups are seen in Gjerstad, 
p. 183, bowl 6, jug 4 (Monochrome), p. 196, jug 5 (White slip). 

k) T. 25: 45 (pl. V). Deep bowl with base-ring, short profiled neck, and vertical hand!es from the 
rim to the widest part of the body. Technique as class ITT). h. 0.140; diam. 0.169. 

Like the cups, this follows old Cypriote lines. See Gjerstad, p. 183, krater 1 
(Monochrome), which differs from ours only in that the handles do not reach to the 
rim. Whether or not this type goes back to an eventual Syrian prototype, as Gjerstad 
suggests, there is nothing to prevent our piece from being derived from a type which 
had become acclimatized in the island by L.C. II. 

IV 
CyprIOTE PsEupo-BuccuERO PotTERY: WHEEL-MADE 

I have preferred the old name to the name “Black Slip Ware,”’ which it bears in 
S.C.E., because the latter term is likely to lead to confusion with the Black Slip 
ware of the Bronze Age, with which it has no connection, because this is an imi- 
tation of true Bucchero and because it is not slipped but painted. 

Pryce and Smith (C.V’.A., Br. Mus. I1Ce, note to pl. 17) have expressed a view, 
since supported by Robinson (C.V’.A., Robinson Collection, Baltimore, p. 13), that 
this ware was made in imitation of Greek wares of the fourth century B.c. This is un- 
fortunate, for there is abundant evidence that this ware was manufactured in the 
Late Bronze Age and the early geometric period and then only. 
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a) T. 26A: 86; T. 25: 15, 53, 84 (pls. I, V). Jugs with plain mouth, handle from neck to shoulder, 
neck-ring, and conical foot. h. 0.065—-0.160; w. 0.045-0.111. Vertical grooves from foot to neck. 25: 53 
is made of light pea-green clay with heavy black paint; 25: 84 is of pinkish clay with black paint; 25: 
15 is of light brown clay with cinnamon-brown paint; and 26: 86 of pale brown clay with black paint. 

The shape is that of class IIIg, above, which we have seen has a Cypriote origin. 
It is not usual in Pseudo-Bucchero. A hand-made jug from Kouklia (C.V.A., Br. 
Mus. IICa, 12, 7) and the early geometric piece from Lapithos (S.C.E. I, L, tomb 
no. 417, pot no. 50) are like ours in all save the neck-ring. 

b) T. 26B: 95, 97 (pl. III). Amphorae with handles from neck to shoulder, conical base, and over- 
hanging lip. Pale brown clay; black paint, showing brown where thin. Vertical ribbing from base to 
neck. 26: 95, h. 0.272, diam. 0.208; 26: 97, h. 0.298, diam. 0.228. 

The shape is that of class IIx, and would seem to be derived from it. These pots 
are from a very late transitional burial, so the presence of an apparently Mycenaean 
shape does not weigh against the Cypriote origin of the class as a whole. 

WuHEEL-Mapbe Portrry or Types PreviousLy UNKNOWN IN Erruer L.H. III or 
PrE-MycENAEAN CyPpRIOTE WARES 
Technique as classes II-III: 
a) T. 25: 10 (pl. V). Bowl on tripod base. h. 0.109; diam. 0.140. Decoration: feet barred. bands 


paralleling feet on lower body, and row of latticed lozenges on body. Interior painted solid save for a 
reserved circle at the center. Straw colored clay; pink paint. 

This seems to be the first occurrence in Cyprus of a type which came from the 
East, and then spread from Cyprus to many parts of Greece. Payne has discussed 
the history of the type in B.S.A. XXIX, pp. 239 ff., giving an exhaustive catalogue 
of examples of this type of foot.! Our pot confirms his view that it came to Greece 
from Cyprus. Not only is our piece demonstrably older than known Greek examples; 
we can even infer from the fact that ours is decorated in the thoroughly Mycenaean 
manner that the type had been known in Cyprus for some years before this piece 
was made. The Trojan type mentioned by Payne is probably related, but not a 
direct ancestor of our pot. Ours is very close to a group from Jericho which has been 
dated to the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries B.c. (Garstang, Liverpool Annals, 
XIX, pl. X XXIII, 5-8), and it is probably from Palestine that the tvpe was derived. 

VI 
CyprioreE Hanp-Maper Porrery 
Clay and paint as classes IT, III, and V: 

a) T. 26A: 50; T. 25: 58 (pls. II, V). Bird vases. Basket handle on the back; funnel mouth (now 
missing from 26: 50, but doubtless once present); modelled tail and wings. 25: 58 has three feet, but 
26: 50 is without feet. 26: 50, h. 0.092, w. 0.084, 1. as pres. 0.162; 25: 58, h. 0.085, w. 0.082, 1. 0.152. 
Decoration: 26: 50 has bands of thatching on the back, and a band of latticing surrounded by a fringe 
of short straight lines on the belly. It is made of fine light brown clay with bright vermilion paint. 25: 


58 is decorated with adjacent bands of black and wine-red lozenges down the back, with a herringbone 
at the middle. The neck, handle, and wings are barred. 


This old Cypriote type (Gjerstad, p. 176, nos. 5-8, p. 114, askos no. 7 are its an- 
cestors) was imitated in many parts of the Mediterranean. The most striking of the 
derived types is a group from Crete, of which the earliest pieces are probably to be 


The pot Payne mentions as unpublished in the Mykonos Museum has since appeared in Délos, 


XV, pl. XXXIX, 33., 
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seen in Vrokastro, fig. 92 and P.M. II, I, fig. 70. The type is new in Crete and of un- 
doubted antiquity in Cyprus. The only explanation of its sudden appearance in 
Crete is that it was introduced from Cyprus in the sub-Mycenaean period. It is 
noteworthy that the Vrokastro bird is nearer to 25:58 than to 26: 50; this is the more 
recent of the two, and the time of the loan can thus be learned with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 


b) T. 26A: 72 (pl. II). Ladle with long bow-handle. No painted decoration. Diam. of bowl: 0.072;° 
h. of bowl: 0.035; 1. of handle: 0.082. 


This seems to be a universal type. It occurs in Greece (C.V.A., Br. Mus. IITA: 
5, 4, 21,9, 10), but it is also common in Cyprus from the R.P. II on down. (See 
Gjerstad, p. 96, no. 3, p. 110, 9; S.C.E. I, CII, 11; CVI, 7-8, ete.) The tradition was 
probably maintained unbroken in Cyprus. 

c) T. 26A: 22 (pl. IL). Conical bow! with flat bottom, horizontal string-hole near the top, and four 
lugs, one of which is partially pierced vertically from beneath. The clay is sandy, and varies in color 
from light brown to dark grey. No painted decoration. h. 0.073; w. 0.139. 

This pot is certainly Cypriote in character, but it seems to be without close paral- 
lels. The conical shape, the string-hole, and above all the lugs, are typically Cypriote. 

d) T. 26A: 13 (pl. ID). Small jug with plain mouth, slightly flared, handle from rim to shoulder, and 
round bottom. Hand-made of grey clay. Apparently sun-baked. h. as pres. 0.068. 

This example of the conservative mud-pie tradition follows old Cypriote lines. 
(See for the shape, Gjerstad, p. 169, jug no. 2, p. 183, no. 4, etc.) 

Vil 
Hanp-Maper Incisep WARE 

Hand-made pottery of deep wine-red to leather-brown clay, slightly granular but 
generally well cleaned. There is a heavy black slip and the surface is polished. The 
decoration consists of zig-zags, crosses, horizonta] bands, and twilling, incised with a 
dull tool while the clay was still soft. There is no indication of filling in the incisions. 
The pottery was poorly baked, and dissolves if put in water. The two pieces from 
Kaloriziki tomb no. 5 are included here by the kind permission of Mr. Dikaios, who 
excavated them. 

a) T. 25:7 (h. 0.057; w. 0.137), 25: 16 (h. 0.148; w. 0.312), 25: 75 (h. 0.099; diam. 0.197) (pl. VI). 
Deep bowls with flat base, slightly inturned rim, and two horizontal loop-handles about one quarter of 


the way down the side. Three horizontal grooves around the body just above the handles; triple zig- 
zag around the lower body. 

This, as also classes VIIb and ec, is related to the Base Ring and Monochrome 
bowls S.C.E. I, CXII, 4, 8, and 9. Probably the relation is only collateral and they 
are independently descended from the full bowls of the Early Bronze Age. (See 
Gjerstad, p. 90, no. 4, and p. 96, no. 5.) For the horizontal handles, which make their 
appearance under Mycenaean influence, see below, p. 74. 

b) T. 25: 50 (h. 0.138; w. 0.250); 25: 17 (h. 0.063; w. 0.133) (pl. VI). Deep bowls with base-ring, 
horizontal loop-handles slightly more than half way up the side, and full bulging sides, which contract 
sharply above the handles. Triple zig-zag between the handles. 

This type can be traced back to Early Bronze Age types. See under class VIIa. 

ce) T. 25: 51 (h. 0.064; w. 0.138) (pl. VI). Deep bowl with slightly profiled base, and horizontal 
loop-handles below the rim. Triple zig-zag around the body below the handles. 

This is a secondary variation of type VIIb. 

d) T. 25: 18 (h. 0.052; w. 0.123), 25: 30 (h. 0.046, w. 0.124), 25: 67 (h. 0.048; w. 0.120), 25: 77 (h. 
0.047; w. 0.119), 25: 105 (h. 0.050; w. 0.122) (pl. VI). Small bowls with flat base, sharply inturned rim, 
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and two horizontal lug handles with vertical string-holes below the rim. Triple zig-zag around the 
body: twilling on the rim. 


These pots are closely paralleled by S.C.E. I, CV, 1 (BI. Sl. IIL). The piece cited 
is not incised, but incisions such as those on our pots are very common in the BI. SI. 
Ill ware. 

e) T. 25: 38 (h. 0.084; w. 0.207), 25: 104 (h. 0.069; w. 0.189), T. 26A: 24 (h. 0.065; w. 0.174), 26A: 
36 (largely decomposed; no measurements available; it is like 26: 24) (pls. II, VI). Bowls with flat 
base, sharply inturned rim, and two horizontal lug handles about two-thirds of the way up the side; 
one handle on each pot has a vertical string-hole. 25: 38 and 25: 104 have arrowhead-shaped handles; 
26: 24 and 26: 36 have bow-shaped handles composed of one large and two small knobs. There is no 
decoration on the sides, but 26: 24 and 26: 36 have grooves at the base, and all have crosses on the 
bottom. 

These bowls have a striking resemblance to the Early Bronze Age group of which 
Gjerstad, p. 90, no. 3 (R.P. I) is typical. The precise duplication, by 25: 38 and 25: 
104, of the specialized R.P. I form must be due to a generic connection, in spite of 
the great span of years separating the two. 

f) T. 26A: 65 (h. 0.049; w. 0.113) (pl. ID. Small bow! with a flat base, deep curved sides, and a two- 
knobbed lug handle with vertical string-hole about two-thirds of the way up the body. Very lightly 
drawn circles on the bottom and vertical lines on the sides. These were drawn when the clay was quite 
hard, perhaps due to an afterthought. 

This is a secondary variation of 26: 24 and 26: 36, of class VIlIe. 

g) Dikaios’ T. 5: 15 (h. 0.043; diam. 0.094) (pl. VI). Cup with flat bottom, gently sloping sides, 
slightly inturned rim, and one raised vertical handle from the middle of the body to the rim. There is a 
triangular projection of the handle inside the bowl. Twilling on the rim. 

This is a common Cypriote Bronze Age type. See Gjerstad, p. 125, no. 2 (R.P. IV), 
S.C.E.1, CHI, 5 (BI. Pol.) and CVI, 7 (Wh. P. IIT). The lug on the inside seems to 
be unique. ‘ 

h) Dikaios’ T. 5: 10 (h. 0.089; diam. 0.065) (pl. VI). Small amphora with flat bottom, ovular body, 
and short flaring neck. Raised horizontal loop-handles on the shoulder. Double zig-zag around the 
body below the handles. 

Relatively close parallels to this occur throughout the Bronze Age. Gjerstad, p. 
100 f., nos. 5-6 (R.P. II) agree in essentials, but the R.P. I amphorae, such as Gjer- 
stad, p. 92, nos. 1-2 are perhaps even nearer, in spite of the vertical handles. 

i) 26: 21 (h. 0.094; w. 0.115) (pl. II, Fig. 7). Deep bow! on tripod base; sharply inturned neck, 
vertical loop-handles from shoulder to rim, and “breasts” on the shoulder. Twilling on the rim; triple 
zig-zag around the body below the handles. 

This type of bowl on a tripod stand was very 
common in Cyprus in the Early Bronze Age, and 
then only. Gjerstad, p. 101, no. 2 gives a R.P. II ex- 
ample. The middle and late Bronze Age types (Gjer- 
stad, p. 146, nos. 2-3, Bl. Sl. III) are quite distinct, 
and have no immediate connection with ours. The 
type may be originally Anatolian (see Dérpfeld, T'roja 
und Ilion, 1, pl. 37: 1, etc.), but it developed along 
separate lines in the two regions. Our piece seems 
farther in spirit from the R.P. II examples than from 
the Trojan, but the details, such as the vertical ,. 7 — Bow: ow Trivop STaNp. 
handles, show that it is Cypriote. The final proof that 26: 21. Crass VII: i 
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our pot is based on a Cypriote rather than an Anatolian prototype is given by a R.P. 
III group, such as S.C.E. 1, CII: 2, which is so close to ours in spirit that it counter- 
acts any of the arguments for non-Cypriote provenience. 

j) 25: 90 (h. 0.037; w. 0.041; 1. 0.082) (pl. VI). Pot in the shape of a larnax. Straight sides, flaring 
slightly to the top. There are triangular lugs with vertical string-holes at the rim of the narrow ends, 
going the full width of the pot. No incised decoration. 

This is a miniature imitation of a Mycenaean coffin. Such miniature pieces, dating 
from the L.C. II or L.C. III period, are often found in stone in Cyprus (Myres, 
Handb. Cesnola Coll., no. 1544), though coffins were not used in Cyprus until the 
archaic period. 

This hand-made incised ware has never before been reported,! so the question of 
identification is immediately raised. There is no doubt that it is a Cypriote ware, 
since we have seen Cypriote parallels to all of the types except the larnax, and even 
this exotic form was known in Cyprus at the end of the Bronze Age. The surprising 
feature of this pottery is its resemblance to that of the Early Bronze Age. It shows 
almost no trace of the developments of the many centuries which passed between 
the beginning of the Bronze Age and the very end of that period, when these pots 
were made. The L.C. III period has left its mark in the horizontal handles, which 
were almost unknown in Cyprus until introduced from Mycenae in the L.C. II 
period; they were not adopted by the native potters until L.C. IIT. The larnax only 
is new, due in all save technique to Mycenae. 

A comparable ware, based almost exclusively upon early prehistoric types, has 
been found in early geometric graves in Attica. (See Skias, ’E¢.’Apx., 1898, pl. 2, 
14-15; Burr, Hesperia, 1933, p. 564 f.; C.V.A., Athens, pl. 6, 13-14, Eleusis, “Isis 
Grave.”’) So far as I know, this ware has never been found outside graves. The 
pieces discovered by Mrs. Dorothy Burr Thompson (see above) were all from a dis- 
turbed area, almost certainly from a grave which had been dismembered by later 
intrusions. No pieces were found in or on the floor of the house of geometric date.? 

The hand-made Attic pieces are of miniature dimensions, and of shapes for which 
a common everyday use is hard to find. They are better adapted to ritual. The little 
tripod bowls from the Isis Grave suggest a continuity of the Bronze Age use of tripod 
braziers for the perfuming or fumigation of tombs. Since these pots occur only in 
graves it is probable that they were designed to play some part in the rites of the 
dead. 

Our new Cypriote ware has distinct nether-world characteristics. Here, as in 
Attica, there is a tripod bow]; this too must have been used for ritualistic perfuming 
or fumigation. The larnax proves the matter. It is surely not mere chance that this is 
the only non-Cypriote shape to appear in this ware. 

It is impossible to say how these early types were preserved. They may have been 
blind attempts at archaism, but this is unlikely. It is more likely that they are copies 


1 This period has been so little explored that the lack of previous finds is not surprising, partic- 
ularly when we consider that most of the little known of L.C. III was found at a time when such dreary 
pottery as this would have been discarded by the finder, so as not to clutter up museums or worry 
archaeologists. Even had it been spared by the finder it would almost certainly have been destroyed by 
the vigorous cleaning which is still popular in Cyprus. 

*I am indebted to Mrs. Thompson for this and other information. 
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Fic. 8. — ELEMENTs OF DEsIGN ON PAINTED WARES 


of early pottery found by chance. No doubt early tombs or city remains were found 
from time to time; the potters of L.C. III may well have tried to imitate the earlier 
objects. A third possibility is that these types survived unchanged in folk memory. 
Such survivals are almost impossible to trace, but the possibility must be considered. 
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ELEMENTS OF DrEsIGN ON PAINTED WaRrEs (Fig. 8) 
After the designation of each design I have listed the numbers of the pots on 
which the design occurs. Exception has been made for the horizontal wavy line and 
latticed triangle, which are so common that this is unnecessary. 


Designs OccurRING IN BotH MycENAEAN AND EAR Cypriote Fasrics, Nos. 1-21 

. Horizontal wavy line. Myc.: C.V.A., Br. Mus. IICb, pl. 5, 14, 18; Cyprus: S.C_E. I, CVI, 5, 8-10; 
CVII, 1, 3, 4, 7-10; CVIII, 3, 4, 6-11, etc. 

. Pendant horizontal wavy line. 25: 14. Myc.: L.H. II (no L.H. III known) ; Zygouries, pl. XIV, 1-2; 
Cat. Br. Mus. 1,,1, A785; Cyprus: S.C.E. 1, CTX, 9. 

. Vertical wavy line. 25:47, 79; 26:82. Myc.: Ch. T., pl. XXV, 2; Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 2, C380; Cyprus: 
S.C.E. I, CV, 8, 10; CVI, 4, 8, 9; CXV, 14, 15. 

. Barred band. 25: 62, 81, 92; 26: 16, 50, 71. Myc.: Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A1081, 10824; Cyprus: S.C.E. 
E, CARY, 7, 10, 1); CAV, 1, 

. Dot-line between bands. 25: 88. L.H.II: C.V.A., Rhodes, IICa, pl. 8, 4; Cyprus: S.C_E. 1, CXIV, 5. 

. Herringbone. 25: 11, 19, 58; 26: 17, 44, 75, 82, 101. Myc.: Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A1981,2-3; Cyprus: 
S.C.E. 1, XCVIII, 7; XCIX, 8; CXVI, 1. 

. Thatching. 25:11, 19, 54, 57; 26:7, 50, 63, 91, 101. Myc.: B.S.A. XXV, pl. IX, b; Cyprus: Gjerstad, 
p. 195, jug 1. 

. Latticing. 25: 19; 26:1, 7, 50, 82. Myc.: Ch. T. XXXII, 1; B.S.A. XXV, fig. 19b; Cyprus: S.C.E. 
I, CV, 6-10; CVI, 1-4. 

. Lozenges, latticed, not outlined. 25: 10, 11, 46, 78; 26: 1, 15, 37, 63, 101. Myc.: Myk. Vas., nos. 
84, 246, 256, 257, 357; Cyprus: S.C.E. I, CVI, 2, 4; CVI, 11; CXIV, 1, 2, 4, 8. 

. Lozenges, solid, not outlined. 25: 19; 26: 63, 82, 89, 101. M.H. (L.H. III not known); Myk. Vas., 
no. 182; Cyprus: S.C.E. 1, CVI, 5. 

. Lozenges, reserved. 25: 11. M.H. (L.H. III not known); Myk. Vas., no. 183b; Cyprus: S.C.E. 
I, XCIX, 5. 

. Lozenges, dotted. 25: 78; 26: 101; Myc.: C.V.A., Rhodes, IAc, 12, 6; Cyprus: C.V.A., Br. Mus. 
IICa, 7, 17. 

. Latticed triangle, not outlined. Myc.: Myl:. Vas., no. 378; C.V.A., Copenhague, IITA, 47, 1, 7; 
Cyprus: S.C.E. I, CVII, 3. 

. Hatched triangle, not outlined. 
I, CVI, 6, 8; CVITI, 3. 

. Triangle, solid, outlined. 25: 48; 26: 11. Myc.: Myk. Vas., no. 37, Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A929, 930; 
Cyprus: S.C.E.1, XL, Lapithos, tomb no. 702, no. 114. 

. “Butterfly pattern,” rectilinear: 26:1, 100; curvilinear: 26: 17. Rectilinear: L.H. I or II: Mylonas, 
IIpotor. ’EXevois, fig. 94; Cyprus: S.C.E.1, XCTX, 7; CTX, 9. Curvilinear: L.H. I or If: Mylonas, 
IIpotor. ’EXevois, fig. 94, Ch. T., pl. LVI, 2. I know of no L.H. III or early Cypriote examples of 
the curvilinear type. It occurs in L.M. III, Crete (Dohan, Univ. Penna. Journ. XXIII, no. 1, 
fig. 1). 

. Concentric circles. 25: 49; 26: 26, 66, 73. Myc.: C.V.A., Br. Mus. IICb, 4, 25; Ch. T., pl. XLII, 7 
(L.H. I); Cyprus: S.C.E. I, XCVI, 6, 8; XCVII, 4-6, 9; C, 1, 2. 

. Plain cross. 26: 16, 42, 49. Myc.: Myk. Vas., nos. 226-228; Cyprus: C.V.A., Br. Mus. IICa, pls. 
3, 33; 7, 28, 29. 

. Latticed checkerboard. 26: 99, 100. Only the plain checkerboard is found in L.H. III wares (C.V.A., 
Br. Mus. IICb, pl. 9, 8). It is common in Cyprus. (See: S.C.E. I, CVII, 11; C.V.A., Br. Mus. 
Ca, pl. 5, 7, 12, 13.) 

. Latticed triangle, outlined. No Mycenaean example known to me, but this is a primary variation 
of the ordinary latticed triangle, which was common in Mycenae. This type is found in Thessaly 
in the early geometric period (B.S.A. XXXTI, pl. IV, 50, 51, 53, 56). Cyprus: S.C.E.1, pl. CXV, 15. 

. Triangle of grouped latticing. 26:89. There are earlier Cypriote parallels to this manner of dividing 
a space (S.C.E.I, pl. CV, 7, 10), but I know of no Mycenaean examples. The design occurs on early 


".A., Copenhague, IITA, 47: 7; Cyprus: S.C.E. 
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geometric Thessalian ware (Wace and Thompson, fig. 145e), and one must reckon with the possi- 
bility of a Mycenaean prototype now lost to us. 

Designs OccuRRING IN MycENAEAN Sty.es, But Not in Cyprus, Nos. 22-35 

. Naturalistic ribbon below handle. 25: 36. Cf. Korakou, fig. 69 (L.H. II), probably a coincidence 
of fancy rather than a continuity of tradition. 

. Scalloped line. 26: 101. Argive Heraeum II, LIV, 38; LV, 5, 31; S.C.E. 1, CX VIII, 6; Cat. Br. Mus. 
1, 1, A1015. 

. Lozenges, latticed and outlined. 25: 19, 33, 54. C.V.A., Br. Mus. IICb, 10, 3. 

. Vertically stacked triangles. 26:82. Myk. Vas., no. 380. Also in Crete (L.M. III): Evans, Preh. T. 
Knossos, fig. 117, no. 76e. 

3. Pointed latticed triangles: 25: 65, 72; 26: 14, 41. Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A1081,2-s. 

. Triangle of dotted latticing. 25: 62. Myk. Vas., no. 160. Related to the “netted triangles” of the 
Granary close style, as on Nat. Mus. Athens, no. 1077. 

. Triangles enclosing a semi-oval. 26: 32. Variations of the same central theme are: Zygouries, fig. 
130, no. 2 (early L.H. IIT), and Myk. Vas., no. 91. 

29. Triangles subdivided into two smaller triangles and a lozenge, or four smaller triangles. 25: 78; 
26: 32, 33, 39, 89, 91. This is a common L.H. III scheme, which lived on in several sub-Mycenaean 
wares. For L.H. III examples see: C.V.A., Copenhague, IIIA, 61, 2; Myk. Vas., nos. 69 and 162; 
C.V.A., Br. Mus. IIIA, 3, 13; Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A1012. For L.M. III examples see Evans. Preh. 
T. Knossos, fig. 114, 54a; 105f. For sub-Mycenaean see Vrokastro, figs. 93 and 99; Wide, Ath. 
Mitt., 1910, V, 4. 

. Closed spiral. 25: 86, 96, 97, 99; 26: 2, 3, 38. See C.V.A., Br. Mus. TILA, 3, 9; (L.H. III) and the 
following L.H. I-II examples: Ch. T. LIV, 7, XX XIII, 12; XLI, 35; XLVIII, 9. 

. Wheel design. 25: 54; 26: 11, 62. Compare Cat. Br. Mus. 1, 1, A1015 and note; C.V.A., Rhodes, 
ITAc, 13, 1. 

. Maltese cross. 26: 34, 46. (See Myl:. Vas., no. 223 and the Cycladic crosses, B.S.A. XVII, pl. 
XIV, 35, from Phylakopi.) 

3. Eight-armed cross. 26:37, 83. Doubtless derived from the above four-armed variety. I know of no 
Bronze Age examples of this form earlier than ours. : 

. Star with reserved circle in center. 26: 38. This is probably related to the designs, Cat. Br. Mus. 
1, 1, A1076, and Myk. Vas., no. 171, but its closest parallels are to be found in Mycenaean metal- 
work. (See Myk. Vas., vol. I, fig. 5, and Karo, pl. LIX, 325.) 

35. Elaborate cross enclosing a wheel design. 26: 62. For the wheel see no. 31 above. The cross is inde- 
pendent of the Maltese cross family, but is a first cousin of the above star. This is dependent upon 
the design Karo, LIX, 325, the result of the pairing of the arms of the star. This is already indi- 
cated on the prototype. The insertion of the wheel into the center is not startling. 

New ComBrnaTions OF MycENAEAN Decorative Motivss, Nos. 36-38 

. Elaborate triangle. 25: 19. All of the elements of this design are common in the late Mycenaean 
style. (See designs nos. 4, 6, and 13 above.) For a triangle with rounded corners see Cat. Br. Mus. 
1, 1, A1012; for a triangle enclosed in a semi-circle see Myk. Vas., no. 69. Our triangle may owe 
something to the “Close Style” of L.H. IIc. ‘ 

. Solid and latticed triangles outlined with barred bands. 25: 62, 81, 92; 26: 82. These are all My- 
cenaean motives (see above, nos. 4, 15, 20), and their combination here is not surprising. 

. Solid triangles disposed vertically. 25: 19. This seems to be the ordinary Mycenaean motive re- 
arranged by a vertical-minded Cypriote. 

DesicNs ABSENT FROM MycENAEAN AND EARLIER Bronze AGE Cyprus, Nos. 39-42 

9. Swastika. 26: 25, 99. Although the swastika is missing from the earlier pottery of Cyprus and from 
the L.H. III wares of the Greek mainland, it is an age-old motive found sporadically throughout 
the Aegean and the East generally from the earliest to the latest times. Notable Middle Bronze 
Age examples are B.S.A. XVII, pl. XIV, 23, 26, 27, and Phylakopi, XII, 9, all from Phylakopi in 
Melos. The design on the L.H. I-II pot from Mycenae (B.S.A. XXV, pl. XLVIII,e) is probably 
a poor attempt at a swastika. (See also Palaikastro, X, a, e (M.M. I).) 
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. Free-standing outlined latticed lozenge, with snake-like appendages at the four corners. 25: 54. 
This interesting motive is one of a large and varied class which includes S.C.E. I, CXV, 15 (Wh. P. 
wheel-made); Phylakopi, V, 18; VII, 17; Myk. Vas., no. 377, and the Mycenaean gold plaques 
Karo, LXI, LXVI: all but 689. In the Iron Age it is represented by Ath. Mitt., 1903, Beilage 
XXVIII, 2 (Thera), and the following Rhodian geometric pieces: Délos, XV, pl. XLVII, 13, 14, 
15, and C.V’.A., Rhodes, IIDe, 6, 1. Whether or not this design has more than purely ornamental 
significance is a question which cannot be considered here. Suffice it to note that it occurs here in 
company with the wheel design, to which some ascribe an extra-ornamental meaning. 

. Large zig-zag on shoulder. 26: 94. There are many examples of this in the geometric pottery of 
Cyprus, but I do not know of its occurrence before ours. 

. Pendant lines at neck-base. 25: 69; 26: 12, 104. This seems to make its first appearance in the sub- 


Mycenaean styles. See Ath. Mitt., 1910, pl. VI, 7; C.V.A., Br. Mus. IITA, 11, 14, and C.V.A., 
Athens, pls. II, 10; III, 2. 


All of the designs found on our pottery, with the exception of nos. 39-42 and per- 
haps the dubious 19-21, occur on Mycenaean ware. In order to avoid false conclu- 
sions it must be borne in mind that the twenty-one patterns which occur in both the 
L.H. III and the pre-Mycenaean Cypriote styles are not limited to those two places. 
They are the fundamental patterns of practically all geometric styles the world over. 
It is dangerous to draw conclusions from their presence or absence in a given region, 
for while they may be borrowed by one culture from another this is by no means 
always the case. Their origin may be purely spontaneous. It is permissible to use 
them for deductions concerning the relations of two localities only when they appear 
in both regions in characteristic combinations, common to both, or when they are as- 
sociated with vase-forms and a manner of decorating these vases which is constant. 

The close correspondence of the Cypriote sub-Mycenaean pottery to the Myce- 
naean pottery of the Greek mainland in shapes and elements and syntax of decora- 
tion make the dependence of the Cypriote upon L.H. III obvious. The designs are 
intimately connected with other Helladic characteristics of this ware, and there is 
no generic relation to the decoration of the pre-Mycenaean Cypriote pottery. 

Eleven of our shapes are of non-Mycenaean, Cypriote origin. The decoration of 
the painted pieces calls for special consideration. 

26:71 is purely Cypriote in shape and disposition of design. The use of the barred 
band is to be explained as a direct transfer from the earlier Cypriote type, without 
Mycenaean influence. 

The animal vase 26: 54 too is strictly Cypriote. Though latticed triangles are 
common on pots in the Mycenaean tradition they are equally so in the strictly 
Cypriote styles. Their use here in two tiers is Cypriote rather than Helladic. 

The principle of the decoration of the bottom of 26: 62 is Cypriote, but a Myce- 
naean design which appealed to the Cypriote potter has been lifted from its original 
context and reused in the native manner to enhance a local type. 

26: 82 is to be explained in the same way. The elements of the decoration are bor- 
rowed from L.H. III pottery, but their use in two zones of vertical bands is pre- 
eminently Cypriote. The potter of the Greek mainland avoided vertical arrange- 
ments whenever possible. The Cypriote revelled in them. What little remains of the 
decoration of 26: 44 indicates a similar scheme. The vertical arrangement of the 
triangles on 25: 19 is probably due to the same Cypriote touch in the arrangement 
of Helladic motifs. 
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The bottle 25: 25 is a more recent development of the type of 26: 82, with a strong 
swing toward a more Mycenaean style. The high vertical double handle has been 
replaced by two lifted horizontal handles, which break the long vertical line of the 
body. The vertical bands of design have been given up, and the main emphasis has 
been placed, in the best Mycenaean manner, on the expanded shoulder. Only the 
broad horizontal band on the body and the now meaningless swelling on the neck 
survive from the earlier type. 

The two jugs with bands on the body, 25: 24 and the late 26: 92 are quite Myce- 
naean in decoration. 

The duck vases are of a well known Cypriote type. 26: 50 is very close, both in 
shape and decoration, to C.V.A., Br. Mus. I1Ca, pl. 5, 10, and shows the primary 
type, of which 25: 58 is a later development. Duck vases much like 25: 58 have been 
found in Crete, in a protogeometric context. The Cypriote origin of these has already 
been recognized by Edith Hall (Dohan), Payne, and others. Mrs. Dohan has pointed 
out (Vrokastro, p. 152) that though the type is of Cypriote origin there are certain 
Cretan touches in the decoration of the Vrokastro pieces. This is comparable to the 
native touches which creep into the sub-Mycenaean art of Cyprus. In point of time 
the Vrokastro ducks must come somewhat after 25: 58. They are derived from that, 
rather than the earlier, Cypriote type. 

SMALL FInpDs 
Toms 26: A (Fig. 9) 
a) Double-conical spindle whorl, of brown clay, with incised decoration. h. 0.023; diam. 0.023. 
b) do.do. of grey stone. No incised decoration. diam. 0.016. 
c) Bronze tweezers. |. as pres. 0.056. 
d-g) Bronze fibulae. 
Conical pestle of grey river stone. h. 0.050; diam. 0.034. 
Tomes 26: B (Fig. 10) 
Dome-shaped bone button, with an incised rosette. h. 0.006; diam. 0.021. 


Straight bronze pin. 
Straight bone pin. 


(\@ @ 


Fic. 9.—T. 26: SMALL Frnps Fic. 10.—T. 25: Finns 


Toms 25 (Fig. 10) 

a) Dome-shaped seal-stone of green-black river stone. Rude carving. Two human figures flanking a 
pole topped by a bull’s head. There is a solar disk between the horns, and stars at the sides. h. 
0.017; 1. 0.020. (Fig. 11) 

b) Gold ear-ring. Cluster of four balls bound to a loop by fine gold wire. |. 0.018; diam. 0.012. 

c,d, h) Bronze rings, plain. diam. 0.023-0.025; thickness 0.006-0.009. 

e) Ivory button. Hole at center, three grooves at circumference. h. 0.002; diam. 0.026. 
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f,k) Fibulae, f, fragmentary. 

g) Conical pestle of tooled grey river stone. Surface highly polished. Worn at edges. h. 0.078; diam. 
0.049 (pl. V). 

i) Long bronze pin, encased in ivory at the upper end. Conical ivory head with incised circles. In- 
complete. 

j) Long plain ivory rod. Incomplete. 

m) Pestle of unworked dark grey river stone. Three relatively flat sides. 0.051 x 0.057 x 0.053 (pl. V). 

n) Scraper, of dark grey slate. One side is worn smooth; the other is broken rough at a point where 
there was once a groove. 0.027 x 0.008 x 0.120 (pl. V). 

25:71) Bowl of soft grey-green stone. Unbridged spout and cylindrical horizontal handle with two 
horizontal and one vertical string-hole at the rim. h. 0.028; w. 0.078 (pl. V). 


These are all objects common in women’s tombs in Cyprus at the end of the 
Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age. Only the bronze and ivory pin 25:1 
is unusual. The shape is common in bronze. The 
technique of placing ivory over a bronze core is 

known from knife handles. 

The fibulae are all of Cypriote sub-Mycenaean 

type. All but 25: f should be compared to Blinken- 
berg, Fibules Grecques et Orientales, classes II: 17 
(gold, but close to ours), II: 19 (with wider back), 
and XIII: la—b. They are similar to Lapithos, T. 406: 
16 and 162 (S.C.E. 1, pl. XLVI), from a very early 
geometric tomb which contained a stirrup jar. 25: f 
seems to have been of Blinkenberg’s class II: 1 or 2. 
For roughly contemporary fibulae elsewhere see 
Wide, Ath. Mitt., 1910, fig. 15 (Salamis) and Vro- 
kastro, pls. XIX and XX. 

Tweezers such as 26: c occur in many parts of the 
Sei. Sh. oUaseaienaaaiihdinial Greek world over along period of time. (See Zygouries, 

No. 25a pl. XX, 19 and Gjerstad, p. 236, no. 2.) 

The seal-stone 25: a is of a type which was current 
just before and just after the fall of Mycenae. The heraldic composition is typically 
Mycenaean, and the motif, which probably has a votive or magical significance, has 
strong Helladic and Minoan ties. For the subject compare Furtwiingler, Die Antiken 
Gemmen, I, pl. 2, 42. There is a typological resemblance to the celebrated boukrania 
P.M. II, II, figs. 338 and 470. 

CONCLUSIONS 


These tombs can be dated by a comparison of their pottery with that of Greece. 
In the first burial in tomb no. 26 there were two imported pots of the early Granary 
style and examples of six Cypriote classes (II: e, p, u, v, w, x) which have Mycenaean 
features of the same date. The characteristics of the developed Granary style, such 
as the Close style of decoration and the covering of bellies and interiors with dark 
paint, are not yet to be found. Since these advanced characteristics had become 
thoroughly established before the fall of Mycenae, 26: A must date from a time when 
Mycenae was in existence, exactly how early depending on how much time must be 
allowed for the transmission of pots and ideas. 

In tomb no. 25 there were three pots (25: 5, 42, 81) with dark bellies, and one, 
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25: 10, with the interior painted solid. The elaborate triangle on the shoulder of 25: 
19 shows the influence of the Close style. While we found the L.H. Ila type of jug in 
26: A, by the time of tomb 25 it has been replaced by the typical Granary style jug 
with air-hole on the shoulder. These facts show that tomb 25 is at least as late as the 
last days of Mycenae. The amphoriskoi of type v: 2 bring us to post-Mycenaean 
times, the proportion of these to IIv: 1 being the same as in the later graves from 
the sub-Mycenaean cemetery on Salamis. Our pottery is, however, earlier than 
Greek protogeometric, for, as we have seen, the early protogeometric bird vases of 
Vrokastro are a later development of the type found in tomb no. 25. Tomb no. 25 
is thus contemporary with late sub-Mycenaean in Greece. 

Apart from these late elements our pottery has practically nothing in common 
with the L.H. IIIc ware of Greece. Our classes Ila, ¢, d, i, j, n (26: 85), q, r, s, t, and 
y reproduce forms which were current in Greece in the L.H. Ila period, but which 
dropped out there early in L.H. IIIb and were completely forgotten. 

During the L.H. Ila period Cyprus had imported large quantities of Mycenaean 
pottery, but early in the L.H. IIIb period trade fell off, owing probably to disturb- 
ances in the Aegean and the subsequent difficulty of communication. As the impor- 
tation dwindled to insignificance a local school of potters arose and began to supply 
the market with fair copies of the old Mycenaean types. Time went on and the local 
potters continued to make these same types, regardless of the change of taste which 
was taking place in the Mycenaean centers of Greece. Occasional Mycenaean pots 
still found their way to Cyprus, and some of the new types were incorporated into the 
local style, but there was no attempt to keep up with Greek developments generally. 
The actual fall of Mycenae had little effect on the art of Cyprus, and there was no 
real break between the Mycenaean and the post-Mycenaean periods. The local pot- 
ters had not been dependent upon the late Mycenaean art, so the fact that it had 
now ceased to exist was not of major importance for them. 

Neither is it true that there is so sharp a break between the Mycenaean and the 
post-Mycenaean periods in Greece as to indicate that the Mycenaeans had fled and 
taken their art with them upon the fall of Mycenae. Though certain of the late 
Mycenaean forms did not, indeed, last over into the protogeometric period, and cer- 
tain new forms did appear at that time, there is in most things a clear continuity 
from the L.H. IIc to the protogeometric style. 

Most of the “Mycenaean” forms which do not appear in the Greek protogeomet- 
ric styles were dropped by the Mycenaeans themselves, years before the endof their 
political sway. The history of Mycenaean ceramics from the early part of L.H. 
IIIb on is one of impoverishment and retrogression, and the repertoire of the 
Granary style, the latest truly Mycenaean art, is extremely limited. It is only in 
Cyprus, and thanks to its isolation after the first years of the thirteenth century, 
that the early Mycenaean forms lasted into the Hellenic period. 

Gjerstad has called attention (Gjerstad, p. 328) to the fact that the Mycenaean 
and the Cypriote styles were quite separate in the L.C. II period, whereas in the 
L.C. III period the two styles fused into one uniform ware. 

This is easily explained. An abundance of Mycenaean pottery was easily obtained 
from abroad in the L.C. II period, and there was no demand for local imitations. 
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The Cypriote potters wisely recognized the impossibility of competing with the 
Helladic potters on their own terms, and were satisfied to continue producing pottery 
in the old native tradition, for which there was still a demand, and which only they 
could make. So long as the one type of pottery was made in one place and the other 
in another there was little likelihood of fusion. 

But, as we have already seen, the importation of Helladic pottery dropped off 
rapidly at the end of the L.C. II period, and was succeeded by a local Cypriote school 
which aimed to perpetuate the foreign types. It was the desire of the local school 
to produce some pots in a strictly Helladic style, but also to continue making the old 
Cypriote types. It is one thing to make one type of pottery and to see imported 
pottery of another type, but it is a very different matter to make two distinct types 
and keep them separate. The potters soon began to borrow from the one style to 
enhance the other, and a complete fusion became inevitable. 

By the time of the first burial in tomb no. 26, and thus already before the fall of 
Mycenae, the boundary between the Cypriote and the Mycenaean styles had lost 
something of its former clarity. There are, it is true, sub-Mycenaean classes which 
do not show native influence, and there are still types (IIIa, b, i), which adhere 
faithfully to the Cypriote tradition without showing the effects of contact with 
Mycenae, but there is also a good crop of hybrids. A Cypriote modification of basic 
Helladic types is evident in the horned handles of 26: 46 and 26: 78, in the false- 
spouts of class Ilu, and in the lug handles with string-holes of classes Ilg and Ith. 
Pots 26: 44, 62, and 82, conversely, show the influence of Mycenae in the decoration 
of old Cypriote types. 

By the time of tomb no. 25 the blending of the two strains has advanced considera- 
bly. For old Cypriote types which have been remodelled along Helladic lines see 
25: 24, 25, and 58. The reverse phenomenon is illustrated by 25: 19, 78, and above 
all by 25: 57, which has been Cyprianized almost bevond recognition. None of the 
painted Cypriote types is free of Mycenaean influence. Even the Black Slip Incised 
ware commonly occurs with horizontal handles, which there is reason to regard as 
due to Mycenaean influence. 

The coalition of the two styles is to be seen, not only in the fusion of character- 
istics, but also in the abandoning of certain types which do not lend themselves to 
such a mixed style, or which are found to be superfluous. The Mycenaean types 
IIb, d, e, and the Cypriote IIla, b, d, f, are not to be found in tomb no. 25, nor, to 
the best of my knowledge, in other contemporary or later tomb groups. They have 
been sacrificed to standardization and the new ideal. 

By the time of burial 26: B the dualism of Mycenaean and Cypriote has nearly 
faded, and we are at the dawn of the unified, truly Cypro-Mvycenaean art of the 
geometric style. 

Several writers, the most recent being Gjerstad (Gjerstad, p. 328 f.) and Dikaios 
(Ill. London News, Dec. 23, 1933) have seen in the Cypriote sub-Mycenaean pottery 
new proof of the old theory that the Achaeans fled from Greece at the time of the 
fall of Mycenae, and came to settle in Cyprus. 

There is indeed a persistent ancient legend of Mycenaean settlers in Cyprus. 
Oberhummer (art. Kypros, in Pauly-Wissowa) has summarized the ancient literary 
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evidence, and has shown that the legends do not all refer to one major migration, 
but rather to a series of arrivals, beginning as early as the fourteenth century B.c. 
One of the most reliable of the ancient statements, and the one which concerns us the 
most directly, is that of Herodotus. In his description of the Ionian Revolt, he says 
(V, 113) Of Kovprées obr ot "Apyeiwy Herodotus neither expresses 
nor implies the nature and date of this settlement. 

The great mass of imported pottery and the absence of local imitation in the 
fourteenth century has been taken (Gjerstad, p. 326 f.) as proof that there was no 
Mycenaean settlement in Cyprus at that time. The evidence is certainly not suffi- 
cient. As I have remarked above, the lack of local imitation of L.H. III ware in the 
fourteenth century is explained by the fact that the imported originals were so 
easily obtainable that there was no demand for the necessarily inferior local copies. 

If the pottery does not warrant the rejection of a fourteenth century migration, 
it certainly does not favor the exaltation of a twelfth century one. Gjerstad’s view 
implies that there was a complete break following the mass importation in the four- 
teenth century, and that the Mycenaean tradition was forgotten until reintroduced 
to Cyprus in the L.C. III period by refugees fleeing from the destruction of the old 
Mycenaean centers of Greece. Close analysis has shown that this was not the case. 
The “sub-Mycenaean” style was thoroughly established in Cyprus years before 
the fall of Mycenae; it was stylistically distinct from the latest pottery of Mycenae 
and the other contemporary Greek sites; and it was undoubtedly a direct outgrowth 
of the pottery imported to Cyprus in the fourteenth and early thirteenth centuries. 
It would be rash to say that this proves that there was no Achaean influx in the 
twelfth century, but it is clear that the Mycenaean artistic tradition in Cyprus had 


its roots in the fourteenth century and that it was not dependent upon a post- 
Mycenaean migration. If such a migration took place it did so after the Late Cypri- 
ote III style was fully developed, and it was not vigorous enough to leave its mark 
upon the pottery of the island. 
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TWO HOMERIC BOWLS IN THE LOUVRE 


Ir 1s not my intention to deal in this short note with the so-called “‘Megarian” 
bowls in general and to trace the evolution of this most typical genre of Hellenistic 
pottery. The material has never been collected in full and many basic questions 
regarding the Megarian bowls are highly controversial. I must, however, note in this 
connection that all scholars agree on the existence of two types of Megarian bowls — 
one earlier, another later, the earlier type appearing not in one but in many places 
at about the same time.! 

One of the most curious varieties of Megarian bowls of the earlier type are the 
so-called Homeric bowls, most of which were found in Central Greece. Their date 
and center of production are controversial. Some scholars would date them into the 
late fourth century and regard them as the earliest specimens of Megarian bowls. 
According to them, they were a specialty of Boeotian potters. Others, pointing to 
the poor quality of clay and varnish of the Homeric bowls, are inclined to regard 
those found in Greece as an imitation of better and earlier bowls of this kind that 
were first launched probably in Alexandria. We must await new evidence for de- 
ciding the question. It is, however, worthy of note that not one Homeric bowl has 
been found in Alexandria. However this may be, it is certain that the earlier Ho- 
meric bowls were produced not later than the first half of the third century, prob- 
ably even not later than the very early third century; that they were short-lived 
and that the demand for them was never large and perhaps confined to a limited 
area.” 

The Homeric bowls in their form and decoration are typical Megarian bowls. 
They differ from the mass of Megarian bowls in that their central zone is adorned 
not with almost meaningless or trivial mythological or realistic scenes and with 
commonplace ornaments, but with compositions which illustrate episodes of the 
most classical, even canonical, epic poems and tragedies. The Iliad and especially the 
Odyssey lead in the field of epics; next to them are the Little Iliad, the Aithiopis, 
the Iliupersis. In the field of tragedy Euripides is the beloved poet; there is no trace 
as yet of Sophocles, and few episodes are taken from Aeschylus. Not satisfied with 


' On the Megarian bowls see first and foremost the fine remarks by R. Zahn, Priene, 1904, pp. 401 ff.; 
id., Jb. Arch. I. 23, 1908, pp. 45 ff.; id., in the forthcoming Handbook of Ceramics by Scheurleer, and in 
the first volume of A. U. Pope’s Survey of Persian Art. A survey and comprehensive study of the Me- 
garian bowls known in 1922 was given by F. Courby, Les vases grecs a reliefs, 1922, pp. 277 ff.; cf. the 
careful study and list of finds of H. A. Thompson, “Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery,” Hesp. 3, 
1934, pp. 451 ff., cp. M. Z. Pease, ibid., 4, 1935, p. 293, nos. 175, 176. It is not the place here to com- 
plete the lists of finds of Courby and Thompson. Suffice to quote one important find made recently at 
Ras Shamra: a “Megarian” bronze bowl of the earlier type, see C. Schaeffer in Syria, 16, 1935, p. 
153, pl. XXX, 4. The bronze bowl of Ras Shamra was found in a grave dated by ceramics (Attic b.f. 
dish) and coins (Phoenician coins of Aradus of about 350 B.c.). It belongs, therefore, to the second part 
of the fourth century and is the earliest “‘Megarian”’’ bowl hitherto found. Since the bowl was cer- 
tainly imported from Egypt (as is shown by its decoration) it proves beyond doubt the correctness of 
Zahn’s view of the Egyptian origin of the Megarian bowls. 

2 On the Homeric bowls, Courby, op. cit., pp. 281 ff. Against him, R. Zahn in Scheurleer, Handbook 
of Ceramics. 
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more or less skilful sculptural narrative compositions which illustrated a given epi- 
sode (not a sequence of episodes), the potters, or the artists who made the models 
for them, added inscriptions to the figures — names of the leading personalities, texts 
explaining the situation (ényjo«s) and very often quotations of famous passages 
of the illustrated poem or tragedy. Sometimes the name of the author and the name 
of the work are mentioned in the descriptive texts. 

I cannot enter here into an analysis of the Homeric bowls, their relation to their 
literary sources, to the famous tabulae Iliacae, to the Homeric frescoes of Pompeii, 
to the metal vases adorned with similar bas-reliefs (especially the famous Hoby 
cup and the cups of Munich), and to other sculptural and pictorial compositions 
which aimed at illustrating literary works. Foundations for a much wanted com- 
prehensive study of this fascinating subject have been laid in the most admirable 
way by Robert in his famous Winckelmannsprogramm. My scope is much narrower. 

Robert and Courby who gave lists of the then extant Homeric bowls noticed that 
beside scenes of the Trojan cycle only one other group of literary works was illus- 
trated by the Homeric bowls. It was probably the Herakleiai which told the story 
of Herakles’ exploits and enumerated his 40x. ‘Two such bowls are extant. Both of 
them are probably a little later than the earliest of the Homeric bowls. One (Berl. 
Ant.) has the inscription é] rav dadexa GAwv roi ‘Hpaxdéovs and illustrates six exploits 
of Herakles, the first four in the canonical order. The second (at Athens) illustrates 
four chosen at random. 

If we believe Courby, however, the potters of the Megarian bowls did not confine 
themselves to literary subjects, but added to them some realistic scenes of daily life. 
There are, according to Courby, two such realistic cups in existence: one (at Athens) 
represents a scene in a mill, another a scene in an “atelier” of a xadxeis, sculptor 
of bronze statues. 

Are these cups really exceptions to the rule and do they really illustrate not literary 
works but realistic subjects? 

Let me describe and analyze these cups. One (extant in two copies of the same 
mould, one at Athens described and reproduced by Versakis, Kourouniotis and 
Courby ; another, unpublished, in the Louvre) shows a scene in a flour mill.? Work is 
in full swing (Fig. 2): two millers (balancing each other on the ends of the frieze) 
are grinding grain in peculiar hand-mills which are still in use in Greece; in the centre 
a more elaborate donkey-mill is operated by a man and a donkey. Between this mill 
and the right side hand-mil] a miller is sieving the flour or the grain. The millers are 
designated as such by an inscription: puvdAwdpoi. The peaceful atmosphere of the mill 
is disturbed by the entrance of five strangers, xivacioc, designated as such by a corres- 
ponding inscription. All of them wear their typical pointed caps and loin-cloths. In 


' Courby, op. cit., p. 298 f., nos. 25, 26. 

? The Athenian cup, Versakis, ’Eg. “Apx., 1914, pp. 50 ff. and pl. 1; Kourouniotis, ibid., 1917, pp. 151 
ff.; Courby, op. cit., p. 300, no. 27. Cf. W. Ruge, P.W.K., R.E. XVI, p. 107, art. ““Myle” (Homerische 
Zeit!). While Courby and Ruge regard the scene as realistic, Versakis and Kourouniotis were inclined 
to explain it as reproducing an episode of a farce, without specifying the literary genre more explicitly. 
The bowl at Paris (found at Thebes) is unpublished. It is on the whole better preserved, especially 
the central group. Louvre, C.A., 936. Diam. 0.12; h. 0.08. Here reproduced from a drawing made by 
Mr. H. Gute from photographs (Fig. 1). 
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their usual manner they perform all sorts of mischief: two are carrying away bags, 
probably filled with flour, which they apparently stole in the mill. One is busy with 
the donkey: his deed, so typical for a cinaed requires no description. The central 
scene shows a man who bound one of the cinaeds to a pole and is ready to flog him. 
He is designated by the inscription rimwpds. A cinaed is busy dragging him away 
from his victim. Is it a kind of overseer or manager of the mill who either tries to 
restore order in the mill and to punish the intruders, or is about to punish for some 
mischief one of the cinaeds, comrade of the others who are rushing in in order to 
save their companion? Tiywpds means either avenger or executioner. The noise and 
confusion in the mill attracted the attention of the owner; he rushes in, dressed in 
full civic dress, while his millers are dressed in workman fashion —naked body and 
loin-cloth. He is described as pvAwvapxns. 

The scene is without doubt not a realistic scene. The presence of the cinaeds 
and the burlesque character are sufficient evidence for assuming that it;is an illustra- 
tion of a play. It would be natural to think of a comedy with the title pvdAwOpoi or 
Tyuwpds OF xivatdor. Similar titles were used often by the new comedy (e.g. Menander: 
yewpyds, kuBepynrat, vabxAnpos, xadxeta). However, since the participants 
of the scene on the bowl wear no masks, it is more appropriate to think of a mime. 
It is well known that the subjects of mimes were often identical with those of the 
comedies (e.g. the famous Athenian lamp of the third century B.c. which bears the 
inscription ppordyoi7dGeors éxvpa) and that some mimes were in the main restyliza- 
tions of comedies (I recall the famous Oxyrhynchus mime).' A picture of a 
krater found in Lipari and discussed by Rizzo shows a scene in the fish market, 
probably illustrating a mime.? Many terracottas portray the leading characters of 
various mimes: note the yewpyés, the «#pvt, the nurse with a baby, the pedagogue, 
the slaves, the old woman with a cup of wine (Gyllis of Herondas) etc.* Note also 
that xivaiéo. played an important part in the mimes.‘ It is, therefore, very probable 
in my opinion that our bowl illustrates a well known scene of a famous mime and 
belongs to the class of literary bowls. 

The second bow] (Fig. 3), which Courby regards as one illustrating daily life, is in 
the Louvre. It was first published by Courby in a line drawing and in a photo.’ 
The line drawing of Courby has been since reproduced a couple of times, e.g. by S. B. 
Luce, A.J.A. 28, 1924, p. 297, Fig. 1, who recognized in the main personage of the 
scene reproduced on the bowl not an anonymous yadxeis but Hephaistos. Otherwise 
he did not add very much to the interpretation of the bow]. 

1 On the mime, see the famous book of H. Reich, Der Mimus, 1903, and the art. “‘Mimus” by E. 
Wiist in P.W.K., R.E. XV, esp. pp. 1735 ff. (with bibliography), cf. the introduction of L. Laloy to his 
edition of Herondas’ Mimes (Coll. G. Budé), 1928. Note that some of the mimes of Laberius bore titles 
similar to those of the palliata, togata and Atellana, titles bearing on the life of the lower working 
classes of the population being common: Catularius, Centonarius, Colorator, Fullo, Piscator, Restio: 
Reich, op. cit., p. 575, cf. pp. 468 f. and pp. 240 f.; Kroll in P.W.K., R.E. XII, p. 247; Schanz, R.L. I, 
pp. 12 ff. 2 E. Rizzo, Dedalo, 7, 1926, pp. 403 ff. 

3 On the representations of the mimes in ancient art see M. Bieber, Die Denkméiler zum Theaterwesen, 
1920, pp. 175 ff., and pl. CVIII. Cf. a group of terracottas in C.A.H., vol. of plates III, pp. 190-193, 
and O. Crusius-R. Herzog, Herondas, 1926. 

*E. Wiist, P.W.K., RE. XV, p. 1735 (kivacdos before the court). 


5 Louvre, C. A. 551. Diam. 0.13; h. 0.08. F. Courby, op. cit., pp. 303 ff., fig. 55 and pl. X-a, here re- 
produced from a drawing made by M. Schmalz from photographs (Fig. 4). 
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The scene represented on the bowl shows a bearded yadxeis seated with his instru- 
ments in his hands in his forge. To his left are the oven and two assistants, one 
bringing fuel for the oven, the other forging a piece of metal. To the right Herakles 
is represented twice: receiving the club from the hands of Athena and lifting the 
Erymanthian boar. The representations of Hephaistos in his forge, Fig. 5, are com- 
paratively common on Attic painted vases. Our version is interesting but does not 
add much that is new and exciting. The groups of Athena and Herakles and of 
Herakles and the Erymanthian boar look like two statuary groups, bronze groups 
as they were. A study of them and a comparison with the extant statues may enrich 
our knowledge of Greek sculpture of the early third century B.c. The groups impress 
me as being post-Lysippian. 

A long inscription in three lines runs above the main figures of the scene. Courby 
has not succeeded in reading the beginning of the first line. After a close study of 
the original and of excellent photographs sent me by M. Charbonneaux, Assistant- 
keeper of the Louvre, I was more fortunate, though the beginning of the inscription 
is very much worn and very difficult to read. The full text runs as follows: 76 cxbradov 
‘Hpaxdéous éroinoe [76 rav|xadxovv" didwor "Apxadiay 
éxi tov "EpupavOcov xampov’ éorw Over the group of Herakles and the 
boar: 

My readings are ceriain. They were checked and confirmed by Professor L. Rob- 
ert on the original. The restoration of the completely worn letters between “Hdaioros 
and xadxow is hypothetical. [76 ray] xadxoiv fills the gap but does not suit very well 
the faint outlines of the letters. But I have nothing better to suggest. Dxiradov for 
club occurs many times. It seems to be an older term than the common féza)ov (see 
Pind. Ol. 9, 31 f.; Theocr. 17, 30: Strabo, XV, p. 688, mentioning Peisandros: cxvrado-* 
popeiv). 

From what has been said above it appears that the scene represented on the 
Louvre bowl corresponds in treatment and spirit exactly to those of the epic and 
tragic bowls. It illustrates one of the ax of Herakles, that of the capture of the 
Erymanthian boar and lays emphasis not on the capture itself but on a preliminary 
act: the gift of a copper club made by Hephaistos to Herakles by Athena. 

It is certain that our bow], like the other Homeric bowls, represents not a myth- 
ological scene as such, but illustrates a passage in a literary work. And the same, as I 
have said before, is probably true of the two other Heraklean bowls mentioned 
above which reproduce some of the 4@\x of Herakles. I do not hesitate a moment to 
assume that the literary work illustrated on the three Megarian bowls is one of the 
many famous Herakleias. Two of them were classical and canonical: that of Peisan- 
dros of Kameiros and that of Panyassis of Halikarnassos, both of them famous poets 
of probably the sixth century B.c. who narrated in their poems the life of Herakles. 
We know very little of these poems and the little we know does not bear on the 
episode narrated on our bowl. I cannot prove, therefore, that one of these poems 
was illustrated on our bowl. In itself it is probable, since the potters of the Megarian 
bowls chose for their illustrations canonical works, not modern productions. How- 
ever, we cannot regard this hypothesis as certain. If Robert is right in assuming that 
the canonical sequence of the 4@\x was established after Peisandros and Panyassis 
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by the logographoi we must perforce give up Peisandros and Panyassis and look 
for another source. This source could hardly be one of the logographoi of classical 
times on whom perhaps are based in the main the narratives of Diodoros, Apollo- 
doros and Hyginos. It would be against the tradition of the Megarian Homeric 
bowls which illustrate works of art and poetry, and not works of learning and prose. 
Was it not one of the later Herakleias which was illustrated on our bowl? 

We know that Herakles was supposed to be the ancestor of Philip and Alexander. 
We know that almost all the diadochi and epigoni tried in one way or another to 
connect themselves with Herakles. We know also how popular Herakles was with 
the most famous Hellenistic poets. Callimachus, Theocritus, Euphorion illustrated 
episodes of his life. Many Herakleiai, i.e. complete narratives of Herakles’ career 
of the Hellenistic period are mentioned in our literary tradition: the famous Rhianos 
wrote one in fourteen books. Others are known as written by the shadowy Diotimos, 
Phaidimos and Peisinos. The well-known vegetarian Matris wrote a famous éyxcuov 
‘Hpaxdéovs which is quoted by Apollodoros and was used by Diodoros. It might have 
been one of these poems and not the great poems of the canon which inspired the 
artists who made the “‘Vorlagen” for the three Heraklean bowls. If Zahn is right 
and the bowls are not so early as Courby thinks and came ultimately to Greece 
from Alexandria (which last is doubtful), Rhianos would not be out of question. 
Nor can I exclude Matris.' 

An analysis of our bowl may support to a certain extent this hypothesis, though it 
does not prove it. The episode of the Erymanthian boar is described on our bowl 
as réurros 400s. This proves that the work which is illustrated on the bowl gave a 
description of all the twelve deeds of Herakles, numbered from 1 to 12. The canonical 
twelve a0 of Herakles seem to appear first in the logographic tradition. They were 
apparently foreign to the early epic poets. Some one of the early logographoi, perhaps 
Pherekydes of Leros (according to Robert), established the order of the 460 which 
later became canonical and which appears in almost the same shape both in Apollo- 
doros and Diodoros and in many other less complete sources. It is natural to suppose 
that the Hellenistic poets, learned as they were, borrowed the canonical sequence 
of the 4@\x from the logographoi (it is known of Matris). With or without changes? 
Our bow] suggests that slight changes were made. The 4c: in our mythographical 
tradition appear in pairs. Both in Apollodoros and Diodoros the Erymanthian 
boar appears in the second pair as the third or the fourth 460s. On our bowl, how- 
ever, the boar-d@\os appears in the third pair, as réurros GOdos. Is it just a mistake 
as Luce suggests? Hardly. We know that the same place (i.e. in the third pair) is 
occupied by the boar-d@X\0s on two other monuments which give almost the canon- 
ical sequence of the 4@\x with but slight changes: I mean the well-known mosaic 
of Cartuma in Spain and a mould taken from a silver disc found quite recently at 
Trier.2 It is probable, therefore, that the fifth place was assigned to the boar 

1 On the Herakleiai see C. Robert, “‘ Die griechische Heldensage” (L. Preller, Gr. Myth. II *), 1920, 
pp. 423 f.; Schmid-Stihlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 1, 1929, pp. 294 ff. For the Hellenistic period, K. Ziegler, Das 
hellenistische Epos, 1934, p. 18. See also Susemihl and the corresponding articles in P.W.K. For the 
vase paintings illustrating the exploits of Herakles, S. B. Luce, “‘Studies of exploits of Herakles on 


vases,” A.J.A. 28, 1924, pp. 296 ff. 
2 Cartuma— Ann. d. Ist. 34, 1862, tav. d’agg. Q; the sequence is: lion, hydra, doe, Stymphalids, 
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episode by an authoritative source other than that followed by Apollodoros and 
Diodoros (note that the Berlin Megarian bow] with the 4@\x of Herakles follows 
the Diodoran tradition in the first four 4@\0 and therefore depends upon another 
source). Was there any reason for transferring the boar episode from the second 
to the third pair of 40\0? Perhaps. Preller, and after him Robert,' showed that in 
the canonical sequence of Herakles’ 400, the 40. were divided into two groups: 
those six which took place in the Peloponnese formed the first group, the other six 
which were located elsewhere, the second. Inside of the first group the pairs were 
again arranged in geographical order: (1) lion and (2) hydra took place in Argos; 
(3) boar and (4) doe in Arcadia and Elis; (5) Stymphalids and (6) Augeias in Ar- 
cadia and the Pisatis. In this sequence there was, however, a certain geographical 
inconsistency: Arcadia was appearing in two pairs and Elis and Pisatis were sepa- 
rated. By making the boar episode the fifth a@0s and coupling it with the Stymphalids 
(Trier) this inconsistency was removed and a perfect geographical order established: 
Argos, Elis and Pisatis, Arcadia. Such a rearrangement is certainly in the spirit of 
the scientific and systematic Hellenistic age. 

It is striking to see how our Megarian bowl emphasizes a comparatively unim- 
portant detail of the Erymanthian episode —the gift of the club, to the detriment of 
the aOdos itself. Was it not because this detail was just recently emphasized by a 
famous poet and his treatment of it was highly praised? The episode of Athena’s 
gift never appears in our literary or archaeological tradition and nothing similar is 
connected in this tradition with the Erymanthian 460s. The Greek pictorial and 
sculptural tradition, where the Erymanthian episode appears, but rarely illustrates 
three moments of the 4@dos: the struggle with the boar, the carrying of the boar to 
Eurystheus and the last moment —the hurling of the boar on Eurystheus who takes 
refuge in the famous pithos. I know, by the way, of no other monument but our 
bowl where the lifting of the boar is represented. 

There is, however, nothing surprising in this episode. We know how close were 
the relations between Athena and Herakles. She is his faithful friend and assistant 
in all the phases of his life. She is actively helping him especially in his 40. She 
introduced him into Olympus and gave him the cup of immortality. The association 
of Athena and Herakles is one of the earliest and most deeply rooted features of the 
Heraklean tradition. No wonder therefore that Athena and other gods play an im- 
portant part in helping Herakles to get adequate equipment for his exploits. Ac- 
cording to Apollodoros (Bibl. II, 11) Athena gave Herakles the arms and weapons 
with which to combat Erginus. Later, according to the same Apollodoros: rpopabav 

¢ map’ Evpitov tiv ‘“Hpaxdns rapa pév Eidos, tap’ Tapa 
¢ ‘Hdaicrov Owpaxa xpvcovv, mapa dé ’AOnvas powadov yap abros Ereuev Ex Nepeas. 
Diodoros IV, 14, 8 is more general in his statement, but he adds information about 


boar, horses, etc. Trier—clay mould made from a silver dish; sequence: lion, hydra, doe, bull, boar, 
Stymphalids(?). Provinzialmuseum Trier, Jahresber. 1933, p. 167: Abformungen reliefierter Schalen- 
bilder (Hohlformen) and fig. 34. Of course in the mosaic, the horses, and in the mould, the bull, do not 
occupy their canonical places and the mosaic does not give the right geographical order. My point, 
however, is that in both monuments the boar episode appears in the third pair. 

1 Robert, op. cit., p. 432. 
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the perhaps after Matris: ériunoev abrov dwpeais oixeiats ’AOnva 
“Hoaoros xai Owpaxt. The association of Hephaistos and Athena ap- 
pears in Apoll. II, 6 (Stymphalids): daunxavoivtos rot ‘Hpaxdéous was Tas 
Opvibas ExBarn, xaAKea KpdTada Sidwor ait@ ’AOnva rapa ‘Hdaicrov AaBoica. 

It is well known that two Herakles appear in our tradition—the x4dxaoms avip 
of Sophocles with the most modern arms and weapons of the time given to him by 
various gods and the resourceful hero of Peisandros (Fr. 1 Ki.) and Stesichoros who 
made his own weapons and is proud of his \eovr7 and wooden Nemean oxiradov. Both 
of these versions appear on the vases. Very early a kind of compromise was estab- 
lished between the two conceptions: Herakles’ club appears strengthened by knobs 
of copper and iron in Euripides (Her. 470; Mel. 531, cf. Theocr. II, 30) and the gods 
appear ever more active in improving the equipment of the hero.' 

The motive, therefore, of Athena giving a copper club made by Hephaistos to 
Herakles need not necessarily be of Hellenistic origin. It might have appeared in the 
classical tradition. And yet the general character of the scene as represented on the 
bowl, the similarity between Thetis—Achilles and Athena—Herakles make me 
inclined to assume that the motive of transforming the primitive weapon of Her- 
akles into a quite modern weapon with the help of gods was taken over by the Hel- 
lenistic poets from their classical predecessors and spun out by them. The xadxoBapés 
péradov of Apollonios Rhodios (I, 1195) points to it and still more the comments of 
his scholiast: icxupd, 7G mpds TS XaAKG BeBapnuévw and he adds: Ileicavipos 
xadxouv eivar 7d poTadov ‘Hpaxdéous. Jacoby showed that the Peisandros of the 
scholion is not the Peisandros of Kameiros but a ps. Peisandros, a Hellenistic prose 
writer. Peisandros’ statement suggests that there was an interest to this little prob- 
lem in Hellenistic times and the epithet of Apollonios shows that Apollonios knew 
of its existence and demonstrated by his epithet his own attitude towards it. 

Moreover it is my impression that in the statements of Diodoros, Apollodoros, 
etc., quoted above, there are a great many Hellenistic additions to the old, perhaps 
logographic stock. The transformation of the ovdnpoBpibes £dov of Euripides into the 
aWapeov oxiradov kexapaypuevov dfos Of Theocritus and of the wooden club with copper 
knobs of Eur. Her. 470 into the cxiradov ravxadxodv of our bowl might be ascribed 
therefore with probability to the learned imagination of the Hellenistic poets. 

If I am right, and the Megarian bowl of the Louvre illustrates a Hellenistic 
Herakleia, this fact may have a certain importance. It shows that the artists who 
made the “Homeric” bowls were not strictly confined to classical productions and 
that we may hope one day to find some Megarian bowls which would illustrate 
some Hellenistic works of poetry, perhaps some unknown epics, tragedies or comedies. 


M. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


1U,. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Herakles 2, p. 116. 2 F, gr. H. I, 16 F. 4, and p. 493. 


A CHRISTIAN STELE FROM CAPPADOCIA 


A CurisTIAN gravestone of unique character was discovered many years ago in a 
cemetery of the small Armenian village of Ekrek, in what was anciently Cappadocia 
(Fig. 1). It was originally a Hittite monument of some sort, as is shown by the panel 
of hieroglyphs still intact at the bottom of the slab. When appropriated to Christian 
purpose, the shape of the stone seems not to have been changed, but the surface was 
redressed in such a way that whatever Hittite representation there may have been 
on the stone was completely obliterated, and in its place were carved five crosses and 
two rosettes in symmetrical grouping. Messerschmidt believes that a funeral ban- 
quet was represented, since he is of the opinion that the stele served a sepulchral pur- 
pose originally.! 

As a Christian monument the stone is unique, because of the five crosses which 
constitute its all important decoration. The large centrally placed cross has a tang 
fixed in a vaguely indicated mass of earth (?), on which appear two concentric in- 
cised lines. Garstang thinks that Calvary is represented.* This cross is further dis- 
tinguished from the other four by an incised line, which follows its entire contour, 
giving it a narrow border. At the center is a hole in which a crucifix was fastened, ac- 
cording to Messerschmidt, but, since the other crosses have corresponding holes, it is 
more likely that medallions of metal were affixed to all. The smaller crosses are 
placed one above the other in pairs on either side of the large one. With the help of 
the large cross it is possible to date the relief in the closing years of the sixth century, 
because coins of that period show the same type of cross. A Byzantine copper coin, 
struck by Justin IT (565-578),* bears on the obverse in the upper center of the field a 
cross closely resembling the central one of the stele. It has a tang which is fixed in a 
globe.‘ A cross of the same type is held by Mauricius Tiberius (582—602).° The motif 
of a cross set upon a globe is the oldest and most widely spread among the Merovin- 
gian coins, to which it came from the coins of Justin II.* The cross, being a sign of 
victory, succeeded logically to the place of the figure of Victory, which in pagan art 
was set sometimes upon a globe. It is hardly possible that the sculptor of the stele in- 
tended the rudely incised mass at the base of the cross to be a globe since the other 
four are not so placed, nor could he have meant to represent Calvary, for in that 
case he would have carved three crosses instead of five. The mass is a burial mound. 

For some reason the sculptor preferred a pair of superimposed small crosses to a 
single cross easily spaced on either side of the large one. This preference may have 
been dictated by a desire to fill space, but a more likely explanation may be found in 
the fact that the stele was originally Hittite and that the village of Ekrek in which it 
was discovered lies upon the great road that ran westward through Phrygia and 


1F, Messerschmidt, C.I.H. 1906, p. 2. The stele is now in the museum at Constantinople. It is 
1.22 m. high and .73 m. wide. 2 The Hittite Empire, p. 215. 

3 For the cross of Justin II, which has the same form and border, but is richly decorated, see Dalton, 
Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 550, fig. 337. 

4 Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines, I, pl. XXII, no. 1. 5 Ibid., pl. XXIV, no. 15. 

6M. Prou, Les Monnaies Mérovingiennes, pp. XXII, LXXXVI-VII. 
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Lydia to the Aegean Sea. For the Phrygians and the Lydians had a custom of placing 
markers upon their burial mounds. Five markers stood upon the great tumulus of 
the Lydian king Alyattes in the plain near Sardis, as we are told by Herodotus, who 
calls them boundary stones.'! Another example is the tomb at Albano? in Italy, which 
was a Phrygian colony, and which may be assumed to have derived its five sepul- 
chral markers from the mother country. The central marker of this tomb was much 
larger than the other four, which were all of the same size. Further evidence of the 
custom of indicating tombs in this manner is given in the twenty-third book of the 
Iliad, where Nestor calls attention to a distant stump of oak or pine and two white 
stones on either side thereof, and says that they may mark the tomb of some man 
dead long ago. There was, then, a custom known to Homer of placing five markers 
upon a tomb, whether or not Nestor correctly inferred the presence of a tomb in the 
Trojan plain. The general interpretation of the five markers on the tumulus of 
Alyattes and of other such markers as were set up in Asia Minor is that they were 
symbols of regeneration. How far to the east such symbolism found its way and 
whether it was ultimately Hittite is an unanswered question, but it is significant that 
the Ionian coast was long dominated by the inland continental power of the Cappa- 
docian Hittites who imposed upon it their own distinct civilization.’ It is maintained 
that the social and political organization of historic Lydia was Hittite in origin. It is 
therefore possible that Hittite sepulchral symbolism either received from Lydia or 
contributed to it the five symbols of regeneration which surmounted tumuli in the 
latter country. If the Christian who carved the stele of Ekrek knew of such sym- 
bolism, he may quite naturally have substituted for the large central marker of the 
pagan tomb the large central cross of the stele, and for the four smaller markers the 


four smaller crosses of the stele. As the Christian church consecrated the pagan tem: 
ple to its own service, so the Christian cross as a symbol of another life logically dis- 
placed the pagan symbol of the same significance. 


G. W. ELpDERKIN 
PrRIncETON UNIVERSITY 


1T, 93. 
2 Durm, Die Baukunst der Etrusker und Rémer, p. 143, fig. 164; Eph. Dacoromana, VI, p. 163, fig. 15. 
3 Garstang, op. cit., pp. 41, 174. 


THE ESQUILINE NECROPOLIS IN THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


Ir 1s a remarkable fact that not one of the two hundred odd tombs in the Esquiline 
necropolis can be dated positively in the fifth century B.c. The burials fall clearly 
into three groups: (1) early Italic graves of the eighth century or earlier, (2) those of 
the seventh-sixth centuries in which Etruscan influence is apparent, (3) those of the 
late fourth-third-second centuries in which the terminus post quem is set by the 
presence of black glazed pottery of Campanian types. The Italic burials, which are 
most numerous in the Via Giovanni Lanza and Via dello Statuto at some distance in- 
side the Servian Wall, are characterized by black impasto vases of shapes familiar 
throughout central Italy, by simple bronze fibulae, spear points, and daggers. The 
tombs of the second group are most frequent in the district close to the wall, both in- 
side and outside the agger, and in the vicinity of the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. They 
show evidence of the gradual disappearance of fibulae which, according to Von 
Duhn’s findings, took place in Latium in the orientalizing period.! Their contents 
are distinguished by an occasional fine bucchero vase and more frequent native imi- 
tations of bucchero, by an occasional imported vase of Protocorinthian type and 
more frequent imitations of Protocorinthian ware in the fabric known as Italo-geo- 
metric, by bronze tripods and armor of types familiar in Etruria, and by a small 
number of objects imported by eastern trade: paste beads, scarabs, and amulets. 
Burials of the later period, located in the same district as those of the second group, 
yielded a few painted vases of Italiote red-figured and Gnathia wares, but more com- 
monly, plain black glazed pottery. They are marked by a conspicuous lack of metal 
of all kinds, though an occasional bronze mirror or strigil and a fragment or two of 
gold constitute the exception which proves the rule. From the whole necropolis there 
are only two red-figured vases, possibly one late black-figured amphora, and a few 
terracotta “‘arulae” which can be dated in the fifth century; and these are either 
sporadic finds or come from tombs of later date.? 

Where the Romans were burying their dead in the fifth century B.c. is a question 
which has often been raised. Von Duhn’s conclusion? that the necropolis of the fifth 
century is still to be found, possibly farther down the slopes of the hill and buried 
more deeply under the débris of succeeding centuries, represents the present con- 
sensus of opinion. A number of years ago Pinza made a list of thirty-nine tombs 
which he proposed to date in the “Attic Period,” sixth-fifth centuries. An examina- 
tion of the burials of this list fails to provide any tangible criteria for distinguishing 
material of the Attic period from that of the seventh-sixth centuries, and it is diffi- 

1 Von Duhn, Italische Graberkunde, pp. 478, 524. Though fibulae of advanced types occur in some 
tombs of this group (Mon. Ant. XV, Tombs XTX, XXXI, XLIX, LXXIV; cf. Tombs D and M of the 
Forum), they are conspicuously absent from burials richest in bucchero and painted pottery (e.g., 
Tombs CXXVII-VIII; cf. Tomb G of the Forum). 

2 Bull. Com., 1875, p. 52: 1896, p. 28; Not. Scav., 1878, p. 1381; Mon. Ant. XV, col. 205, Tomb CXLIV; 
Bull. Com., 1914, pp. 144-145; Bull. Com., 1875, p. 52, pls. VI-VIII, no. 23: Not. Scav., 1876, p. 185; 
Bull. Com., 1876, p. 124: Mon. Ant. XV, Tombs CLX XI-ITTI, col. 263, fig. 105; Bull. Com., 1912, pp. 
63-64, figs. 18-19; Von Duhn, op. cit., pp. 486-487; E. D. Van Buren, “Terracotta Arulae,’’ Memoirs 
Amer. Acad. Rome, II, p. 52. 3 Op. cit., pp. 481-482. _ 4 Bull. Com., 1912, pp. 25-34. 
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cult to see any basis for the selection.’ There is, however, a good deal of indirect evi- 
dence in favor of the hypothesis by which Pinza accounts for the apparent absence of 
fifth-century material: the hypothesis, namely, that the fifth century is marked by 
no new styles and that old types of pottery and bronzes continued in use until Rome, 
in the late fourth century, came into close contact with the flourishing industrial ac- 
tivity of Campania. If this is true, tombs of the fifth century would be indistinguish- 
able from those of earlier date, and the necropolis may be merely a chance cross-sec- 
tion of a cemetery which was in continuous use from the founding of the city to the 
time of the later Republic. The hypothesis is, of course, substantially consistent with 
testimony from literary sources. Even the ancient historians represent the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. as a time of isolation from Etruria, whence Rome had been drawing in- 
spiration and deriving new styles, a time when Rome was absorbed in the task of re- 
gaining control of Latium and defending her territory against the Etruscans, when 
there was little interest in trade abroad or in industrial activity at home, and when 
life was marked by great frugality, if not poverty. 

The cemetery of the Esquiline presents every appearance of continuous use. The 
forms of burial customary in the third century are the same as those employed in the 
seventh, and their relative popularity is approximately the same. The most common 
form at all periods was the simple fossa grave protected by slabs of cappellaccio. 
Chamber tombs are infrequent, but of the few which have been discovered, at least 
two belong to the orientalizing period.? While cremation burial is rare on the Esqui- 
line, there are four certain instances in the Italic period,* and a number which can be 
placed positively in the later group.‘ Several rectangular ossuaries of pietra Gabina, 


while they ordinarily contained nothing by which they could be dated, are of a type 
known at various sites in this part of Italy from the seventh century B.c. until later 
times.> Not only do tombs of the second and third groups occur side by side in the 
region outside the agger, with no topographical distinction between earlier and later 
graves, but, in a number of instances, earlier and later objects appear side by side in 


1 Some of the tombs of Pinza’s list contained only Italic material, others only painted or indigenous 
bucchero vases; in some, fibulae were common, in others, conspicuously lacking; some were located in 
the most distant part of the necropolis, others were inside the agger among the early group of burials in 
the Via Giovanni Lanza. 

In the light of more recent studies of the burial finds of this whole region, it is impossible to accept the 
late date which Pinza assigns to Tomb CX XVIII and to the types of pottery and fibulae which occur in 
the oak-coffin burials of the Forum. 

2 Tomb CXXV (Mon. Ant. XV) and probably CLXX, the camera blocked by the Servian Wall at the 
southern end of the Quirinal, are of the orientalizing period. Tomb 107 (Bull. Com., 1914, pp. 143, 174), 
of the same date, is not certainly a chamber tomb. Pinza’s early dating of Tomb CX XVI ( =no. 3, ibid., 
p. 175) is questioned by Von Duhn (op. cit., p. 484). Two chamber tombs in the region of the puticoli 
(Bull. Com., 1875, pp. 50-55; 1896, pp. 27-28) and probably Tombs 14 and 15 (Bull. Com., 1914, pp. 
124-125) are of the later period. Tomb 25 (ibid., p. 126) had been robbed of all contents and could not 
be dated. 

3W. R. Bryan, Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries, p. 31. L. A. Holland, The Faliscans in Pre- 
historic Times, ch. VI, has shown that cremation was probably more common throughout this region 
than appears from reports of excavations. 

4'Tomb CXVI (Mon. Ant. XV), and a rectangular ossuary from the Grotta Arieti (Bull. Com., 1875, 
p. 50). 

5 The evidence on this point does not fall within the scope of this paper. It will be included in a study 
of remains of the Republican period now in progress. 
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the same burial. In the case of Camera CX XV, which contained material of the 
orientalizing period and of the fourth-third centuries, this might have been due 
merely to circumstances under which the tomb was used. But it can hardly be acci- 
dental in fossa graves, which necessarily represent only one deposition. Even allow- 
ing for confusion in the records where there is the slightest indication of it, there is a 
considerable number of fosse in which impasto or indigenous bucchero vases appear 
along with the black glazed pottery of the fourth-third centuries.' Occasionally it is 
difficult to deny even the late appearance of fibulae.* 

The same juxtaposition of earlier and later material appears in two votive deposits 
found on the Quirinal. In 1878 a deposit was discovered in front of the church of S. 
M. della Vittoria, which, though it was at first believed to be a burial, was later 
recognized as the favissa of a temple.? A deposit of similar character was found in 
1880 in the Villino Hiiffer.* Varro’s definition of favissae as cellae quaedam et cisternae 
“quae in area sub terra essent, ubi reponi solerent signa vetera qua¢ ex eo templo 
collapsa essent, et alia quaedam religiosa e donis consecratis,”’* gives us every reason 
to expect such a sttps votiva to be continuous. It is at least probable that one such pit 
would be used consecutively until it was filled up and another prepared. In both de- 
posits early pottery of the Italic and Etruscan periods was succeeded directly by 
black glazed ware, by votives of types familiar in the Hellenistic age, and by the lit- 
tle ‘‘Etrusco-Campanian” plates characteristic of third-century finds throughout 
this region. In the favissa of the Villino Hiiffer the only object which could be dated 
between the end of the sixth century and the middle of the fourth was the famous 
Duenos vase, and this, except for the inscription itself, would have been placed with- 
out hesitation in the earlier period. It is made of the indigenous bucchero familiar in 
Roman burials of the seventh-sixth centuries, while the shape, a cluster of three 
bowls, is an old Italic type known from very early times.* In the deposit near S. M. 
della Vittoria there were some impasto vases scratched with letters similar to those 
on blocks of the Servian Wall, which may be of the same date as the lettered blocks, i.e., 
of the early fourth century.’ One figurine is probably to be dated on stylistic grounds 
in the fifth century.* Thus it is evident, from the presence of these few dated objects, 
that the fifth and early fourth centuries are represented in the two favissae. Is it not 

1 From the inventory of burial contents in Mon. Ant. XV, extended and corrected at some points in 
Bull. Com., 1914, pp. 117-175, it appears that the following tombs contained pottery of earlier fabrics 
along with later material: Tombs LX XIII (=no. 194, Bull. Com., 1914, p. 162), CIIT (=no. 161, loc. 
cit., p. 155), CX XIV (=no. 188, loc. cit., pp. 160-161), CX XXV (=no. 98, loc. cit., p. 140), CXLVI 
(=no. 117, loc. cit., p. 146), CXLIX (=123, loc. cit., p. 147), CL; probably also CXIX (=no. 181, loc. 
cit., p. 159). 

Occasionally descriptions of burial finds at other sites record the presence of old types of pottery in 
late burials: e.g., at Velletri (Not. Scav., 1903, p. 228) in a sarcophagus of pietra Albana were found some 
vases of early Latian types with pottery of the Hellenistic period, fragments of a bronze mirror, and 
late local vases. Instances cited in Ann. Ist., 1871, p. 272 and Not. Scav., 1925, pp. 412-414, at Prae- 
neste and Castel Gondolfo, seem uncertain. 2 E.g., Tombs CX XIV, CXLVI. 

3 Bull. Com., 1878, pp. 64-92, 139-141, 180-181, pls. VI-VIII, IX; Bull. Com., 1885, pp. 47-50; Mon. 
Ant. XV, cols. 506-507; Bull. Com., 1912, pp. 15-16, 66-67. 

4 Ann. Ist., 1880, pp. 158-160; Bull. Ist., 1880, pp. 137-138; Mon. Ant. XV, cols. 259-260, 502-505, 
643-649. 5 Quoted in Gellius, Noct. Ait. II, 10. 6 Mon. Ant. XV, cols. 647-649. 

7 Bull. Com., 1878, pp. 82-85, 139-141, 180-181. 

8 Bull. Com., 1878, pls. VI-VIII, no. 20. The figurine shows no sign of the ease of pose which appears 
even in careless works of the Hellenistic age. . 
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possible that some of the pottery of old shapes and fabrics, which by all available 
criteria must be dated earlier, may actually belong to the fifth century?! 

Not only at Rome is this poverty of Attic ware and other material of the fifth cen- 
tury to be observed. It is well known that all of Latium and the districts of Narce 
and Capena on the Latian border of Faliscan territory form a zone of isolation from 
Attic importation. In Latium few necropoleis cover so long a period as that repre- 
sented by the cemetery of the Esquiline. At Praeneste, however, where burials of 
both earlier and later date have been found, there is the same apparent lacuna be- 
tween the rich finds of the orientalizing period and the equally abundant material 
from burials of the fourth-third centuries, with their innumerable bronze mirrors and 
cistae.? Although at Praeneste both periods are represented by richer finds than at 
Rome, from the whole necropolis there are only three red-figured vases and no new 
types of native wares to distinguish the fifth century.’ In the Alban Hills, at Gabii, 
at Caracupa and Satricum the necropoleis seem, so far as can be determined by ac- 
cepted criteria, to disappear at the close of the sixth century. At Satricum, however, 
two votive deposits found in the area of the temple continue the record to a later 
age. The votive finds show the same apparent gap between the end of the sixth and 
middle of the fourth century. The earlier stips yielded only material of the Italic and 
orientalizing periods; the later contained a few impasto vases, fibulae, archaic figur- 
ines, two fragments of Attic red-figured ware, and a great quantity of black glazed 
ware and other objects of the Hellenistic age.t Among haphazard finds elsewhere in 
Latium the same phenomenon is to be observed. In five chamber tombs discovered 
at Poggio Sommavilla there were burials of the orientalizing period, in two of the 
five also deposits of a later age, but nothing which could be dated in the fifth or early 
fourth century.’ In a recently published collection of vases from Ardea, though the 
series roughly covers the period from the eighth to the third century, there are no 
new types characteristic of the fifth. From the sixth-fifth centuries there are only 
heavy bucchero vases of forms current in the orientalizing period.® 

At Capena, which is associated with Latium in its lack of Attic ware, there is a 
more satisfactory record of individual burials.? The two necropoleis of the district, 
comprising over a hundred tombs of which the majority are camere, cover the long 


1 The notable exception to the conspicuous lack of Attic and other fifth-century wares in Rome is 
provided by the “‘favissa” of Vesta. This deposit has yielded fragments of Attic ware sufficient to 
prove that imported pottery was used in Rome even in the fifth century (Not. Scav., 1900, pp. 176-177, 
figs. 26-27). That Attic vases were used by the Vestals, while they fail to appear in either of the favissae 
on the Quirinal, is possibly to be explained by the position of prestige occupied by the cult of Vesta in 
the state religion. 

2 Della Seta, Museo di Villa Guilia, pp. 360, 363 ff., 394 ff.; Not. Scav., 1876, pp. 21-23, 40-42; 1877, 
pp. 272-273; 1897, pp. 254-269; 1907 passim; 1933, pp. 182-191; Von Duhn, op. cit., p. 492; Helbig, 
Fiihrer, 1913, II, p. 313. Von Duhn, op. cit., p. 517; Bull. Ist., 1871, pp. 93-94. 

4 Della Seta, op. cit., pp. 282-318, 293. On the acropolis at Norba a few fragments of bucchero and 
sherds of coarse native ware of the sort common at an earlier period were found with a votive deposit 
of black glazed vases, figurines and other votive objects of the Hellenistic age (Not. Scav., 1903, pp. 
247-248). In a well near one of the temples a fibula and fragments of a bronze simpulum of earlier date 
were found in a deposit consisting of black glazed ware and the usual votive material of that period 
(Not. Scav., 1901, pp. 537-538). 5 Not. Scav., 1896, pp. 476-489. 

6 L. A. Holland, “‘ Vases from Ardea in Pennsylvania Museum,” Stud. Med. IV, 1934, pp. 5-9. 

7 Not. Scav., 1905, pp. 301-362; Mon. Ant. XVI, cols. 277-490. 
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period from early Italic to Roman times. The finds are similar in character to, but 
definitely richer than, those from Rome. Again and again the chamber tombs are 
found to contain deposits of the eighth-seventh-sixth centuries, material of the 
fourth-third centuries or later, but nothing to be dated in the intervening period. 
In the larger necropolis of Civitella S. Paolo this is true of one-third of all the camere 
which had not been robbed of their contents altogether, and of almost one-half of 
those of the smaller cemetery of Monte Cornazzano. If the apparent contiguity of 
earlier and later material were only occasional it would be easy to accept the usual 
explanation, that the tombs were sealed up for a century or two and then reopened 
for later depositions. It is difficult to accept when so large a percentage of the whole 
number of tombs is involved, and when the same lack of fifth-century material is to 
be observed in the whole collection of burial finds from Capena.' The scarcity of ma- 
terial which can be dated in the fifth century is conspicuous at Capena because this 
district yielded abundant finds of both earlier and later periods. The same scarcity 
and the same lacuna in contents of individual tombs appears, however, in lesser de- 
gree at other sites in the same region, at Narce, and in isolated instances at Vigna- 
nello, Corchiano, Bieda, Pitigliano, Sovana.? 

It is dangerous, of course, to argue ex silentto and to assume that, because no 
material characteristic of the fifth century has been found, it does not exist. But it 
is at least improbable that the same ill chance has befallen burials of this period at 
Rome, Praeneste, and Capena, and has prevented them from appearing among the 
more sporadic finds at every other site in Latium. The inference is almost inevitable 
that at all these sites material of the fifth century is present, but obscured among 
that of earlier date because it represents merely a continuation of old styles estab- 
lished in the orientalizing period. . 

There is some positive evidence of the long duration of earlier fabrics, impasto, 
indigenous bucchero, and local painted wares of both Protocorinthian and Attic 
black-figured styles. The late survival of native bucchero and impasto is proved by 
occasional finds of inscribed vases or sherds which, though the fabric is to all ap- 
pearances early, can be dated by the inscriptions. The most famous of these is the 
Duenos vase,’ but a considerable number of inscribed fragments corroborates the 
evidence offered by this example.‘ A few coarse bucchero vases are of shapes known 
to be of later date. A bucchero skyphos found on the Palatine * has the awkward 
shape and heavy handles familiar in pottery of the fourth century and later. An 
olpe of similar fabric found on the Quirinal is of a shape common in the fourth cen- 
tury.* Outside Rome, at Narce and Capena, a heavy sort of bucchero regularly oc- 
curs with Attic red-figured ware, sometimes in shapes which imitate Attic vases.’ 
For the long duration of painted wares of Protocorinthian and Attic black-figured 
styles there is little evidence in Rome itself. A few black-figured fragments from the 

1 Della Seta, op. cit., pp. 325, 327 ff. 

2 Not. Scav., 1902, pp. 321-355, 593-627, Tombs 6, 69, 89, 111, 123; 1916, pp. 40-41; 1920, pp. 20-30; 
1932, pp. 490-492, 502-503; 1933, p. 161; 1902, pp. 494-509. 3See above, p. 102. 

4 Ann. Ist., 1880, pp. 287, 305-306, nos. 67, 97, 98, and pp. 334-339; Not. Scav., 1900, p. 178; 1907, p. 
458, fig. 34; cf. Not. Scav., 1927, pp. 370-371. 5 Not. Scav., 1907, p. 191 and fig. 10. 


6 Not. Scav., 1907, p. 517, fig. 32; Bull. Com., 1912, pp. 96-97, fig. 29. 
7 Mon. Ant. IV, cols. 298-299; XVI, passim; Not. Scav., 1916,-p. 44; 1930, p. 55. 
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favissa of Vesta can be dated later than the sixth century by the style of the figures.’ 
The decoration on a sherd from the Palatine, apparently of local manufacture, 
seems to be an adaptation of black-figured style.2 Among various objects of later 
date found under the Fons Iuturnae were two bucchero sherds and three fragments 
of vases with ornament painted in black on a reddish ground.’ Boni’s description of 
some fragments found with later material under the Forum of Trajan clearly sug- 
gests a survival of the light-ground style of the earlier period.‘ In a burial at some 
distance outside the Porta Salaria several plates of Italo-geometric style were found 
with a little terracotta cylinder impressed with the letter A, a type of object which 
in this region is usually dated in the Hellenistic period.* 

Outside Rome there is a good deal of evidence of this “lag” in Italian pottery, 
i.e., of the continuation in local potteries of old styles long after the accepted date of 
their cessation. Black-figured vases of the fourth-third centuries are not infrequent 
among burial finds in Faliscan territory and Etruria,* and a few black-figured types 
are common in burials of the fourth century at Cumae.’ Vases of Italo-geometric 
style, of light clay ornamented with horizontal bands or simple geometric designs 
in red-brown or black, appear among finds of the fourth-third-second centuries at 
Vignanello, Pitigliano, Falerii, Todi, Castiglioncello, and Cumae.* Certain types of 
Italian pottery well-known in the third century carry on the Italo-geometric rather 
than the Attic red-figured style which became the basis for the various fabrics of 
Southern Italy. Messapian, Daunian, and Canosa wares continued to use geometric 
patterns on a light ground until the third century B.c.* The local pottery of Min- 
turnae,'® a light-ground ware decorated with bands of black, is a descendant of the 
Italo-geometric rather than of the Attic red-figured style. The degenerate little 
*Etrusco-Campanian”’ plates common in burials of the third century throughout 
central Italy, with characteristic ornamentation of wave pattern encircling a star or 
face in profile, are as closely related to the earlier Italo-geometric as to Attic ware." 
If these older fashions held their own into the period when the black glazed wares of 
Campania were flooding the markets of Italy and setting the style for local pot- 
teries, it is reasonable to suppose that they were more prevalent in the fifth century 
when Italy was much less productive in pottery.” 

1 Not. Scav., 1900, pp. 175-176. 2 Not. Scav., 1907, p. 202, fig. 23. 

3 Not. Scav., 1901, pp. 68-70. 4 Not. Scav., 1907, pp. 396, 406-407. 

5 Bull. Com., 1878, pp. 183-186, pls. XITI—-XIV, nos. 4, 5. 

6 Rim. Mitt., 1887, p. 30; Not. Scav., 1905, p. 359; 1916, pp. 71-72, fig. 29; Studi Etruschi, VII, pls. 
XVII-XX. 

7 Rim. Mitt., 1887, p. 265; Patroni, “‘Ceramica Antica,” Atti d. R. Accad. di Napoli, Vol. XTX, pp. 
112-113, fig. 75; Mon. Ant. XXII, cols. 588, 614, 622, 705-706, pls. CVITI-CIX. 

8 Not. Scav., 1916, p. 71, no. 11, p. 82, no. 12, Vignanello: cbid., 1933, pp. 160-161, no. 23, Pitigliano; 
ihid., 1911, pp. 253-254, no. 11, Falerii; Mon. Ant. XXIII, col. 637, no. 48, Todi; Not. Scav., 1924, pp. 
162-163, Castiglioncello; Mon. Ant. XXII, cols. 626, 631, 638, pl. CX, Cumae. 

Occasionally the old decoration of concentric circles in red or brown on light ground appears under 
the base of a black glazed vase: e.g., Not. Scav., 1902, pp. 340, 610, Tombs 25, 92. 

® Patroni, loc. cit., pp. 15-29; Ducati, Ceramica Greca, p. 460; Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Italia 
IV, Lecce I, IV, D f. 

10 Agnes Lake, “‘Campana Supellex,” Stud. Med. V, 1934-35, pp. 103-105, 113. 

11 The plates are occasionally decorated simply with concentric circles, e.g., Not. Scav., 1911, pp. 253- 
254; 1933, pp. 160-161. 

12 There seems little question that this temporary stagnation in Latium is to be interpreted in the 
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To summarize the evidence on this point from the burial finds of Latium and 
neighboring regions: except for the few imported red-figured vases and the heavy 
bucchero imitations of Attic shapes, there are nowhere any criteria of fifth century 
date. In districts where Attic ware was scarce, therefore, there appears to be a 
lacuna in the burial finds from the end of the sixth to the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. It appears that in richer districts the importation of Attic vases —so numerous 
in Southern Etruria that they used to be referred to as “vasi Etruschi” — supplied 
the need for new styles in pottery, and that their accessibility made native invention 
unnecessary and therefore paralyzed home production except of the coarsest and 
cheapest wares. In localities where Attic ware was scarce and expensive, no new 
styles even in native wares displaced the old types current in the orientalizing pe- 
riod, and old shapes and fabrics continued in use throughout the fifth and well into 
the fourth century. If this is a correct interpretation of the facts, it is significant in 
the archaeological record of Rome because it provides an independent source of 
evidence for her decline in importance in Central Italy after the expulsion of the 
Etruscans, and for the contention, not yet universally accepted, that her rise to 
power in the fourth century was in some measure a recovery of the position which 
she had held at the end of the regal period. 


INEz Scott RYBERG 
VassarR COLLEGE 


light of the history of the Etruscans and of Etruscan remains of the same period. In Etruria itself, be- 
ginning from the early part of the fifth century, a decline in industrial and artistic activity is attested by 
the scarcity of Attic red-figured vases of free style (480-400 B.c.), by the absence of new fifth-century 
types in terracotta revetments, by the comparative sterility of Etruscan art and the conspicuous sur- 
vival of archaism throughout the fifth and into the fourth century. See Ducati, Arte Etrusca, Vol. I, 
ch. VII; L. R. Taylor, Local Cults of Etruria, pp. 16-17; Della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, pp. 37-81, 
inventory of finds from Falerii; Helbig, Fiihrer, 1912, I, pp. 279-291 and inventory of Vatican collec- 
tion. 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE CLAW-CHISEL 


Tue date at which the claw-chisel first came into use for sculpture in Greece is a 
matter of some uncertainty. In my book, Technique of Early Greek Sculpture, 
I stated (p. 128): “‘So far as any generalisation is safe in the matter of the claw- 
chisel, I should feel inclined to say that it did not come into use until shortly after 
550 B.c., but that, once in use, it was never at any subsequent period discarded for 
working on sculpture in the round.” This caution, it seems, was justified. 

Miss Richter suggested in her review of my book (A.J.A. XX XVII, 1933, p. 638) 
that traces of the claw-chisel are to be found on the Spata Sphinx, on Kore No. 593 
in the Acropolis Museum and on the Moschophoros in the same museum. Since all 
these works antedate 550 B.c., this would push back the use of the claw-chisel to a 
date earlier than that which I had suggested. 

I have, however, since my book was published, again examined the examples in 
question and discussed the matter in detail with Miss Richter. Traces of the claw 
definitely appear on Kore No. 593, but I can still see no certain traces on the Moscho- 
phoros. Miss Richter agrees that the Moschophoros cannot be considered as a 
certain illustration of the use of the claw-chisel and that the tool marks on the back 
of the Spata Sphinx are also doubtful evidence. But we are left with Kore 593, 
where the use of the claw-chisel is certain (cf. Fig. 1). Thus inevitably the date of the 
use of this instrument must be slightly earlier than I had stated. Miss Richter also 
finds its certain use in architectural work on the masonry of the interior chambers 
of the Old Athena Temple (cf. Fig. 2). It was thus in use both in sculpture and in 
architecture by, at the latest, the second quarter of the sixth century.' 

Whether the claw-chisel came into use earlier than the second quarter of the 
sixth century we cannot on the present evidence say. Traces of it do not appear 
on the “‘Eupatrid” series represented by the New York and Sunium kouroi, by the 
Sunium Torso and the Dipylon head. But their non-appearance here does not 
definitely prove that the tool was unknown or unused, for its grooves may have been 
entirely removed by subsequent rubbing. Probably, like many sculptors’ tools, the 
claw-chisel was taken over from the architect and mason and so employed by the 
latter before it was part of a sculptor’s tool-box. The earliest date at which it was in 
use by masons still has to be fixed. 


STANLEY Casson 
New OxrorpD 


1 Figs. 1 and 2 are from photographs taken by K. Wagner for Miss Richter and are here used with 
her kind permission. 
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Fig. 1.—Derraw or Harr or Kore 593 In THE ACROPOLIS 
Museum SHOWING MarKs OF THE CLAW-CHISEL 


Fig. 2.—STONE FROM THE INTERIOR CHAMBERS OF THE “‘OLpD ATHENA TEMPLE” 
ON THE ACROPOLIS, SHOWING MARKS OF THE CLAW-CHISEL 
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SUMMARIES OF PAPERS SUBMITTED BY THE AUTHORS 


ACTORS OF MIDDLE GREEK COMEDY IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART: 
Bieser, Columbia University. 


Fourteen terracotta statuettes of comic actors were found together in one grave in Athens. They 
still have the costume of Old Comedy, i.e., the costume of Aristophanes, whose latest works belong 
really to Middle Comedy. But the type of figures does not agree with Aristophanes. They can be dated 
around 380-350 B.c. The series can be divided into two parts. In each series of seven statuettes there 
are: an old woman, a young woman, and five men. From them one comedy probably entitled ‘‘ Her- 
akles”’ and another one dealing with contrasting moods and changes of fortune can be reconstructed. 
It can be proved that the individual characterization of New Comedy had begun in Middle Comedy 
and that the development of Old Comedy ended at the same time as the development of tragedy. 


THE ACCOUNTS OF THE THEATRE ON DELOS: Puitim H. Davis, Vassar College. 


Among the theatres of Greece the one on the island of Delos is unique, by reason of the documenta- 
tion which its history receives from the accounts of the hieropoioi. A re-reading of the stones on which 
these accounts are carved results in numerous corrections and additions to those passages bearing on 
the construction of the theatre. The following inscriptions are especially affected. J.G. XI, 142 is the 
earliest of the series, dating from the close of the fourth century B.c. It is now found to contain material 
concerning the seats of the auditorium. The year 274 saw work actively pushed on the new scene build- 
ing, as recorded in I.G. XI, 199. The passage, A 57-64, contains a systematic list of lumber purchased 
for this building and the palaestra, and it is now possible, by reason of new readings, to separate the 
two items accurately and ascribe to the theatre the materials destined for it. The fragments published 
as Inscriptions de Délos, 291, combined with nos. 292, 294, and 306, can now be put together to present 
a continuous text, containing the accounts of a year shortly after 250 B.c., in which work on the seats 
of the auditorium is clearly traceable. These three texts, combined with scattered readings in other 
accounts, help to clarify the history of the building and vividly illustrate public life on the island in 
the Hellenistic age. 


A NEW LEBES GAMIKOS: Davin M. Rosrnson, The Johns Hopkins University. 
This paper appeared in the A.J.A. xl, 1936, pp. 507-519. 


THE “CAPANEUS” RELIEF OF THE VILLA ALBANT: A. D. Fraser, University of Virginia. 

A re-examination of the surface technique of the so-called Capaneus relief of the Villa Albani, in 
Rome, results in the revelation that it cannot be, as is generally supposed, a Greek original. It appears 
to belong to the first century a.p. A recently discovered replica of this relief, now in the Art Institute, 
Chicago, belongs to the time of Hadrian. It was found in the harbor of Salamis and belongs in all 
probability to the same shipment of reliefs that was recently discovered in the harbor of Piraeus. 
These have been shown by Schrader to be copies of details from the shield of the Athena Parthenos; 
or possibly, as Liéwy postulates, both they and the Parthenos figures are derived from a common 
original. In view of these considerations, it is a reasonable assumption that the warrior who appears 
on the Villa Albani and Chicago slabs is no specific mythical hero, but merely an unknown Greek who 
has been struck down by an Amazon, and attempts still to defend himself with his shield. 


THE ROBE OF HERA: Gerorce W. Evperkmy, Princeton University. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHAIC GREEK SCULPTURE: C. A. Rostnson, Jr., Brown 
University. 

The profound effect of social forces, that of the Persian Wars for example, upon the development of 
Greek art has long been recognized. The present paper examines the earlier centuries, which as a matter 
of fact have been relatively neglected, to see whether, in the first place, a new interpretation for the 
overthrow of Greek aristocracy and the rise of tyranny will help to explain not only the fundamental 
difference between Geometric plastic art and Daedalic, but the difference between Daedalic and con- 
temporary Attic as well. We can, in the second place, continue our inquiry into the sixth century in the 
hope that an examination of the political and social background may throw light on the sharp changes 
in Attic sculpture. The primary purpose of the paper, then, is not to trace the development of style, 
but to examine the reasons for certain pronounced changes in style. 

This paper will be published later. 

THE LUDOVISI-BOSTON ALTAR SCREEN: Roy C. Fiickincer, University of Iowa. 

The author maintains that the central panel of the “‘ Ludovisi throne”’’ in Rome represents Thetis 
giving birth to Achilles at her own home in the sea, and that the corresponding panel in Boston repre- 
sents Thetis and Aphrodite watching the weighing of the souls of Paris and Achilles. 

The paper will be published in 1937 in the ’Apxavodoyrxn "Ednuepis. 


LAMPS FOUND IN THE AGORA: Ricuarp H. Howtanp, Member of the Staff of the Agora 


Excavations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, 1936: Cart W. BLEGEN, 
The University of Cincinnati. 
This paper appears in the current issue of the A.J.A. 
HOUSES OF TROY I: Jerome Speruine, The University of Cincinnati. 

This paper presents some of the architectural evidence, with the help of which ten sub-periods have 
been distinguished in Troy I. In one part of the area recently excavated there came to light the re- 
mains of three successive houses, marking the first three of the ten sub-periods. The earliest one of these 
houses was only partially preserved, but its main feature was apparently a long rectangular room. 
The foundations of the house of the second sub-period were almost completely preserved; this structure 
was built on a roughly rectangular plan, with maximum interior dimensions of 12.75 m. x 5.65 m.; 
since this house was an isolated structure, with an entrance and a kind of porch at one end, and with 
a central hearth, it may be assigned to the megaron class, probably as one of the forerunners of the 
megara of Troy II. Furthermore, its long side-walls were similar and approximately parallel to some 
long walls on bedrock in sector D 4, which were partially excavated by Schliemann, and which pre- 
sumably belonged to similar structures. The house of the third sub-period was comparatively small 
and poorly constructed. In this report a description of some of the vases found in the floor deposit of 
the three houses was also given and a brief account of six infant burials, of which four were in urns; 
the burials were associated with the large house of the second sub-period. 


THE POTTERY FROM THE “BASILICA” OF TROY VI: Joun L. Caskey, The University of 
Cincinnati. 

Continued investigations in the ‘‘Basilica” VI F at Troy (A.J.A. xl, 1936, p. 122) have yielded new 
information of interest and value. From this area of excavation we now have an instructive stratigraph- 
ical series of sherds representative of the Trojan layers VI, VIIa, and VIIb. The ground level east of 
the building is definitely fixed by the discovery of a stratum containing sherds that join others from 
the basement floor. A considerable body of ceramic material, found in the house itself and assignable 
to the period of its occupation, is of particular interest. This group includes, besides the mass of purely 
Trojan pieces, many locally made monochrome vessels, the shapes of which show foreign influence; 
others with painted decoration in imitation of Mycenaean styles, and a number of true Mycenaean 
pieces (L.H. II and L.H. III), imported from abroad. For example, there are gray Minyan cups, the 
shape of which is closely copied from the ““Ephyraean” goblets of L.H. II, and others with longer 
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stems characteristic of L.H. III; two locally made stirrup vases decorated with designs in red and 
black respectively (the latter: A.J.A. xxxix, 1935, p. 579, fig. 23); alabastra of L.H. I-III; a squat jug 
like those illustrated in Blegen, Korakou, p. 53, fig. 71; and an amphora with a design of cross-hatched 
leaves strikingly similar to one from Kakovatos (Ath. Mitt. xxxiv, 1909, pl. XXIII, 1). This imported 
pottery, none of which is earlier than L.H. II and none later than the first part of L.H. III (i.e. the 
fourteenth century B.c.), gives a basis for the positive dating of the building, and adds notably to the 
body of material upon which rests the study of the chronology of Trojan layers. 


THE MEGIDDO EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE: Rosert S. Lamon, Field 
Assistant, Megiddo Expedition. 


THE EPIGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE AT LUXOR: Keiru C. 
SEELE, The University of Chicago. 

Having completed the historical inscriptions and reliefs on the exterior walls and in the first court 
of Ramses III’s temple at Medinet Habu, across from Luxor, the Epigraphic Survey is now engaged 
in drawing and painting some of the most interesting and beautiful reliefs in the temple. Both the Feast 
of Sokar and the harvest festival associated with the god Min will yield line drawings and paintings of 
unprecedented interest, at least half of which will be published for the first time. Important scenes 
from the temple treasury, most of them unique, have also been copied. 

At Karnak two temples have been completed and published, and the expedition is now at work in 
the temple of Khonsu. On the west wall of the first court is the latest extant representation of the 
Feast of Opet, which contains a wealth of painted detail surpassing most Egyptian reliefs. This was 
carved under the Pharaoh Hrihor, chief priest of Amon, who usurped the throne from the last of the 
Ramessides. 


Dr. Harold H. Nelson, director of the expedition, has undertaken a catalogue of the scenes in the 
great hypostyle hall, not with the purpose of publishing them, but rather of making them available for 
study. Among the results of his survey is the fact that Ramses II in the first year of his reign carved 
entire reliefs over previously erased scenes on the back of the second pylon. These erasures, together 


with other evidence collected independently by the writer, offer material for fascinating conclusions 
regarding the date of the second pylon and the great hypostyle hall at Karnak, and definite proof that 
the former was built before the beginning of the nineteenth dynasty. Numerous cartouches of Harem- 
hab occur on the vestibule of the pylon, and one group of them shows traces that can possibly be 
interpreted as the erasure of some earlier name. The problem will be examined in greater detail in a 
later paper, to be published in the A.J.A. 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE IN NORTH SYRIA: C. W. McEwan, Field 
Director, Syrian-Hittite Expedition (see Archaeological Notes, current issue of the A.J.A., 
pp. 8-16). 


EXCAVATIONS AT GOZLU KULE, TARSUS, 1936: Herry Gotpman, The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton. 
This paper will be published in the June issue of the A.J.A. 
THE FIFTH SEASON OF EXCAVATION AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES: W. A. CampBE Lt, 
Wellesley College. 


This paper will be published in the A.J.A. 
THE COLONNADES OF THE CELLA OF THE PARTHENON: Bert Hopee Hit, Athens. 
LOST GREEK PEDIMENTAL SCULPTURES: Bett Dinsmoor, Columbia University. 
SOURCE MATERIAL FOR ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDY AT THE WALTERS ART GALLERY: 


Dorotuy Hit, Curator of the Classical Collection. 


This paper is a brief report upon the collections of the Walters Art Gallery, three years old in its 
public life. All the ancient civilizations are represented here, though unequally. The most significant 
groups of objects are the small bronze statues of all periods and a great variety illustrating classical 
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antiquity in the environs of Rome. Some items of interest are five Egyptian prehistoric figurines, four 
of deformed persons; a group of late dynastic statues, probably from the famous “* Karnak Treasure”’; 
two sets of embossed gold plaques, Near Eastern work of the Early Iron Age; an early Greek bronze 
goddess; a marble portrait of Augustus as a middle-aged man; a bronze athlete to be restored as a 
diskobolos; an amphora, a kylix, and a “‘ Kertch” lekythos, probably by the “‘Berlin Painter,” the 
“*Euergides Painter” and the ** Apollonia Painter”’ respectively; a group of vases excavated at the little 
known site of Castel Campanile, near Rome; and the wood, leather-trimmed cover of a Praenestine 
cista, with its own bronze handle. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: T. Lesiie SHeEar, Princeton University. 
(See A.J.A. xl, 1936, pp. 403-414.) 


PROGRESS ON THE GRAPHIC RECONSTRUCTION OF THE DESIDERIAN ABBEY AT 
MONTE CASSINO: Henry M. Wittarp, the Mediaeval Academy of America. 


The studies carried forward on this project, first reported at Toronto in 1934 (A.J.A. xxxix, pp. 
116-117), have centered chiefly (a) on the problem presented by the contemporary chronicler’s de- 
scription of pointed arches, prominently used in a construction dating as early as 1066-1071; and (b) 
on the form and aspect given by Abbot Desiderius to the interior of the basilica of St. Benedict, one of 
the most important Romanesque buildings of Italy. 

New reconstruction drawings are based on a further examination of preserved Campanian monu- 
ments strongly influenced by Monte Cassino and thus reflecting the character of the architecture at 
the powerful mother-house of the Benedictines. Examples of pointed arches and pointed groin vaulting 
dated 1075-1100 are to be found especially at Sant’Angelo in Formis, at La Cava, and at Minuto above 
Amalfi; and a direct or indirect influence from the Mohammedan countries of the Eastern Mediterranean 
is suggested. The interior of the church, with its nave supported on rows of antique columns secured 
by the Abbot in Rome, was a deliberate revival of the early Christian basilica form; but the rich decor- 
ation, completed by the artisans from Constantinople summoned by Desiderius for the purpose, or 
by the Italians trained in their school, was distinctly of the Byzantine type. Thus in the architecture of 
Monte Cassino the three cultures which dominated the Mediterranean during the Middle Ages, Latin, 
Byzantine, and Islamic, were strikingly brought together. _ 


SYNAGOGUE MOSAICS OF HAMMAM LIF: Franxkuin M. BiEBEL, City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


Known to archaeologists for half a century as the most important Jewish monument in North Africa, 
the synagogue of Hammam Lif has never been satisfactorily described. It was distinguished by an 
elaborate mosaic pavement which was removed soon after its discovery. The most important group 
of fragments became the property of the original excavator, a French army captain, and on his death, 
seemingly disappeared. Recently this collection of original fragments has been placed on exhibition 
in the Classical section of the Brooklyn Museum. This gives an opportunity for clarifying our knowl- 
edge of Hammam Lif itself, and, at the same time, forms an unusual addition to recent discoveries of 
Jewish pictorial art. 

The fragments at Brooklyn are not homogeneous but fall into two distinct groups, differentiated by 
size of the tesserae, coloring, style and technique. The first group consisting of fourteen fragments can 
be definitely identified with the original synagogue pavement, while a second group of seven fragments 
comes probably from a different source. This explains a confusion which has long existed concerning 
Hammam Lif, as those in the second group were often considered part of the original excavation. The 
whole pavement offers some interesting parallels with recently discovered synagogues in Syria and 
Palestine. Still more significant are the similarities with contemporary Christian monuments. Chief 
among these is the central panel which contains a representation of the Creation. 

This paper will be published in the Art Bulletin. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF CERAMICS, ILLUSTRATED BY TERRA SIGILLATA: 
Howarp Comrort, Haverford College; Donato Horton and Leonarp C. Riescu, University 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


As a demonstration of technique, more than one hundred fragments of terra sigillata of various 
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classes have been examined technologically, with special emphasis upon the microscopic petrographic 
analysis of thin sections as described by Kidder and Sheppard, The Pottery of Pecos, Vol. II, 1936. 
It was found that petrographic criteria give results closely corresponding to classifications otherwise 
established for (1) True Arretine ware (L. Titi Thyrsus, Saufeius, C. Annius, Iegidius), (2) Contem- 
porary non-Arretine Italian sigillata (Primus), (3) Another slightly later class of the same (C. Titius 
Nepos and others), (4) Late Italian sigillata (Sex. M. Fes ( ), S.M.P.), (5) La Graufesenque ware 
(Mommo, Celadus), (6) So-called ‘‘Pergamene’’ ware (Képdos), (7) So-called “Samian” ware, i.e. 
made in Samos (Acovuciov). A more detailed account will be published later. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF THEATERS IN GAUL: Grorce ALLEN, Lafayette College. 


During an inspection of the ancient theater at Champlieu, about fifty miles northeast of Paris, the 
writer’s curiosity was aroused by the remains of a rectangular platform or stage which projected into 
the orchestra from the rear or side opposite the center of the cavea. There are narrow spaces between 
the sides of this platform and the lowest row of seats. C. Jullian assigns this theater to the first century. 
Recent excavations have revealed the vestiges of a similar construction in the theater at Alesia, a 
building commonly ascribed to the time of Augustus. At Alesia the orchestra forms about three-fourths 
of a circle. It would seem that, after the general form and relationship of the other parts of the buildings 
of this class had become established, the stage was introduced, as an innovation, into the narrow space 
at the rear of the horse-shoe-shaped orchestra, where adequate space could only be obtained by the 
seemingly unusual extension forward. As there were no vomitoria affording direct access to the orches- 
tra through the mass of earth and stones which supported the cavea, it was doubtless very convenient 
to leave passageways at the sides of the stage, further reducing the width of the latter. 

An examination, for comparison, of the other better preserved theaters of Central and Northern 
Gaul presents the even more interesting problem of the origin of a very distinctive type of building, 
because almost all of the theaters studied belong to the class of so-called “‘mixed”’ or “‘arena’”’ theaters, 
which were designed for gladiatorial, as well as for scenic spectacles. Some French archaeologists regard 
these “‘mixed” theaters as essentially amphitheaters, in which the general amphitheatrical plan and 
arrangements have been modified somewhat to facilitate the occasional presentation of plays, but in the 
“‘mixed”’ theater at Drevant, about thirty miles south of Bourges, which supposedly dates from the 
age of the Antonines, we have an arrangement of parts that recalls the Greek theater of a much 
earlier period, with sufficient space for a complete circle in the orchestra, no positive evidence of a 
stage, but a sort of “‘stage-building”’ architecturally separate from the rest of the edifice, and only the 
podium wall bordering the orchestra to suggest that the games of the amphitheater were ever carried 
on there. The plans of other “‘mixed”’ theaters, some of them obviously later than the one at Drevant, 
show a much greater resemblance to the customary type of the amphitheater, especially in their 
prominent passageways leading directly into the orchestra-arena in general alignment with the latter’s 
transverse axis. Such “‘mixed”’ theaters are found outside Gaul at Verulamium in Britain and at Cher- 
chel in Algeria, after a late transformation of the latter. Finally, the building known as the Arénes de 
Lutéce on the Left Bank in Paris, which is believed to date from the beginning of the third century, 
seems to represent the final stage in the development of this type. Here we have the complete elliptical 
circuit of the podium wall and remains of a stage with elaborate scaenae frons on one side of the arena, 
back of the podium and somewhat above it. 

The observations lead to the conclusion that the class of “‘mixed”’ theaters, evolving from a type of 
theater that was more Greek than Roman, reached its culminating form, with predominantly amphi- 
theatrical character, after an evolution of about two centuries. 


A WAX TABLET FROM THE TIME OF HADRIAN: Henry A. Sanpsrs, University of Michigan. 
This paper will be published in a papyrological volume of the Michigan series. 


GIGANTOMACHY: Grorce M. A. Hanrmann, Harvard University. 


Two unpublished bronze reliefs in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston represent scenes from a 
gigantomachy. In this paper they are compared with similar gigantomachies on Etruscan vases and 
reliefs and are shown to be the product of a Greek artist who worked in Etruria. Viewed from the 
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mythological angle, the Boston reliefs seem to betray the influence of the Ionian epic tradition, different 
from the continental poems on the gigantomachy, whereas in some significant details they reflect 
variations of this myth which are peculiar to the Etruscans. 

This paper will be published later. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN EARLY CHRISTIAN BASILICAS: Ricuarp Krautuemmer, University 


of Louisville. 


1. St. Anastasia. In its present state it is an eighteenth-century edifice, erected above the remains of 
Roman houses. New discoveries: within the present church the remains of three earlier stages can 
be traced, a cross-shaped church of the fourth century (a type unique in Rome), a three-naved basilica 
of the eighth century, and a basilica of the fifteenth century. Important for the relation between Rome 
and the Near East in the fourth century. 

2. Sta. Francesca Romana. It has always been known as a church of the twelfth century, remodelled 
in the seventeenth century. New discoveries: the whole nave in its substance is a unique instance of 
the architecture of the middle of the ninth century. Remnants of the architrave were uncovered. It 
shows a revival of fourth century architecture in the ninth century. 

3. Nereo ed Achilleo. Church of the eighth century. New discovery: the existence of pastophories 
with towers, a Near Eastern feature which until now had been unknown in Roman or Early Christian 
architecture. 


PREHISTORIC EPIGRAPHY AND GREEK ETHNOLOGY: Grorce E. Mytonas, Washington 
University. 

The preliminary study of the Helladic script and its relation to the Minoan, now possible after the 
publication by Sir Arthur Evans (Palace of Minos, IV) of the inscribed documents of Crete and of the 
mainland of Greece, leads to the following conclusions relative to its chronology and to its contribution 
to Greek ethnology. 

1. The Helladic syllabry as illustrated on the false-necked amphorae is composed of sixty syllabic signs. 

2. Of these, forty-five are directly borrowed from the Cretan Script B, and fifteen were added on 
the mainland of Greece. 

3. The Cretan signs were perhaps introduced on the mainland of Greece after the destruction of 
Knossos at ca. 1400 B.c., but the syllabary of the amphorae dates from about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century B.c. 

4. We have parallel groups of signs from Crete and the mainland of Greece, but these cannot prove 
the existence of Cretan dynasts or the common use of the Cretan language on the mainland of Greece. 
They can be attributed to pre-Hellenic agricultural words and their compounds that survived to 
historic times. 

5. The new signs and the readings obtained at Asine and Eleusis seem to prove that Greek was 
spoken on the mainland of Greece in Late Helladic III times. 

This paper will be published in the ’Apxavodoyixy ’E@dnuepis. 


1400 B.C. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD: J. Penrose Harwanp, 


University of North Carolina. 


A survey of the history of the Ancient Near East and Mediterranean Area brings out in clear relief 
the importance of the fourteenth century B.c. 

In Egypt, this period is made notable by the religious revolution of Akhenaten and the concomitant 
changes in the art, religion, and political situation of the Empire. 

In Palestine, the fourteenth century witnessed the beginning, at least, of the Conquest of Canaan 
by the Israelites. At Ras-Shamra in Syria, the same century is marked by strong Aegean influence and 
importations as well as by numerous cuneiform tablets. 

Elam, after a long silence, re-emerges in the light of history soon after 1400 B.c. and Babylonia 
(Karduniash) appears as an important power in the first half of the same century, under King Bur- 
nanuriash II (ca. 1875-1365) who, incidentally, appears in the Amarna Letters as one of those who 
corresponded with Akhenaten. 
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The fourteenth century saw the fall of the Hurrian state of Mitanni but not until a Mitannian king, 
Tushratta (ca. 1385-1365), had made his power felt from North Syria to Assyria and his name famed 
in later times through the Amarna Letters. The fall of Mitanni gave the occasion for the rise of the 
second Assyrian Empire which rose to great power in the fourteenth century under Ashur-uballit I 
(ca. 13880-1341), another king who wrote to Akhenaten. 

The same century saw the rise of the Later Hittite Empire and its extension under Shubbiluliuma 
(ca. 1890-1355), probably the most prominent figure in the Near East in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, witness the letter to him from the widow of Tut-ankh-Amen. 

The evidence from Cyprus, Cilicia, and Troy indicates that the fourteenth century stands out as 
an important period in these localities, respectively. The Helladic colonization of Cyprus occurred 
soon after 1400 B.c.; at Tarsus in Cilicia, a distinct “‘break”’ in the pottery sequence is evidenced 
in this century; and imported Aegean ware appears to date Troy-Hissarlik VI in the same period. 

The conquest of Minoan Crete ca. 1400 B.c. by Helladic invaders virtually brought an end to the 
Minoan civilization and inaugurated a new era on the island. The same may be said of the Aegean 
Islands where the fourteenth century may be said to commence the Late Helladic Period rather than 
a Cycladic sub-period. The reasons for making 1400 B.c. the point of division between Middle and 
Late Helladic on the Mainland of Hellas have already been set forth by me in 1922 (A.J.A. xxvii, 
1923, pp. 60-61) and subsequent excavations in Hellas have brought support to the thesis that the 
fourteenth century is too important a period to be designated as a sub-period (L.H. ITI). 

Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace may also be considered here because the spread of *‘ Mycenaean” 
(Late Helladic) influence into these regions distinguishes the fourteenth century from the preceding 
period in the cultural sequence in these localities. 

Italy furnishes another example of the importance of this period since in this century the Terramare 
culture seems to have made its appearance. In Sicily, the date 1400 B.c. is taken as the beginning of 
the period Siculan IT, for the fourteenth century on this island is characterized by the strong infiltration 
of Aegean (apparently Helladic) influence, due to trade intercourse. 

Summary: So important was the fourteenth century in the Ancient World that 1400 B.c. should 
be taken as the point of division between great periods or epochs, and so I propose this absolute date 


as the dividing point between the Middle and the Late Bronze Age. As a corollary, may I again sug- 
gest that, in a chronological scheme dealing with the Bronze Age civilization of Hellas, 1400 B.c. 
be taken as the point of division between Middle Helladic and Late Helladic. 


SPACE AND TIME IN SOME LATE ROMAN WORKS OF ART: Kart LenmMann-HArtTLeBEN, 
New York University. 

Beside the continuous style, i.e., 2 narrative style in which a gradual and equal change of time and 
space takes place before the eye of the spectator (Telephos frieze, Odyssey landscapes, relief columns, 
miniatures), there exists a different scheme, wrongly regarded by Wickhoff and his followers as part 
of it: the discrete style with discrepancy of time and space. Here within the plastical unity of a spatial 
picture, several, and not contemporary, events are visible. This style, which does not care about the 
classical unity of time and space, occurs occasionally in the early imperial age in Pompeian wall 
paintings and on the Tabula Iliaca, but not within the continuous style. Generally it is absent in 
Roman monumental art of the first and early second centuries A.p., where only some anticipations in 
secondary elements were sometimes used (Ara Pacis, Trajanic parapets). Its use in late Roman and 
early Christian art and then in later Western art makes the problem of when this scheme became gen- 
erally introduced an important one. Some coins of the last part of the second and the third century 
A.D. show that this was the period in which this process took place (Gnecchi, Medaglioni, I, pl. 55, 
8: pl. 89, 6-8; Rém. Mitt. xlix, 1934, p. 94, fig. 4) and it is indeed used for the first time in a preserved 
monumental work on the Arch of Septimius Severus. This disintegration of the classical naturalistic 
unity of time and space was prepared on one side by the occasional, earlier, illustrative use, on the other 
hand by popular art (votive relief from Oropos, relief Ince Blundell Hall). 

POTTERS’ STAMPS IN SAMIAN AND PERGAMENE WARES: Freperick O. Waacb, Cornell 
University. 


The two pottery wares most widely used in the eastern Mediterranean during the early Roman 
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Empire have been identified, the one quite definitely as Samian, the other hypothetically as Perga- 
mene. When more is known about them, they will become important criteria for dating in excavations. 
This paper attempts to define these wares on the basis of the potters’ stamps, which are often found in 
the center of the vases. Three groups of stamps can be distinguished, one peculiar to each of the two 
wares and a third common to both. The first two consist of the names of potters; most of these are 
Greek and many, apparently, the names of slaves. The presence of several Latin names, which are 
found also on Italian pottery, is particularly significant in proving the extension by Italian pottery 
owners of control over some of the competing factories in the eastern provinces. The third group of 
stamps is made up of single words, used as expressions of good will and good luck. The spelling of the 
names and words is occasionally of philological interest. More important are the forms of the letters, 
which enable one to assign the stamped vases rather accurately to the period between 50 B.c. and 100 
A.D. 


A STATUE AT CORINTH: Frank. P. Jounson, The University of Chicago. 


This peplos-statue was published in the A.J.A. xxxix, 1935, pp. 67 ff., pl. XX A-B. It has no con- 
nection with the figures at Olympia there mentioned. Its style is totally unlike that of Agorakritos 
individually and that of the Attic school. Conspicuous features in the figure are: the stiff attitude, the 
proportions, the severe treatment of the overfold, the rendering of the kolpos, the combination of broad 
and narrow folds in the lower part, and the deep cleft between the legs. Comparison with the “‘ Candia 
type,” Tirynthian terracottas and one of the “dancers” from Herculaneum confirm an attribution to 
the Peloponnesian school, though no close analogies were presented. The date, more doubtful than the 
school, would probably be about 450. Similarity with a statue on the Capitol (Jb. Arch. I. xlvii, 1932, 
pp. 139-150) is sufficient to suggest that the latter, after all, may be a copy, though inaccurate, from a 
single original, which would be Peloponnesian and somewhat later than the original of the Corinth 
statue. 


LATE PLEISTOCENE MAN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: A. O. Bowpen, University of South- 


ern California. 


On January 23, 1936, men of the Federal PWA Project who were digging a storm drain on Rancho 
Cienga O’Paso de la Tijera in gray clay thirteen feet under the ground unearthed human bones that 
have proven to be of great interest and significance. Over the skeletal remains were four strata: the 
first was of gray clay two feet thick; then there were three feet of a very dark clay over which lay an- 
other stratum of gray clay three to four feet thick with boulders enmeshed. The top stratum was three 
feet of yellow clay. Dr. I. A. Lopatin was sent by the Department of Anthropology to supervise further 
excavation. On March 13 he excavated four teeth and fragments of the tusks of a mammoth (Arch- 
idiskodon imperator Leidy). It was then ascertained that the mammoth bones were about 1000 feet 
from the site where the human remains had been found and that the two sets of bones were located in 
the same stratum. This fact led to the conclusion that the man and the mammoth had lived at ap- 
proximately the same time, i.e., at the close of the Pleistocene Epoch. Both the human and the mam- 
moth bones were in a state of complete fossilization and were heavily coated with rock (sandstone and 
conglomerate). The human remains consist of a skull and other small skeletal fragments. The skull is 
badly damaged, however, only the posterior portion of the calvaria being present. After close ex- 
amination both the author and Dr. Lopatin came to the conclusion that the skull was that of an old 
woman. Since all of the facial skeleton is missing, it is impossible to take the necessary measurements. 
However, in all probability the type is dolichocephalic. No striking primitive features are exhibited by 
the cranium. The decidedly human brain box indicates that the individual belongs to the Homo sapiens 
species. 


THE NATIVES OF THE AMUR REGION: I. A. Lopatin, University of Southern California. 


Between the years 1913 and 1925 the author made seven expeditions into the native country of the 
Goldi, the Olchi, the Udakhe, the Kiakhar, and the Orochee. All of these typically Mongoloid peoples 
belong to the Tungus linguistic group. Primitive hunters and fishermen, they are very similar to one 
another in culture. The dog, their only domestic animal, is used as a beast of burden. The methods of 
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conservation of the staple foods, fish and game—which are usually eaten raw and without salt,— 
are sun-drying and smoking. Although pottery is unknown, the natives are extremely skilful in basketry 
and in making wooden or birch-bark containers. The dwelling is a conical, ridge-roofed, or semi- 
spherical tent made of bark. A semi-underground dwelling is also common. The storehouses are of the 
pile type. Fish-skin and fur are employed in making the costume. Transportation is by means of dog 
sledges, skis, and dugout or bark canoes. Conspicuous features of the social organization of the strictly 
patriarchal family are levirate, polygamy, and the gentes. The foundation of their judicial system 
consists in the collective responsibility of a gens where blood feuds are involved and of trials at the 
annual tribal meeting. In respect to land-ownership no idea of private property exists. Primitive com- 
munism in both food and dwelling is practiced. The social position of woman is very low. Reincarna- 
tion and plurality of the soul are strong religious beliefs. They worship Endury, the supreme deity, and 
recognize two kinds of spirits, seons and the exclusively evil busseus. Shamanism and the cult of the dead 
are highly developed. There is daily worship of the receptacles of the “‘souls” of the deceased. Inter- 
ment has now taken the place of the former custom of tree-burial. Their elaborate funeral ceremonies 
are followed by sumptuous feasts for the dead. 


1937 
January—March 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS: 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Davip M. Rosinson, Editor 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


NECROLOGY 


Samuel Eliot Bassett, a great Homeric scholar, 
born in Wilton, Conn., August 11, 1873, died 
December 21, 1936, just as he was to leave Bur- 
lington, Vermont, to deliver at the University 
of California the Sather Lectures on Homer, the 
writing of which he had completed. He graduated 
from Yale University in 1898. After graduation he 
entered the Yale Graduate School, where, as 
Macy Fellow, he studied Greek and Greek Archae- 
ology for two years. He was then appointed 
Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale and studied 
at the University of Berlin, the University of 
Freiburg, and the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens. He was Fellow of the School 
during 1901-02. Upon his return to America he 
taught Greek at Yale University, as an instructor 
and as a tutor until 1905, when he took his Ph.D. 
degree. Since then he has been Professor of 
Greek at the University of Vermont. He was a 
member of the Managing Committee of the Amer- 


1The Department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
INSON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckinc- 
HAM, Professor SypNEY N. Drang, Professor 
Rosert E. DENGLER, VLADIMIR J. FEWKEs, 
Professor W. Fuicut, Professor Haroip 
N. Fow.ter, Dr. Saran E. Freeman, Professor 
Henry S. Geuman, Mr. E. Bioren GErzeE, 
BatTTIscOMBE GuNN, Professor FRANKLIN P. 
JOHNSON, Professor Rotanp G. Kent, Dr. 
STEPHEN B. Lucer, Professor CLARENCE Man- 
NING, Professor GEORGE E. Mytonas, Professor 
Rosert S. Rogers, Professor KENNETH Scott, 
Professor JoHN SuHAPLEY, Professor 
SpEIsER, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor 
H. Weser, Louis C. West, Professor 
Frep V. WINNETT, and the Editors. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. xxix, 1, pp. 115-116. 
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ican School of Classical Studies in Athens from 
1905, and Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships from 1919. He was in Athens as the visiting 
professor in 1931-32. He was also a member of 
the American Philological Association (Presi- 
dent, 1923-24); the Linguistic Society of America; 
the Classical Association of New England; the 
American Association of Uniyersity Professors; 
the Classical Association of Great Britain; Phi 
Beta Kappa. He contributed more than a hundred 
articles, mostly on Homeric subjects, to various 
journals, A.J.P.; Cl. Jour.; Cl. R.; Cl. Q.; Cl. 
Phil.; and T.A.P.A, THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY is indebted to him for many sum- 
maries published in the section of News, to which 
he was a contributor for seventeen years, as well 
as for such articles as ‘‘The Palace of Odysseus,” 
in A.J.A. xxiii, 1919, pp. 288-311, 413. He par- 
ticipated in the excavation of the Cave at Vari 
and published “‘The Terra-cotta Lamps” from 
there in A.J.A. vii, 1903, pp. 338-349. 

Alfred Brueckner, born September 7, 1861, 
died January 15, 1937. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Strassburg in 1886. 
The title of his dissertation was Ornament und 
Form der attischen Grabstelen. The study of Attic 
grave stelae and burial customs continued to be 
his chief interest during a long career. He was 
associated with Alexander Conze in the publica- 
tion of the great series, Die attischen Grabreliefs, 
publishing Vol. IV after Conze’s death. During 
his first years in Greece he did some work on 
the poros sculptures from the Acropolis, publishing 
two articles in Ath. Mitt.: “‘Porosskulpturen auf 
der Akropolis, I, Der Typhongiebel”’ (xiv, 1899, 
pp. 67-87); “II, Der gréssere Tritongiebel” 
(xv, 1890, pp. 84-125). During the same period 
he also wrote: “Zum Grabstein des Metrodoros 
aus Chios,” Ath. Mitt. xiii, 1888, pp. 363-382; 
**Ein Reiterdenkmal aus dem Peloponnesischen 
Kriege,” ibid., xiv, 1889, pp. 398-408; and, “‘Das 
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Reich des Pallas,” ibid., xvi, 1891, pp. 200-234. 
In 1893 he excavated at Troy with Dérpfeld. 
In 1907 he started the excavations conducted by 
the German Archaeological Institute in the Kera- 
meikos at Athens. His great book, Der Friedhof 
am Eridanos bei der Hagia Triada zu Athen, was 
published in 1909. Journal articles since 1907 
include a number published in Ath. Mitt.: 
‘**Athenische Hochzeitgeschenke,” xxxii, 1907, 
pp. 79-122; “‘Ausgrabungen an der Hagia Tri- 
ada,” xxxiii, 1908, pp. 193-197; ‘‘ Kerameikos- 
Studien,” xxxv, 1910, pp. 183-234; “* Mitteilungen 
aus dem Kerameikos, Einleitung und I, Ostraka,”’ 
xl, 1915, pp. 1-26; ‘Mitteilungen aus dem 
Kerameikos, IIT. Der Wiederbeginn der Arbeiten,” 
li, 1926, pp. 128-141; and, ‘‘Mitteilungen aus 
dem Kerameikos V. Vorbericht iiber Ergebnisse 
der Grabung 1929,” lvi, 1931, pp. 1-32. 

Rudolf M. Riefstahl, Professor of Fine Arts at 
New York University, born in Munich August 
9, 1880, died December 31, 1936. He studied at 
the University of Paris and received his Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Strassburg in 1904. 
From 1904-1911 he lectured at the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure and at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
He came to the United States in 1915; lectured 
at the University of California in 1916, and since 
1924 has been Professor of Fine Arts at New York 
University. During the spring terms of 1927 and 
1928 he was visiting professor at Robert College 
in Istanbul. He was a member of the German 
Archaeological Institute, a Fellow of the Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation and an adviser of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts. He was an 
authority on Islamic and Near Eastern Art, 
especially in the fields of Persian, Armenian and 
Turkish rugs, textiles and ceramics, and had led 
several expeditions into Asia Minor. He knew 
architectural developments from the Euphrates 
to Macedonia and even Rome. In addition to 
many journal articles in Art Studies, the Art 
Bulletin, Parnassus, Dedalo, Art in America, and 
the A.J.A., he was the author of: The Parish- 
Watson Collection of Mohammedan Potteries 
(1922); Persian and Indian Textiles of the Late 
Sixteenth Century to the Early Nineteenth Century 
(1923); Turkish Architecture in Southwest Ana- 
tolia (1929); and the translation of Bode and 
Kuehnel’s Antique Rugs from the Near East (1922). 

Theodor Wiegand, President of the German 
Archaeological Institute, who had been decorated 
with many honors including the Iron Cross and 
the “‘Adlerschild” and appointed ‘‘Staatsrat,” 
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died December 19, 1936, at the age of 72. He re- 
ceived his education at the Universities of Munich, 
Berlin, and Freiburg. He became a Doctor of 
four Faculties as well as a Doctor of Engineering. 
He took an active part in field work, directing 
the excavations of Priene, Baalbek, Magnesia- 
on-the-Maeander, Miletos, Didyma, Heraklea 
on Mt. Latmos, Samos and Pergamon. He was a 
member of the German, Russian, Austrian and 
Greek Archaeological Societies, and of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. He was 
one of Germany’s greatest excavators and her 


leading archaeologist and a most productive 


scholar. The Pergamene Museum in Berlin was 


initiated by him and he directed its erection and 
original scheme and equipment from the begin- 
ning. His published works include: Die Puteolan- 
ische Bauinschrift sachlich erldutert (1894); Priene: 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
in den Jahren 1895-1898, with Hans Schrader 
and others (1904); Die archaische Poros-Architek- 
tur der Akropolis zu Athen (1904); Priene: ein 
Begleitwort zur Rekonstruktion von A. Zippelius 
(1910); Erster vorldufiger Bericht iiber die von den 
K@éniglichen Museen unternommenen Ausgrabun- 
gen in Samos (1911); Baalbek: Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen in den Jahren 
1898 bis 1905 (4 vols., 1921-25); ‘‘Archaische 
thronende Géttin im alten Museum zu Berlin,” 
Antike Denkmédler, 1926; Die milesische Land- 
schaft (Milet, II, 2, 1929); “Die altattische 
stehende Géttin in Berlin,” Antike Denkmédler, 
1931; Die Kaiserpaldste Konstantinopel 
zwischen Hippodrom und Marmara-Meer, with 
E. Mamboury and others (1934). The last of his 
epoch-making publications was Die Denkméler 
als Hilfsmittel der Altertumsforschung (reprinted 
from Walter Otto’s Handbuch der Archdologie). 
Paul Heinrich August Wolters, born September 
1, 1858, died October 21, 1936. He received his 
education at the Universities of Halle, Strassburg 
and Bonn. He became Professor of Archaeology 
at the University of Wiirzburg in 1900, and later 
Professor of Archaeology at the University of 
Munich from 1908-1929. He was at one time 
Director of the Collections of Antiquities at 
Munich,. including the Glyptothek. From 1887 
to 1900 he was an editor of the Athenische Mit- 
teilungen, to which he contributed many articles. 
Volume lii, 1927, was dedicated to him in cele- 
bration of his seventieth birthday. He lectured in 
Athens for the German Archaeological Institute 
from 1887 to 1900. Among his important con- 
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tributions to archaeological journals are: “‘'Tar- 
entiner Terrakotten im akademischen Kunst- 
museum zu Bonn,” Arch. Zeit. xl, 1896, pp. 
285-322; ‘‘Eine spartanische Apollostatue,” Jb. 
Arch. I. xi, 1896, pp. 1-10; “‘Bemalte Grabstele 
aus Athen,” Jb. Arch. I xxiv, 1909, pp. 53-60; 
**Der Amazonenfries des Mausoleums” (with 
J. Sieveking), loc. cit., pp. 171-191; ‘‘Polyklets 
Doryphoros in der Ehrenhalle der Miinchner 
Universitit,’ Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, xi, 1934, pp. 1-25. Other works include: 
a new edition of Die Gipsabgiisse, Antiker Bild- 
werke, Berlin 1885; Zu griechischen Agonen (1901); 
“‘Aginetische Beitriige, I-III,’ Sitzungsberichte 
der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaft, 
1912; “‘Archiiologische Bemerkungen,” Sitzungs- 
berichte, 1913; Eine Darstellung des athenischen 
Staatsfriedhof (1913); “Die goldenen Ahren, 
Sammlung Loeb, Murnau,” Festschrift fiir James 
Loeb, 1930. He was also an associate author, with 
Graef, of Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis 
zu Athen, from 1909-1925; and author of the 
volume, Kunst des Altertums, in Springer’s Hand- 
buch der Kunstgeschichte. 


EGYPT 


Sakkara.—During a re-excavation of the 
Avenue of Sphinxes at Sakkara by MAKRAMALLAH 


EFrrenp1, under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Department of Antiquities, a cemetery dating 
from about 3000 B.c. was discovered. The people 
buried there were of the middle class. The bodies, 
which were not embalmed, were placed in wooden 
coffins and buried in simple graves in the sand. 
Most of the graves, which have been opened, had 
not been robbed. Among the excellent small 
finds were two sets of ivory draughtsmen, seven 
in each set, stone vessels, a bronze bowl, an ivory 
hairpin, and a flint knife. (Ill. L. N., January 
2, 1937, p. 3.) 

The Temple of Amenhotep, son of Hapu, at 
Thebes. — During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Sir Flinders Petrie excavated six funerary 
temples at Thebes, where Pharaohs were wor- 
shipped. Last year further excavation was under- 
taken on the site by the French Institute of Cairo, 
under the immediate supervision of ALEXANDRE 
VaRILLE and Rosicuon. Four more 
temples were found. The most important and 
largest was dedicated to a private person, Amen- 
hotep, son of Hapu, the architect of many build- 
ings at Karnak and Luxor. The shrine consisted 
of a forecourt with a garden and sunken basin, 
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which was entered through a pylon. A second 
pylon gave entrance to a large court surrounded 
by colonnades. Under it were eight vaulted chap- 
els, with their walls covered with bas-reliefs. 
Beyond this was a great hall covered by a vaulted 
roof, one of the largest in Egypt. (Jil. L. N., Jan- 
uary 2, 1937, pp. 12-13.) 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Excavations near Antioch.—In Jil. L. N., De- 
cember 19, 1936, pp. 1148-1149, there is a brief 
report by Str LEonarD Woo..ey on the finds 
made at a recent excavation near Syrian Antioch, 
many of which are now on exhibit at the British 
Museum. The chief aim of the excavators was to 
trace the connection between the civilizations of 
Crete and the mainland of Asia. Antioch, with a 
good harbor, and located on the road to the in- 
terior, must have been a trading centre. Ex- 
cavations were carried on at the harbor site, and 
a trial trench was dug on a “‘tell” at Atchana, 
near the road in the Amk plain. Here, in the re- 
mains of a mud-brick building, were found 
painted potsherds of local manufacture, but 
practically identical with pottery found at Knos- 
sos. Designs included white rosettes on black, 
characteristic of the Middle Minoan period, and 
double axes. The building is dated in the M.M. 
III period (1700-1580 B.c.). Mycenaean sherds 
found in upper levels indicated that the site con- 
tinued to be occupied after this period. With 
the typical Cretan remains were found potsherds 
closely connected in shape and decoration with 
Asiatic forms found east of the Tigris. Further 
excavation is necessary before we shall know 
whether the influence of Minoan art was felt as 
far east as the Tigris, or whether the origin of 
Cretan culture is to be traced to Asia. 

Excavation of the harbor-town of Antioch, El 
Mina, showed that it had been a Greek trading- 
station almost continuously from the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. to 323 B.c. In the lowest levels was 
found Geometric ware from the islands. In the 
next, quantities of Cypriote pottery indicate a 
trade monopoly. In the next levels later Geo- 
metric ware appears, followed by pottery from 
Rhodes, Naucratis, and Corinth. Sometime in the 
sixth century Athens obtained control of the 
trade. About 375 B.c. a fire destroyed the store- 
rooms. Hundreds of vases, lamps and other small 
finds have been discovered in the débris. A gold 
and silver necklace and a small silver purse 
containing over fifty silver coins, most of which 
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were from the mint of Aradus, are dated about 370 
B.c. The port of El Mina was deserted when the 
harbor city of Seleucia was built, but later, after 
the destruction of Seleucia, the old port was re- 
established. Coins, pottery, and lamps of the By- 
zantine period have been found in great quan- 
tity. During the period of the Crusades it was 
known as the “Port de St. Simeon,” and was the 
harbor of the Dukes of Antioch. 

Excavations at Mari.—In Jil. L. N., October 
31, 1936, pp. 759-763, ANpRé Parrot, Director 
of the Louvre Expedition, reports on the work 
on the site of the Temple of Ishtar, and the Royal 
Palace at Mari. Four building periods were noted 
on the site of the temple; the latest built in the 
Third Dynasty of Ur and destroyed by Hammu- 
rabi; the third pre-Sargonid and destroyed about 
2850 B.c.; the second dating about 3000 B.c. The 
first and second temples had one cella and court; 
the third a double cella and two courts. 

One hundred and thirty-eight rooms in the 
palace were cleared and the building, which is 
very -well preserved, is not yet completely ex- 
cavated. There was a second storey over the 
central part. Most interesting were the kitchens. 
In a room adjoining the court, where ovens were 
found in situ, were many moulds, which must 
have been used for cheeses and other milk-foods. 
These are decorated with geometric patterns and 
figure scenes. In the centre of the palace was a 
great rectangular court with a podium in the 
middle of a long side. The walls of an adjoining 
court were decorated with frescoes, one of which 
was still in situ, showing the goddess Ishtar 
presenting the rod of office to the king in the 
presence of other divinities. Among the miscel- 
laneous finds were some fifteen thousand cunei- 
form tablets. Near the podium in the court was 
found a remarkably beautiful statue of the god- 
dess. 

A hundred or more tombs in an Assyrian nec- 
ropolis were also cleared. Jewelry, bronze weapons, 
scarabs, etc., were found, similar to discoveries 
at Ras Shamra and Cyprus, indicating that Mari 
was on the same trade route. 

The Excavations in Western Asia (1934-1935). 
—In R.A. vii, Series 6, 1936, pp. 161-182, G. 
ConTENAU records the results of the excavations 
in Western Asia during the years 1934-1935. 
His report treats in detail the discoveries in 
Mesopotamia (Sumer district), the Akkad dis- 
trict, Assyria, Iran, Syria, Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine. The most important result of the excavations 


is the verification of previous conclusions. For 
example, although the outline of the great periods 
(Obeid, Uruk, Jemdet-Nasr) of the fourth millen- 
nium is established, the new discoveries lead to 
a distinction of different phases within the peri- 
ods. It is now possible to construct a relative 
chronological scheme for the various sites. A 
notable conclusion resulting from this scale is 
that the period of Obeid, interrupted in Meso- 
potamia by those of Uruk and Jemdet-Nasr, 
flourished for a longer time in Iran. 

The Jerusalem Citadel.— Excavations carried 
out by the Department of Antiquities in the court- 
yard of the citadel have disclosed the remains of 
an earlier fortress, which conformed fairly closely 
to the outline of the present citadel, but projected 
only about half as far to the west. The so-called 
“Tower of David” was part of this earlier struc- 
ture. From it a wall extended southwest to an- 
other tower, which stood behind the present 
northwest tower, and then turned south to con- 
nect with a third tower, which seems to have lain 
behind the present southwest or ‘“‘Mosque” 
tower. Part of this wall is of the same material 
and construction as the basement of the ‘‘ Tower 
of David,” but the awkward manner in which the 
wall and tower are joined together suggests that 
the wall was built first and afterwards breached 
to allow the insertion of the tower. No part of 
this old wall has yet been cleared to the bottom, 
so that its date remains undetermined. The rest 
of the wall is shown by its construction to be of 
later date. (C. N. Jouns, Q.D.A.P. v, 1936, pp. 
127-131.) 

Ras el ‘Ain.—The excavation of a reservoir 
at Ras el ‘Ain for the Jerusalem water-supply has 
brought to light a considerable quantity of Early 
and Middle Bronze ware, which is subjected to a 
careful scrutiny by J. H. Iuirre in Q.D.A.P. v, 
1936, pp. 111-126. This is the only site which 
has yielded pottery exactly similar to that from 
levels G-F at Tell Beit Mirsim, classified by Al- 
bright as Early Middle Bronze II and dated to 
the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Early Bronze Pottery.—An attempt to bring 
some sort of order out of the chaotic mass of 
Early Bronze Age wares is made by Mr. G. Er- 
Waricut in B.A.S.0.R., no. 63, pp. 12-21. 
He discerns four phases which he labels Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma and Delta respectively. To the 
Alpha phase he assigns not the pottery from 
Stage IV of Megiddo, but what he claims are the 
still earlier forms from meter-levels 8.30 to 10.30 
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at Jericho, levels XV-XIV at Beth Shan, the 
necropolis at Ai, Ophel Tomb 3, Tell en-Nasbeh, 
the Gezer caves, Tell Hammam, ‘Adjlun and Tell 
el-Hammeh. The forms characteristic of this 
phase, which he dates before 3000 B.c., are: the 
plain ledge-handle, the inverted-rim bowl, the 
ear-handled juglet of both the wide- and narrow- 
mouthed types, the high loop-handled pitcher 
with bulbous body and slightly flaring neck, a 
“*hole-mouth” jar-rim with a slight ridge just 
below the rim, the bell-spout, and the divided 
handle. The Beta phase, dated from the twenty- 
ninth to the twenty-seventh centuries, is repre- 
sented by Megiddo IV-III, Beth Shan XIII, and 
Jericho levels 11.00 to 10.30. To the Gamma 
phase, dated from the twenty-seventh to the 
twenty-fourth centuries, he assigns Beth Shan 
XII, the later sanctuary at Ai, and Jericho Tomb 
A. The transitional Delta phase, dated to the 
twenty-third and twenty-second centuries, is 
represented by Tell Beit Mirsim J, Jericho Tomb 
351, Megiddo Tombs 1101-2 Lower and Tomb 16, 
the Early Bronze pottery of Beth Shemesh, 
Bethel, Bab-ed-Dra‘, Ader and other sites of Moab 
and Edom, and site H in the Wadi Ghazzeh. 

Map of Roman Palestine. — An extraordinarily 
valuable addition to Palestinian cartography has 
been made by Mr. Avi-Yonau in his Map of 
Roman Palestine published in the Q.D.A.P. v, 
1936, pp. 139-193. It is designed to illustrate the 
period between the first and fourth centuries 
A.D., and is on a scale of 1:250,000. An accompany- 
ing article lists the towns with their boundaries, 
natural features and Roman remains. The villages 
are grouped under the towns to which they be- 
longed, with the modern name given opposite the 
name in use in the Roman period. The identifica- 
tions of sites represent the opinions of the writer 
himself and do not in any way involve the au- 
thorities of the Department of Antiquities. But 
for each identification an authority is given, and 
in cases where there is a difference of opinion a 
reference to at least one dissenting authority — 
altogether a most valuable work of reference. The 
article concludes with a discussion of the Roman 
roads of Palestine, with complete bibliography, 
and an index of the place names. A similar map 
of Transjordan would be most welcome. 

Ore Deposits in Eastern Palestine. — An analysis 
of samples of ore and slag collected by Professor 
Netson GLuEck during his survey of Eastern 


Palestine has shown the presence of exceedingly 
rich iron deposits, and suggests that the extensive 
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mining and smelting operations carried on in this 
region in the Early Iron Age were connected with 
the extraction of iron as much as of copper. The 
report of Dr. J. C. Weaver of the University of 
Cincinnati who made the analysis is appended. 
(B.A.S.0.R., no. 63, pp. 4-8.) 

Esdraelon.—A perfectly preserved cave tomb, 
which was used by a noble Jewish family during 
the second and fourth centuries A.p., has been 
uncovered in the northwest part of the plain of 
Esdraelon, near the Jewish settlement of Sheikh 
Abraik. The walls were decorated with carvings 
and painted 
candelabra and other Jewish symbols. A large 


illustrations of seven-branched 
number of sarcophagi were discovered in the cave. 
(P.E.F., Quarterly Statement, October, 1936.) 

Hittites.— There was no Hittite state before 
1354 B.c. in Syria, and at no time did any district 
south of the northern ends of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon belong to the Hatti Empire, either as a 
federal or a dependent state. The invading sea- 
peoples who conquered the Hittite empire north 
of the Taurus are called Tabalians. These people 
spoke a language related to Indo-European and 
‘Hittite The word 
Hittite accordingly is used in four senses: (1) 
The Proto-Hattians called Hittites by them- 
selves; (2) the Kanisians, Nasians, or Nesians, 
called Hittites by their neighbors; (3) the Ta- 
baliaris of North Syria, called Hittites by the 
Assyrians; (4) the inhabitants of the hill country 
of Judah prior to the conquest under Joshua. 
This latter use of the word Hittite is peculiar to 
Palestine itself. (E. O. Forrer, P.E.F., Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1936.) 

Jericho.—At the conclusion of six seasons’ 
researches among the ruins of Jericho, ALAN 


wrote the hieroglyphs.” 


Rowe and Joun Garstane make a definite pro- 
nouncement about the date of the fall of the 
Bronze Age city. A review of the evidence leaves 
no reasonable doubt upon this question. Results 
obtained successively in city and necropolis have 
all steadily pointed towards a date about 1400 
B.c., during the reign of the Pharaoh Amenophis 
III, whose scarabs mark the end of a long series 
At the same time 
the tomb deposits, which represent the con- 
tinuous burial practice of chiefs and people for 
more than eight hundred years, come abruptly 
to an end, while within the city the signs of a gen- 
eral catastrophe accompanied by the falling of its 
massive walls are found wherever the Late Bronze 
Age levels are preserved. Allowing for the possi- 


of official and private seals. 
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bility that the finding of two scarab seals of 
Amenophis III in a royal tomb suggests the ap- 
pointment of two local dynasts within that reign, 
with a third still in office, we may logically con- 
clude that the fall of Jericho took place between 
1400 B.c. and the accession of Akhenaton. They 
maintain that no other conclusion will satisfy the 
archaeological evidence as a whole. 

Professor Garstang states that last year’s 
excavations showed below the successive layers 
of the Early Bronze Age (3300-2000 B.c.) an un- 
precedented depth of prehistoric levels, accom- 
panied by plastic images, painted handmade 
pottery, and houses with plastered floors and 
walls. The culture seemed to be neolithic, and to 
be linked in its depths with the mesolithic cultures 
of the Old Stone Age, the date of whose earliest 
deposits are estimated by specialists at about 6000 
or 7000 B.c. A special feature of Level XI (about 
4000 B.c.) was a megaron-like building, 2000 years 
older than the earliest hitherto known in pre- 
historic Greece. With it were associated animal 
figurines indicating a pastoral cult, presumably 
that of the Moon God. Jericho thus appears to 
have been the oldest known civilized settlement 
on the globe. Fresh cuttings in the upper levels 
confirmed the date of the city’s fall about 1400 
B.c., after about 5000 years of almost continuous 
occupation. 

W. J. Puyrutan-Apams makes the following 
statements about Jericho: (1) The last walled 
city upon the site was destroyed about 1400 B.c. 
(2) It was completely destroyed by fire, so com- 
pletely that the stone jars which were full to the 
brim with grain after the harvest were consumed 
with the rest of the city. (3) The walls of the city 
had been double, with houses built across and 
upon them. (4) The walls, whether from bad 
building, undermining, or earthquake shocks, 
had fallen forward down the slope of the mound, 
with a violence which is evident to this day. (5) 
The site was not reoccupied (except for a few 
houses) until the period of the Israelite monarchy. 
(P.E.F., Quarterly Statement, July, 1936.) 

Lachish. — In a fourteenth century tomb at the 
foot of the Tell at Lachish there were found the 
skeletons of 600 men who may have been slain 
at the time of Sennacherib’s siege of Lachish 
about 700 B.c., and their bodies thrown into this 
ancient sepulchre. Under the ruins of the Israelite 
temple already excavated, the remains of two 
earlier temples have been discovered and much 
pottery, including a piece of decorated Aegean 
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ware of the Helladic period, 1500-1400 B.c. 
(P.E.F., Quarterly Statement, July, 1936.) 

Ibid.—A circular tomb, which was carefully 
lined with plaster and had been comparatively 
little disturbed, was excavated. Quantities of 
pottery vessels were found which range from 1400 
B.c. to 1300 B.c., although a few pieces suggest 
that the tomb may have been used as late as 
1275 B.c. 

A censer similar in paste and finish to the 
Duweir Ewer was found. On the under side of the 
cover it has an inscription, of which three letters 
are visible, in the early alphabetic script already 
familiar from the Duweir Ewer. A fine bronze 
dagger and four knives which are similar to the 
types of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt were 
found, as well as scarabs with the names of Thut- 
mose III and Amenhotep III. The scarabs are 
probably late issues of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
About 200 pots were discovered, of which 53 were 
new types. 

In a chamber near this tomb (dating from about 
the latter half of the Judaean kingdom) was a 
deposit of animal bones, apparently mostly of 
pigs. In addition there were the remains of about 
1500 human beings, probably thrown in after 
the salvage of the city following the destruction 
by Sennacherib in 701. Some of the bones were 
calcined and so were probably removed from the 
burnt town. The style of both chambers suggests 
that they were excavated originally to contain 
early fifteenth century burials. Three well pre- 
served skulls show that trephining was prac- 
ticed. Some skulls show an extreme distortion, 
which calls to mind the abnormal portrait heads 
of the Tell el Amarna period. 

Three temples, which were superimposed one 
above the other, have been excavated. The earliest 
dates from about 1480 B.c. to 1420 B.c. In the 
earliest structure was found an unbroken bread 


platter, the first of its type discovered whole. 


There is no historical break between the Lower 
and Middle temples, although ten years may be 
represented in the deposit between the Middle 
and the Upper temple. There is no evidence of 
violence in the transitions, but ashes and the 
burnt masonry of the Upper temple bear witness 
to a sudden end. 

The inscription of the Duweir Ewer, belonging 
to the last phase of the Upper temple, may refer 
to a triple offering to the three deities, Shor, 
Mot, and Elat. It is noteworthy that there are 
three small platforms before the altar bench of 
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the earliest sanctuary. On the early sanctuary 
floor was found a bronze statuette of Reshef 
(Teshub), the conical cap of which suggests a 
connection with an object from the upper building, 
a pottery figurine of a man with a tall conical 
cap. The word sheloshet of the Lachish bowl 
inscription suggests a threefold libation. Among 
the cults of Lachish, we have good evidence of the 
worship of a triad with Northern affinities. 

A jar handle of the latest Jewish period has the 
inscription: ‘‘For Shaphan, the son of Zariyahu.”’ 
A clay impression of a private seal had on the 
back the marks of the papyrus document to which 
it had been affixed; the inscription reads: “For 
(or belonging to) Hilkiah, the son of Maas.” 
(P.E.F., Quarterly Statement, October, 1936.) 


CYPRUS 


The Neolithic 2riod in Cyprus.— The results 
of recent excavations conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Cyprus Department of Antiquities, 
are reported by P. Dr«atos in Ill. L. N., Decem- 
ber 26, 1936, pp. 1174-1175. The purpose of the 
excavations has been to discover whether there 
was a Neolithic culture in Cyprus from which the 
rich Bronze Age culture developed. Excavations 
conducted at Erimi disclosed a late Neolithic 
civilization, the chief characteristics of which 
were circular huts and excellent red-on-white 
pottery (see A.J.A. xxxix, 1935, pp. 121-2). 
During this last spring excavations were under- 
taken at the village of Khirokitia, and an earlier 
culture was discovered, the chief characteristic 
of which is the use of stone vases. Flint imple- 
ments and stone axe-heads were also found. The 
architectural remains consisted of stone founda- 
tions of circular houses and a circular enclosure, 
probably of a sacred nature. Inside the circular 
construction stood two rectangular piers, each 
with a cavity in the top lined with slabs of stone. 
These may have been sacrificial tables. In the 
floor were four skeletons of adults and one child, 
buried in a contracted position. Outside this en- 
closure was a massive horseshoe-shaped wall. 
In the passage between were found quantities of 
burnt animal bones, evidently the remains of 
sacrifices, and some small round platforms, which 
must have been sacrificial tables. In the upper- 
most level on the site sherds of red pottery with 
fine incision were found, similar to some found in 
the lowest stratum at Erimi, thus linking the early 
and late Neolithic cultures. The civilization repre- 
sented at Khirokitia is dated from 4000 to 3500 B.c. 
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Apollo Mayeipios of Cyprus.—In viii, Se- 
ries VI, 1936, pp. 3-11, StmonE BesqueEs studies 
the Apollo Mayeipos of Cyprus mentioned in 
inscriptions found there in 1868, and collected 
by A. Lang, the British consul. The inscriptions 
were found among the ruins of a sanctuary dedi- 
cated to Apollo Mayeipios and to Artemis, the 
only shrine in which Apollo bears the title of 
mayeiptos. Mme. Besques discusses the signifi- 
cance of the title and chooses to follow the inter- 
pretation given by K. Latte in his article in Pauly- 
Wissowa (s.v. payerpos), where it is indicated 
that the payerpor were officials in charge of 
sacrifices. Mme. Besques next illustrates the 
costume of the payerpo. with a study of two 
headless statues, each of which is represented as 
wearing a belt from which is suspended a knife 
identified by Mme. Besques as the uaxaipa. 
There follows a discussion of the provenance of 
the uaxatpa and its appearance in Greece. The 
route of its entrance into Cyprus is then con- 
sidered. According to Mme. Besques, the pres- 
ence of sculptured examples in Lycia does not 
prove that the waxaipa arrived at Cyprus by 
the Anatolian route, and there are certain indica- 
tions which tend to indicate that the knife was 
imported directly from Greece. In the opinion 
of Mme. Besques, the important consideration 
is the fact that in Cyprus there should be a sanc- 
tuary of an Apollo whose characteristics as a 


prophet and a god of purification are essentially 
those of the Greek Apollo. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Excavations at the Cave of Trapeza in Crete. — 
A recent investigation of the Cave of Trapeza in 
Crete is reported by J. D. S. PENDLEBURY in 
Ill. L. N., November 28, 1936, pp. 960-961. The 
cave is situated opposite the Dictaean cave, leg- 
endary birthplace of Zeus. It was investigated in 
1894 by Sir Arthur Evans. He found late Greek 
pottery and some pieces of gold leaf of E.M. II 
style. Owing to the reported discovery of gold the 
cave was thoroughly ransacked by native treas- 
ure-hunters. Scientific excavation revealed that 
the cave was used as a dwelling place in the late 
Stone Age. This stratum was undisturbed and 
contained fragments of cooking-vessels and bones 
of animals. In the E.M. I period the cave was 
used as a burial-place. When new burials were 
made, the old ones were pushed aside. The dating 
of the objects is, therefore, dependent on stylistic 
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evidence. Among the interesting small finds was 
an ivory seal in the shape of a seated monkey, 
probably from the E.M. II period. Also found 
were an ivory head of Sumerian type, bone fig- 
urines, miscellaneous bronzes, vases and seal- 
stones. 

Mycenaean Discoveries at Delphi.—In B.C.H. 
lix, 1935, pp. 329-375, L. Lerat gives a detailed 
description of objects of the Mycenaean period 
discovered in June and July 1934 in excavations 
made at Delphi in a sanctuary north of the temple 
of Apollo. As this excavation is not finished, no 
study of the construction found is given, but 
minor finds are listed. The objects are discussed 
under three main headings: figurines, vases and 
miscellaneous objects. The figurines consist of 
female idols, and figures of animals. The fourteen 
female figures, L.H. III in date, belong to Types B 
and C of Wace’s classification. Of animals, sixteen 
were found, and three heads with horns, dating in 
the same period. 

The greater part of the article deals with the 
pottery, all of which dates in L.H. IIT. Anterior to 
the fourteenth century B.c. there was no Myce- 
naean influence at Delphi. Technically the pot- 
tery is of a very high standard of excellence. The 
exterior was covered with a buff slip, on which the 
decorative designs are painted, originally in black. 
The paint has taken on intermediate colors from 
black to red in the firing. The interiors of some 
vases have been left in the color of the clay; others 
have been covered either with a clear slip or with a 
lustrous blackish glaze. In Late Mycenaean times 
there is a noticeable decline in technical excellence 
and in the designs. It is probable that most of this 
pottery was imported, perhaps from Corinth. 

The shapes include the so-called ‘“‘tea-cup” 
shape, the cup on a high foot, bowls or kraters of 
different types, including some with a spout, simi- 
lar to examples recently found in Cephallenia. 
Numerous fragments of “‘stirrup vases” of the 
later type were found, of which one, of cylindrical 
shape, can be put together from fragments. Very 
few fragments of pitchers were found, but many 
of hydriae, of which one can be almost completely 
restored; of amphorae and jars, an example of the 
“granary style” is almost complete. Numerous 
fragments of askoi in the shape of birds were 
found, but no complete vase could be restored. 

The decoration of the vases is of two styles, 
naturalistic and geometric. The naturalistic pat- 
terns include octopods, cuttlefish, and particularly 
the murex, which is perhaps the commonest ma- 
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rine motive. A bird, a fish and a quadruped, which 
may be a horse, also occur. Far more numerous are 
the floral patterns, such as stylized palms and 
papyrus. These are, however, outnumbered by 
geometric designs, such as the spiral (easily the 
favorite device), circles, parallel arcs of circles, 
wave pattern, serpentine lines, zigzags, festoons, 
guilloches of a primitive type, lozenges, chevrons 
and hatching being the commonest types, though 
others appear. Combinations of these motives 
may appear on the same vase, as for example 
spirals or ares joined by chevrons. Or the decora- 
tion is divided into zones or panels by means of 
vertical lines (the “‘metope” type), each panel 
containing a different geometric design. 

Of objects other than figurines and vases, 
bronze objects are rare, obsidian is found in small 
quantity and steatite is much more common. The 
objects are tools or ornaments, and of no great 
importance. 

The Battle of Salamis.—In R. Ft. Anc. xxxviii, 
1936, pp. 55-60, Pu.-E. LeGranp controverts a 
brilliant article by Gregoire on the enigma of the 
battle of Salamis which was published in the 
Etudes Classiques, 1935, pp. 519-531. He regards 
as far fetched Gregoire’s suppositions that Xerxes’ 
council of war, during which he received Themis- 
tocles’ message, was held when only the vanguard 
of his fleet had arrived at Phaleron and that the 
bridging mentioned by Herodotus (vnvai yedup- 
wowor), was a blocking off of the Saronic Gulf by 
the residue of his fleet in a line extending from 
Munychia to a point on the Peloponnesian coast. 
Legrand still clings to the more conservative view 
that the greater part of the Persian fleet was 
drawn up along the Attic shore of the Gulf of 
Salamis, facing the Greek fleet, backed against 
Salamis itself. He thinks that ships were sent from 
Xerxes’ right to the straits between Salamis and 
Eleusis and that the “bridging movement,” exe- 
cuted by the eastern part of the Persian forces, 
was from Salamis, past and including Psyttaleia, 
to Munychia. Thus far Herodotus’ and Aeschylus’ 
accounts supplement each other, but to this ac- 
count Herodotus added certain stories about the 
coming of the Aeginetan Aeacidae and the de- 
parture of Adeimantus, regardless of their agree- 
ment with the outline he had drawn. The account 
of the eyewitness, Aeschylus, differs from the his- 
torian’s, but this is no proof that Herodotus did 
not really entertain the view which he records. 
Legrand agrees, however, that the attempt to find 
a Kynosoura and a Keos near Salamis (differing 
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from the Kynosoura near Marathon and the well- 
known island of Keos, to which Herodotus refers 
as being the naval base near which the eastern 
part of Xerxes’ fleet was located), is futile and 
perhaps unnecessary, though Herodotus seems al- 
most to force this interpretation on his readers. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Temples of Selinus.—In R.A. viii, Series VI, 
1936, pp. 12-45, CHARLEs Picarp treats the iden- 
tification of the temples of Selinus on the plateau 
of Marinella. The largest temple (G) was previ- 
ously identified as one of Apollo. M. Picard is in 
accord with this identification, and presents new 
material in substantiation of it. The temple desig- 
nated as F has been considered as a sanctuary of 
Athena, owing to the presence of a representation 
of the goddess on a metope. M. Picard however, 
points out that Athena is ubiquitous and recalls 
representations of her in the temple of Olympian 
Zeus and at Delphi. He prefers to ascribe the 
temple to Artemis. As evidence he states that 
Apollo, Artemis and Dionysos, to whom he as- 
cribes the third temple, are often associated in 
sanctuaries mpd 7éAews. The structure of the 
temple in question indicates that it was built to 
accommodate the celebration of mystic rites. Ac- 
cording to M. Picard, the worship of Athena was 
not characterized by mysteries, while Artemis had 
mystic cults such as that at Ephesus. The third 
temple (E) was previously thought to have been 
one of Hera. It is pointed out that Hera is not 
usually found separated from Zeus, and that the 
apparent sumptuousness of the temple seems to 
indicate that it was erected in honor of Dionysos. 
In addition, it is recalled that Selinus was acolony 
of Megara, where Dionysos was Patrois. Coins of 
Selinus bearing a representation of Apollo purify- 
ing the rivers of the district likewise bear an effigy 
of a bull, which, M. Picard states, is a symbol of 
Dionysos. Finally, M. Picard offers a new inter- 
pretation of a relief of the temple, and is of the 
opinion that the scene represented is that of the 
wedding of Dionysos and Proserpine. 


SCULPTURE 


Sculpture of the Erechtheum.— A. Pauart dis- 
cusses the frieze of the north porch of the Erech- 
theum in Jb. Arch. I. 1, 1935, pp. 79-137. Picard’s 
treatment (L’Acropole, pp. 40 ff.) is declared of 
little value. Eighty-four fragments may belong to 


it; sixty-nine are certain; a consideration of pos- 
sible combinations leaves fifty-five to fifty-nine as 
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the probable original number of separate figures. 
In general each figure was fastened to the back- 
ground by one dowel, though two figures com- 
bined in one piece of stone, or a figure and an ob- 
ject so combined, might have two dowels. Some 
background stones, now lost, were drawn by In- 
wood, fairly reliably, as is shown by his drawings 
of the existing stones. Pallat carefully fixes the 
positions of the dowel-holes and other marks on 
the background stones, correcting earlier publica- 
tions. The holes indicate twenty-five or twenty- 
six figures on the north side, thirteen to seventeen 
on the west, twenty-three on the east; and there 
could be three figures on the south, where no 
holes are known. Eight- to nine-tenths of the fig- 
ures are preserved in part. In one table the holes 
of the background are divided according to the 
positions of the figures to which they belonged 
(this is possible, because usually the dowel was 
placed at the level of the chest); and the heights 
and directions of the holes are given. In another 
table, the holes in the fragments of sculpture are 
similarly treated, and the background holes 
which could serve for each figure are noted. For 
each of thirty figures only one place is possible, 
except that some could belong to a lost slab. In 
some parts there are traces of fastenings also on 
the under sides of figures and on the top of the 
architrave. As for the subjects, it had previously 
been shown that Attic legends of Erechtheus and 
Erichthonios were probable. On the east side the 
birth of Erichthonios appeared. Athena, Ge, Zeus 
and other figures of the central group are identi- 
fied in fragments. On the right are three dancing 
girls, then three girls running toward the centre; 
the latter should be the daughters of Kekrops, the 
former perhaps the Horai. On the left of the cen- 
tral group are quiet seated and standing figures, 
probably Attic divinities. On the north side the 
daughters of Kekrops are in the centre, busied 
with the secret chest; on the right the child 
Erichthonios or Erechtheus is being placed on a 
throne in the presence of Athena; on the left is a 
group of quiet figures, rather well preserved but 
not identifiable, presumably divinities. On the 
west side were probably four quadrigae; in one, a 
youth and a female figure, Erichthonios and 
Athena. The scene represents the first Panathe- 
naic festival. On the south side there were prob- 
ably three standing female figures. In one of the 
illustrations all the fragments are placed accord- 
ing to Pallat’s conclusions without reconstruction. 

Statuette of Alexander the Great.—In Rém. 
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Mitt. 1, 1935, pp. 333-338, Frrepricn von Lor- 
ENTz discusses a bronze statuette of Alexander 
the Great found by fishermen at Grado near 
Aquileia in June 1934. On a circular Attic base 
stands a youthful figure, 22.3 cm. in height, 
clothed only in a chlamys which is thrown around 
the left upper-arm, shoulder-blade and neck, and 
holding a short sword or dagger in his right hand. 
The left arm is raised as though grasping a long 
sceptre or lance, perhaps the capicca. The weight 
rests on the right leg. The right hip, thrown out, 
gives the figure the S-curve known in Lysippos’ 
statues. The head, with portrait-like features and 
wearing a diadem, is turned to the right with an 
upward gaze. Von Lorentz has no doubt that the 
statuette represents Alexander the Great. The 
dagger held in the left hand, with scabbard lying 
along the forearm, is found in portraits of Alex- 
ander from Magnesia, Priene, Gabii and Lenin- 
grad. The features, with prominent forehead, 
finely cut nose, set deep at the bridge, a strong 
sensuous mouth and virile chin, the hair in masses 
above the head and falling to the sides, the up- 
ward gaze, the thick-set neck, all of which unite to 
give the statuette that and 
expression, are among the characteristics that 
Koepp has defined in his Bildnis Alexanders, p. 13. 
The statuette resembles most closely the herm 
from Azara, of which the derivation from Lysip- 
pos is often emphasized. The author regards it as a 
Roman copy of a work associated with Lysippos 
and he compares in this connection the Apoxyo- 
menos of the Vatican and an athlete-statue in 
Berlin, with whose softer treatment this work is 
rather to be compared. Statues of Lysippos’ 
** Alexander with Lance” are not particularly fre- 
quent, though Plutarch makes two references to 
such a statue (De Is. et Osir., 24, and De Alex. fort. 
seu virt., 3). Von Lorentz discusses three of these 
and thinks that the Grado statuette is closest to 
the statue described by Plutarch. 

The Niobids.— In Rom. Mitt., li, 1936, pp. 125- 
144, WitHEeLM Kratker shows that the famous 
Niobid of the Museo delle Terme in Rome and the 
two statues of similar workmanship in Copen- 
hagen (Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk., text to pls. 705 
ff.), all of which were found in the garden of Sal- 
lust, cannot have formed part of a pediment 
group, as Furtwiingler and others have believed. 
He describes very minutely tool marks on the 


statue and its base, particularly the deeply drilled 
groove between the drapery and the bared left 
thigh, noting the parts of the figure that the artist 
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evidently meant to be unseen, and concludes that 
the nude upper part of the body faced the specta- 
tor quite squarely, with the draped, flexed right 
knee turned slightly toward his left and the 
Niobid’s lower left leg almost hidden from his 
sight behind the left thigh. The care taken by the 
artist in finishing the drapery, which, in falling, 
covers the front of the basis, convinces him that 
this must have been visible, which would not have 
been the case with pediment figures. He thinks 
that this statue, with many others that formed the 
group, must have been set into a continuous base 
or platform about 60 cm. in height, permitting the 
eye of the spectator to look down and see the 
masterly drapery that covered knee and basis. 
The statues were designed to be placed in a stoa, 
against the back wall of which they were to be 
seen. He notes that none of the statues shows 
signs of weathering. He attributes all alike to a 
Parian school of sculptors working in Athens 
about 440 B.c. and thinks that the stele found 
in Salamis (National Museum, Athens, no. 715), 
representing a youth with a bird in a cage and a 
cat on a pillar eyeing the bird, may even have 
been by the same artist as the Niobid. He deals in 
great detail with stylistic and other resemblances 
between these and other Ionic draped female fig- 
ures and emphasizes the fact that drapery and 
the human form seem to contribute equally to the 
dramatic effect sought by the artist. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Fikellura Pottery.—In B.S.A. xxxiv, 1933- 
1934, pp. 1-98, R. M. Cook gives the first com- 
prehensive study of Fikellura pottery since the ap- 
pearance of J. Boehlau’s Aus ionischen und italisch- 
en Nekropolen, over thirty-five years ago. The 
class of white-slipped vases called Fikellura forms 
a separate entity, which was in vogue from the 
latter part of the first quarter to the end of the 
sixth century B.c. Here a catalogue is given of 295 
numbers, in addition to some fragments and one 
vase which is a Boeotian imitation. They are ar- 
ranged in twenty-six groups designated by the 
letters of the alphabet (with omission of I and in- 
sertion of PP). The arrangement is roughly in 
chronological order and largely by systems of 
decoration. The largest group (Y, amphoriskoi 
and lekythoi) contains 49 entries; the three small- 
est (A, the Vathy Lion Fragment; PP, Berezan 
Volute Amphora; X, Heraion Cup), only one. A 
few incorrect attributions are noted. The tech- 
nique is briefly discussed. The shapes used are 
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described in detail. They are: Amphora, Oinochoe, 
Cup with ring-foot in the early period; Amphoris- 
koi (including two Lekythoi), mainly late; Olpe, 
Hydria, and Cup with ring-foot, each extant in 
only one example. The various elements of deco- 
ration include animals and birds (lion, panther, 
bull, boar, dog, deer, goat, hare, dolphin, sphinx, 
griffin, partridge, duck, long-legged bird), human 
and sub-human figures, vegetable and abstract 
ornaments, and volutes, all of which are discussed 
and illustrated. The distribution of Fikellura ex- 
tends from Italy and Sicily in the West to Egypt, 
Cyprus, and the Pontus in the East, but “the 
mass of the finds are concentrated in the South- 
east Greek Area, South Russia, and the Delta.” 
Fikellura inherits much from the “Rhodian” pot- 
tery, though some elements are derived from 
other sources. The existing evidence is inadequate 
to determine whether it originated in Rhodes or in 
Samos or more or less independently in two or 
more localities. The author suggests that “‘the 
probabilities are in favor of a koine with Samos as 
the dominant partner.” A list of provenances is 
appended. 

Lakonian Vase-Painting.—In B.S.A. xxxiv, 
1933-1934, pp. 99-189, E. A. Lane discusses 
Lakonian vase-painting “‘from the later phases of 
the Geometric period down to the decomposition 
of the local style, roughly from 750 to 525 B.c.” In 
the eighth century the previously feeble Geo- 
metric decoration of Lakonian pottery is enriched 
and enlivened by elements derived from Argos, 
Corinth, and the East; then, in the Transitional 
Period, the rhythmic alternation between orna- 
ment and empty spaces becomes more pronounced. 
The shapes and decoration of these periods are 
described and illustrated. ‘‘The name of Lakonian 
I is applied to all vases made from the introduc- 
tion of Orientalising motives based on plant 
forms, down to the appearance of an incised 
black-figure style, that is, ca. 700-630 B.c.”’ The 
fine ware of this period, all small vases, is con- 
servative in its decoration, almost ignoring the 
possibilities of motives based on plant life; the 
Orientalising ware (large, clumsy vases) adopts 
rosettes, palmettes, and pomegranates, and is in 
general more adventurous. The Figure Style of the 
seventh century shows animals and only few hu- 
man figures. In Lakonian II, roughly 630-590 
B.C., appears a “true black-figure style with in- 
cised details in the animal frieze,” and new mo- 
tives, chiefly geometrical, are employed, with a 
few varieties of rosette and pomegranate. Lako- 
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nian ITI, ca. 590-550 B.c., shows motives based on 
plant life, and in the chief decoration the human 
figure, which was noticeably absent in Lakonian 
II, is most important. Two groups are distin- 
guished: A, the Hephaistos Painter; B, a large 
group including vases decorated by the Pegasos 
Painter, the Naukratis Painter, the Arkesilas 
Painter, the Hunt Painter and others. This is the 
great period of Lakonian vase-painting. Lakonian 
IV is a period of decline which Droop would ex- 
tend into the fifth century, but which probably 
lasted only until ca. 525 B.c. Six kylikes by the 
same hand are ascribed to the third quarter of the 
century, and other vases of various shapes belong 
to the same period. Much of Droop’s Lakonian V 
class is regarded as sixth century work. The re- 
mainder, and all of his sixth class, “are a medley 
of barbaric imitations of Attic pottery” of little or 
no importance. A few black polychrome, minia- 
ture, and plastic vases are listed and conjecturally 
dated. The Lakonian figure subjects comprise 
scenes from human life, mythological subjects, 
animals, and mythical creatures such as the 
Gorgoneion, and Sphinx and the like. Plant orna- 
ment is usually found as simple motives arranged 
in narrow friezes. The basis of nearly all Lakonian 
floral complexes is the lotus-and-palmette. All 
these forms of decoration are described and dis- 
cussed in detail. Examples of Lakonian vases have 
been found from Asia Minor and Egypt to Italy 
and even Marseilles, more in Samos than in any 
other place except Sparta, though many were 
found in Etruria. The theory that the ‘‘Lako- 
nian”’ vases were made at Kyrene or that some of 
them were made there (Dugas) is disproved by 
the identity of clay and slip in all of them. Imita- 
tions of Lakonian vases from Samos, Naukratis, 
South Italy, Etruria, the Pontus, and three pre- 
sumably from Tarquinia are discussed. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions from Chios.—In B.C.H. lix, 1935, 
pp. 453-470, Louts Rosert continues his study of 
inscriptions from this island begun in ibid., lvii, 
1933, pp. 505-543, and to be continued in a future 
number. Three inscriptions, which he numbers 
IV-VI, are published. The first is a list, first 
published in ’A@nvG, 1908, p. 219, and later by Pic- 
ard and Plassart in B.C.H.xxxvii, 1913, pp. 221 ff., 
no. 30. This list appears to consist of the names of 
slaves, perhaps of Paphlagonian origin. It dates at 
the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth cen- 
turies B.c. At that time the Chiotes were rich and 
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bought and sold slaves in great numbers. They 
often revolted against their masters, as is shown in 
Thucydides, VIII, 40. The suggestion is made 
that these slaves may have been armed by the 
state to defend it and set free after the danger was 
over. The second inscription is an agonistic cata- 
logue, first published in ’Apx. AeXr., xi, Ilapapr. 
23-29 and by Segre in Il Mondo Classico, I, 
1932, fase. 2, pp. 1-4. It is dated by the latter 
scholar at 88 B.c., but Robert prefers a date be- 
fore the Mithridatic Wars with Rome, and states 
that no definite date can be given. The third 
funerary inscription, published in ’A@nvG, 1908, 
p. 274, and by Picard and Plassart (loc. cit., no. 
39), is not from Chios, but for some reason was 
brought there from Iasos. In fact, this inscription 
was seen at Iasos by Spon and Wheler who pub- 
lished it complete. In 1774 the left part of the in- 
scription seen by Spon and Wheler was seen by 
Richard Chandler, who also published it. Later 
the ruins of Iasos were carried off to various places 
for building material, some being found as far 
away as Kos. Even in Chandler’s time, decrees of 
Iasos had found their way to Chios, where he 
copied them. The inscription is published as es- 
tablished by Boeckh, C.J.G. 2686, with some 
emendations. 

Ancient Inscriptions on the Rocks of the Gulf 
of Mirabello, Crete. —In B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 376 
381, FERNAND CHAPOUTHIER publishes some 
graffiti cut on the rocks on the island of Prasonisi 
or Vryonisi in the Gulf of Mirabello. This small 
islet is accessible only by coastal boats, but it had 
been visited in antiquity, as these rock-cut in- 
scriptions attest. They had been published be- 
fore, by Miss Boyd (Mrs. Hawes) in 1904, but 
Chapouthier gives a more faithful copy. They are 
certainly inscriptions made by sailors and can be 
compared with similar inscriptions found at Syra 
and Thasos, at Prote off the west coast of the 
Peloponnese, and in Epirus. Their purpose is to 
commend the writers to the thoughts of the gods, 
or to express thanks to them for favors received. 
Here it is to place themselves under the protection 
of a marine god for a good voyage, and it is evi- 
dent that this inscription comprises two groups, 
dealing with sailors who were driven by contrary 
winds under the lee of Spinalonga praying for a 
favorable resumption of their journey. The date 
of these inscriptions is very late, as is shown by 
the lunate sigma and the form of the epsilon. 

Inscription of the Temple of Apollo in Syracuse. 
—In Rém. Mitt. 1, 1935, pp. 331-332, A. von 
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BLUMENTHAL proposes as a reading of the archaic 
inscription of the temple of Apollo in Syracuse 
(discussed by E. Drerup in Mnemosyne, 1935, pp. 
1-36) the following: 
K(al) GAAa fepya of the inscrip- 
tion he reads as x’&@\Aa=xai GAdAa). The name 
Kuviéebas he compares with Baxeisas (Orcho- 
menos, cf. Bechtel, Die Historische Personenna- 
men der Griechen, 261) and connects it with the 
Sicilian xuvadeds for xivados (Schol. Theocr. 5, 
25), the root being, as he thinks, non-Greek and 
therefore capable of being written and pronounced 
xividos for kivados. In Hoffmann’s citing of 
Johann. Gram. (Gr. Dial. II, 216) ce, 
he finds a justification for his use of the Aeolic 
mpés for mpos and thinks the compound means 
“‘what has to do with the columns,” i.e. the capi- 
tal and abacus, the epistylion. He accounts for 
the Aeolic word as going back to a pre-Dorian 
stock in Corinth and compares Thucydides, 
IV, 42, 2, rots €v rH 
ovo. Aiodedo.v, Corinth being the mother-city 
of Syracuse. 

Studies on Inscriptions and Topography of 
Central Greece. — Continuing his studies begun in 
B.C.H., lix, 1935, pp. 193-209 Louts Rosert in 
ibid. lix, 1935, pp. 438-452 publishes a long in- 
scription numbered VI, previously unpublished, 
found near the village of Karditsa and now in the 
Thebes Museum. This is a series of decrees of 
Akraiphia in 


certain benefactors— 


Demetrios son of Leonidas, Empedon son of 


honor of 


Empedon, and Pamphilos son of Soterichos— and 
has a length of 78 lines. The text is published in 
full with explanatory notes and commentary. It 
belongs in the Roman Imperial period about 42 
A.D. It was found some distance from the ruins of 
the ancient city, where it had been taken to be 
used as building material at a later period. These 
benefactors had provided money for sacrifices to 
be made to Apollo Ptéos and the deified Tiberius, 
and for the banquet which followed. They gave 
the credit for the banquet allowed them to the 
gymnasium. Consequently this stele was orig- 
inally set up by the archons in that building. The 
three benefactors named in the stele were the 
polemarchs of the city, the most important magis- 
trates. They provided bread, meat, wine and oil 
for the populace and thus brought aid to bakers, 
butchers, wine merchants and dealers in oil. 
They also administered the gymnasium, and it is 
expressly stated that the oil they supplied to this 
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institution was of the highest quality. This series 
is to be continued in a future number. 

Thessalian Studies. — Y. BiquiGNon continues 
his series of Thessalian studies in B.C.H. lix, 1935, 
pp. 514-519. This is the eighth article in the series 
and is devoted to the Stoa of Pharsalia and the 
Leonidaia. In 1935 an inscription was found at 
Pharsalia in digging the foundation of a house: 
this inscription was carved on a lintel, and is now 
in the museum at Halmyros. A transliteration and 
translation of the stone, which is in perfect preser- 
vation, is given. A certain Leonidas of Halicarnas- 
sus gave the city a stoa lined with shops, in return 
for which the city agreed to devote the proceeds 
gained from rentals to supplying oil for the use of 
the gymnasium, and to support annual games, 
after expenses for repairs to the stoa had been 
paid. A brief commentary on the text follows the 
translation. This Leonidas of Halicarnassus is 
otherwise unknown, but the inscription gives ad- 
ditional proof of the close relations between 
Thessaly and Asia Minor. This inscription was 
found in situ, in association with blocks of build- 
ing material, and this fact would appear to fix the 
location of the stoa at Pharsalia. No clue is given as 
to its dimensions or the location of the gymnasium. 
The name of the month Dipsios appears here for 
the first time, and it suggests a summer month. 
This inscription, carved on a lintel, and therefore 
of necessity brief, is probably an extract from the 
honorific decree in favor of Leonidas passed by the 
city. This stone is hard to date, but for various 
reasons it is placed in the third century B.c. 

Notes on Hellenistic Epigraphy.— Louis Ros- 
ERT continues his studies of inscriptions of Hel- 
lenistic times, in B.C.H. lix, 1935, pp. 421-437. 
Five inscriptions are studied, numbered XLI- 
XLV. The first, formerly in a private collection in 
Paris and now lost, gives a list of donors to the 
construction of a library. It was acquired in 1912 
and was said to have come from Rhodes, but it 
was probably originally set up at Kos, as two 
names on the stone are relatively well known on 
that island and peculiar to it, and four others can 
be identified through other inscriptions as men of 
Kos. This fixes the date of the stone as the be- 
ginning of the second century B.c. 

The second inscription is a decree of Samo- 
thrace, I.G. xii, 8, 156, which has often been 
studied, and for part of which Robert offers a new 
interpretation and restoration, showing that the 
word Bpanéovr at the beginning of 1, 12 should be 
Tpadéouv, and refers to mercenaries from Traleis 
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in Thrace, for whose pay Hippomedon had ad- 
vanced money to the Samothracians. 

The third is a painted stele from Sidon (Rev. 
Biblique, 1904, 549-556, etc.), over the tomb of a 
mercenary soldier, who has been considered of 
Semitic origin. Robert proves him to be a Pisidian 
of the well known town of Adada, by the name of 
Salmas, son of Moles. 

Fourth in order comes a religious regulation of 
Sinope first published in B.C.H., 1889, p. 299, no. 
2, here republished to show numerous errors in 
restoration, which are corrected in a long com- 
mentary. Last of all is a decree of Athens recently 
found in the Agora, where Robert takes issue with 
Meritt (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 525, no. 39) in a 
small matter of interpreting a serious mistake of 
the engraver of the inscription. 


ROMAN 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Worship of Sol Invictus.—In R. Et. Ane. 
XxxVili, 1936, pp. 146-176, Jean at- 
tempts to settle the question as to whether the 
worship of Sol Invictus, whose temple was built 
by Aurelian in Rome with the spoils of his victory 
over the Syrians at Emesa (271 a.p.) and whose 
festival was celebrated on the 25th of December, 
was of Syrian or Egyptian origin or was indige- 
nous to Rome. He quotes Nilsson as having suc- 
cessfully proved that no such festival originally 
existed among the Syrians, whose calendar was 
based not on a solar but on a lunar-solar year. He 
is confident that references to such festivals mean 
that they were reintroduced into Syria from else- 
where by Christians after the time of Aurelian, or 
else have to do with later anti-Moslem Sabaean be- 
liefs and customs. Doubt exists as to the statement 
of two scholiasts of Gregory of Nazianzus that 
there was an epiphany celebration in Syria on the 
25th of December when pagans and Christians 
alike shouted: ““The Virgin has given birth to a 
child and the light of day increases.”’ The Jewish 
festival of Hanukha is, so Noiville insists, a sol- 
stice festival to which an historical and religious 
significance has been added. The Talmud traces 
this back to Adam’s fear that the days were being 
shortened to punish him for his sins and to his 
joy when he saw them again lengthening. In the 
same way, emphasizing the 365 (not 36514) day 
year of the Egyptians and their constantly vary- 
ing calendar, our author shows that there was in 
Egypt also, as in Syria, no real festival of the win- 
ter solstice. He affirms that the Egyptian “birth 
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of the sun”’ is really the rising of Sirius, which has 
no fixed relation to the solar year and is, therefore, 
not an astronomic but a liturgic datum. The 
Egyptians seem, indeed, to have placed the crea- 
tion of the world at the time of the rising of Sirius. 

Noiville, in spite of his insistence that the fes- 
tival of Sol Invictus was not introduced from 
Syria, admits that the Sun was highly honored in 
Palmyra and Emesa, where Elagabalus, the sun- 
god, had a temple, but he believes that Aurelian, 
in founding there a temple of Sol Invictus, was 
really imposing upon the conquered people a 
Roman worship and that it was on this account 
that he brought Roman priests there to initiate 
the worship of the “unconquered god.” 

In the last part of his article the author shows 
that Aurelian throughout his life had been a 
protégé of the god and devoted to his worship. 
His name, Aurelian, perpetuated the Sabine word 
for the sun (ausel) and his mother had been, in 
Illyria, a priestess of the Sun-god. It was not, 
then, a Syrian or an Egyptian god whose worship 
the Emperor so firmly established in Rome, but 
an indigenous Roman divinity. The date of his 
festival, the 25th of December, was almost acci- 
dental and had nothing to do with the winter sol- 
stice, except in so far as this happened to be an 
important period in the Roman calendar. It was 
the Roman Christians who in the fourth century 
transferred the supposed date of the birth of 
Christ from January 6 to December 25, while the 
Eastern and Armenian churches continue to re- 
gard Epiphany, Twelfth-night, as the more im- 
portant féte day. 

The Cult of Anna and the Paides in the Sicilian 
Inscriptions of Buscemi, and the Latin Cult of 
Anna Perenna.—In Studi e Materiali di Storia 
delle Religioni, xii, 1936, pp. 25-50, MARGHERITA 
Gvuarpucci studies the inscriptions found in the 
caves on the southern slope of the mountains of 
San Nicold, near the Sicilian village of Buscemi. 
These inscriptions were discovered by Paolo Orsi 
at the close of the past century and were deposited 
in the Museum of Syracuse. The meagre informa- 
tion which they afforded was greatly increased by 
the text of another inscription found twenty 
years later. The texts reveal that the divinities 
worshipped in the caves were the Paides (atées), 
Anna (“Avva), and Apollo. Only the first two are 
of significance here. Signorina Guarducci identi- 
fies the Paides as deities similar to the Nymphs, 
whose cult was popular in Sicily. She believes, 
however, that the Paides were ancient native 
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after the Greek colonization. Signorina Guarducci 


deities who assumed the name “Paides” 
examines all sources relative to the Roman deity, 
Anna Perenna, and concludes that the Anna of the 
Sicilian inscriptions bears a marked similarity to 
her. According to the author, the establishment of 
such a relationship is important, in that it further 
confirms the existence of an ethnic link between 
the Latini and the Siculi. The similarity of the 
Sicilian Anna and the Paides to the Oscan Amma, 
commemorated jointly with the Diumpais is 
pointed out. In conclusion, the inscriptions of 
Messapia, Illyria, Dalmatia, Delphi, Thessaly and 
Chaeronea, bearing the epithets ana, anna, “Ava, 
aviw, and avris respectively, are discussed and 
are shown to have no direct connection with the 
inscriptions under consideration. 

Not. Scav. xi, 1935.—An important hoard of 
coins has been discovered intact near the Via 
Flaminia, together with two rings, one gold, the 
other silver. The coins are an Augustan aureus and 
forty-seven denarii, ranging from 174 B.c. to the 
middle of Domitian’s reign; fifteen are Repub- 
lican, four legionary denarii of Antony, four Au- 
gustan, one Othonian, two Vitellian, seven Ves- 
pasianic, two of Titus, two of Domitian as Caesar 
and nine as Emperor, one of Domitilla. Condition 
ranges from fair to superb; some pieces are very 
rare. The gap between Augustus and Otho is due 
to the Neronian devaluation. All are described ° 
and discussed by S. L. CEsano, and nearly half 
are illustrated by a plate. The hoard is now in the 
Museo Nazionale Romano (pp. 366-380). 

Civita Castellana.—Two small vases bearing 
Faliscan inscriptions acquired in 1921 by the 
Villa Giulia museum are now first published by 
G. Q. Gietiot. The vases are dated with some 
confidence to the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury. The inscriptions, briefly discussed, are im- 
portant and will be treated by Alfonsina Braun in 
Riv. Fil. Class. (Ibid., pp. 238-243.) 

Boccadifalco (Palermo).—JoLe Bovio-Mar- 
CONt1 describes aneneolithic rock tomb, with acham- 
ber of the usual elliptical oven shape, found in the 
S. Isidoro section of Palermo. Two qualities of clay 
and two stages of technique are distinguishable in 
the numerous urns, bowls, cups, etc., found in it. 
Two-thirds of the vases are of common types; 
others are more rare but not unexampled in this 
district. A piece of copper found is important, 
since only a ring has previously been discovered in 


this neighborhood. The tomb is contemporary 


with necropoleis of the first Siculan period, es- 
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pecially the one of Castelluccio, and is to be dated 
between the eighteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
This will necessitate a complete revision and new 
evaluation of all Palerman material. 

Chance finds from Monte Caputo discovered 
in 1922 and scattered are also recorded. Most 
interesting is a truncated cone with two protuber- 
ances and decorated with incised points, perhaps 
part of a female statuette. The finds are eneolithic, 
dating from the twentieth— twenty-fifth century. 
The variation between eastern and western Sicily 
in the mode of access to eneolithic tombs— verti- 
cal or horizontal entrance—is due to local neces- 
sity and has no chronological significance. The 
writer also describes the results, hitherto unpub- 
lished, of the exploration in 1922 of the so-called 
Grotta di Mastro Santo on Monte Caputo. Evi- 
dence of prehistoric habitation and of burial was 
stratified, offering proof for the first time that the 
use of caves elsewhere in Sicily for burial was sub- 
sequent to, not contemporaneous with, their occu- 
pation as dwellings. Burials are dated mid-second 
millennium, habitation indefinably earlier, but 
the cave was probably not occupied before the 
beginning of the second millennium. (Jbid., pp. 
390-411.) 

Silver Goblet found in Lyon.—In R.A. viii, Se- 
ries VI, 1936, pp. 46-55, P. WurtLLEuMIER pub- 
lishes the results of his examination of a silver 
goblet found in Lyon in 1929. It is ovoid, convex 
and has a flat bottom. Its form indicates, accord- 
ing to M. Wuilleumier, that it belongs to the 
ancient classical tradition of Roman times. The 
representations on the surface from right to left 
are: a boar, Mercury seated at a table on which he 
is heaping coins, a tortoise and a raven in combat, 
an eagle and a serpent in combat, a dog, and the 
figure of Cernunnos, the Gallo-Celtic counterpart 
of Mercury, reclining on a couch. M. Wuilleumier 
gives a minute description of the decorative de- 
tail and its significance. He points out that the 
artist was especially concerned with placing em- 
phasis on the relationship between the two deities. 
It is recalled that the raven is an attribute of 
Mercury and that it is highly significant in this 
case in view of the statement of Clitophon and 
Pseudo-Plutarch to the effect that Lugdunum 
(Lyon) means: “‘citadel of the ravens.” The eagle 
and serpent motif is discussed, and its origins and 
derivations are studied in relation to its represen- 
tation on the goblet. M. Wuilleumier is certain 
that the vessel was manufactured at Lyon in the 
second half of the first century of the Christian era. 
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Vitruvius. —In Rém. Mitt. li, 1936, pp. 145-180, 
Emit Jénest and discuss vari- 
ous passages of Vitruvius which deal with choice 
of site for different structures, excavating for such 
buildings, and adaptation of substructure to 
sandy, alluvial, swampy or built-up soils. Emen- 
dations are suggested, some on the basis of prac- 
tical experience of to-day, and some on comparison 
with other authors, Cato, Tsetzes, Cassius Dio, 
etc. The following passages are translated and 
discussed. Vitruvius 1, 5: the site of a city; salu- 
briousness, southern exposure, water supply, 
laborers, communications by land, rivers and sea 
(cf. Cato, De agr. 1, 3). Vitruvius, 3, 4, 1-2: the 
foundation of temples; the use of piles resting on 
solid ground (hard pan); relation of substructure 
to superstructure (ratio 3: 2); use of powdered 
charcoal to filter out gases and acids where mortar 
is exposed to flowing water in soil; building of 
foundations (a) where Pozzolana earth is avail- 
able, (b) where, this being unattainable, water 
tight caissons must be built and pumped dry to 
permit mortar to harden. Vitruvius 7, 3, 7: chemi- 
cal processes in burning and slaking lime, etc. 

The building of caissons, machinery for pile- 
driving, pumping of water, dredging, etc., are 
described, differences between stipites, pali, palae, 
sublicae- are explained. Remains of ancient works, 
revealed by the draining of Lake Nemi, are dis- 
cussed. 

Verona.— The Roman wall of Verona, in part 
extant, belongs to the time of Gallienus, as indi- 
cated by its character and by an inscription on the 
Porta Borsari. Its regular plan indicates, however, 
that it replaced an earlier wall, of which some bits 
have been found. Tacitus, Hist. iii, 10, has been 
understood to imply that there was no fortifica- 
tion before 69 a.p., but that is historically im- 
probable; perhaps at that time the city had so 
grown that the old wall did not contain it all. The 
early wall, built of brick, appears from compari- 
son with the walls of Turin and Alba Pompeia to 
belong to the first century B.c. This wall was neg- 
lected, perhaps in part destroyed, so the wall of 
Gallienus was virtually a new construction. Of 
two city-gates there remain visible limestone 
facades, the Porta Borsari and the Porta dei 
Leoni, the former well preserved. Contrary to 
some views, each of these belongs to a single pe- 
riod except for minor repairs. Behind the Borsari 
facade was a brick construction, built earlier but 
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continuing in use; the whole constituted two 
double gateways with a court between. The lime- 
stone facade of the Porta dei Leoni was built two 
to three feet before an older facade of brick and 
stone, which itself survives in some part and is 
more fully known from Renaissance drawings. 
Comparisons with many other structures suggest 
the third quarter of the first century B.c. as the 
period of the brick construction in both wall and 
gates. The two limestone facades are shown by 
similar comparisons to be Claudian, the Borsari 
slightly earlier. These extensive comparisons 
make the article a valuable study of Roman 
building and ornament. Early analogies are cited 
for four features that might suggest a late date: 
columns with channels winding around the shaft, 
columns on consoles, segmental gables, free stand- 
ing columns supporting decorative entablatures. 
Of the last feature the Verona gates are among the 
earliest examples. In the Forum of Nerva and 
regularly thereafter there are pilasters opposite 
such columns and similar in form to them. In the 
Porta Borsari the pilasters are not like the col- 
umns, and in the Porta dei Leoni there are no 
pilasters. These should precede the usage that be- 
came canonical. (H. KAnuer, Jb. Arch. I. 1, 1935, 
pp. 138-198.) 


SCULPTURE 


Bronze Statuette.—In R. Et. Anc. xxxviii, 1936, 
pp. 191-194, W. Dronna concludes that a bronze 
statuette from Strassburg, now preserved in the 
Musée de Gotha, representing a draped figure 
seated in a wicker chair, on a base with a deeply 
recessed front, is really of indigenous Gallo- 
Roman workmanship and may represent some 
Celtic or Gallic deity like Sucellus. Behn had 
thought it might be a St. Peter. The receding 
curve of the base, copied from some larger statue- 
base, was devised to permit the worshiper to ap- 
proach the cult statue more closely. Behn com- 
pares with this an almost identical statue in the 
museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, but Deonna 
thinks that this, too, is of Gallo-Roman origin, 
and he is supported in this by Salomon Reinach 
(Bronzes figurés, p. 214, no. 201, ancienne collec- 
tion Oppermann). The early Christian chairs are 
not usually of wicker work but Behn compares a 
similar one on a Roman relief of Neumagen. The 
cucullus may as well be indigenous as of ecclesias- 
tic significance and the heavy mass of drapery 
crossing the breast in thick folds may be a rude 
imitation of ancient Roman dress. The heavy 
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boots would have prevented the worshiper from 
kissing the toes, as Behn had suggested. The fea- 
tures are typically Gallo-Roman as is also the 
treatment of the hair in a regular circle or “‘ bang” 
over the brow. A drooping mustache emphasizes 
the sad expression of the statuette. 

Dionysiac Reliefs.—In the Archaeological Er- 
tesité, xlix, pp. 1-32, Steran Pavu.ovics discusses 
the reliefs of the thiasos of Dionysos and of 
Dionysos and Ariadne. This was a favorite theme 
in Pannonia during the second to fourth centuries 
A.D. and local artists worked over the Roman 
models. Among the striking examples we may 
mention two reliefs found in a cemetery at Duna- 
pentele as illustrating the first motif. For the 
second we have a krater from Aquincum recently 
discovered with satyr-groups which illustrate four 
different scenes. The characters in these are fre- 
quently found in the same type in other Pannonian 
representations of this subject. They have the flat 
surface and the angular draperies that are charac- 
teristic of Pannonian work of the later period. 

Herms.— Haroip Korrue discusses the herms 
found in 1844 at Welschbillig and now in the mu- 
seum at Trier, Jb. Arch. I. 1, 1935, pp. 198-237. 
They are of limestone and served as pillars for a 
balustrade around a rectangular pool, ca. 58 by 18 
metres. Seventy herms are preserved; originally 
there were either ninety-six or one hundred and 
twelve. The technique of the construction of the 
pool and the technique and pattern of the mosaic 
floor indicate a late date. The pool is largely built 
of re-used material and the herms are re-used 
blocks. There are two satyrs, one Herakles, and 
several others, apparently mythological. There 
are some portraits of Greeks and some of Romans, 
but none can be named or identified in other por- 
traits. Most of the heads are barbarians of various 
races, chiefly those indigenous to the region. A 
sketch of sculpture in the region of Trier, from the 
first century to the fourth century, is given, with 
brief mention of many monuments, several of 
which are placed later than is usual. There was no 
abrupt change from limestone to sandstone at 150 
A.D.; sandstone was used as early as 100, and 
limestone later, when it was convenient. The 
Frankish conquest of 275-76 was not so fatal to 
sculpture as has been supposed. The Welschbillig 
herms are not closely paralleled, but certainly fit 
nowhere before the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury, and there Koethe places them. The smooth, 
round modelling of the heads and the rendering of 
the eye favor this date. They probably stood in an 
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imperial estate and represented or symbolized the 
emperor’s guards. 

Mercury.—In Rém. Mitt. 1, 1935, pp. 225-230, 
KENNETH Scort writes of a Mercury, bearing 
purse and caduceus, and led by Athena, as de- 
picted on one side of an altar of the Augustan age 
in the Museo Civico of Bologna and published by 
Lehmann-Hartleben in Rém. Mitt. xlii, 1927, pp. 
163-176. The front of the altar bears a caduceus 
between two crossed cornucopiae (a sign of abun- 
dance) ending in capricorn heads, the well-known 
sign of Augustus’ conception. Scott insists that 
the goddess, who in this case is leading Mercury, 
the guide of both gods and men, is an Athena, not 
Roma. He admits that while the Mercury may in 
features resemble Augustus, it is a Mercury-Au- 
gustus, who was the patron saint of the donor of 
the altar (he is represented on its right side). This 
man was undoubtedly a successful business man 
and a Mercurialis, who profited by Augustus’ 
reign of peace and prosperity. ‘‘The scene is,” 
says Scott, ‘‘a perfect illustration of a passage in 
the Satyricon of Petronius. Encolpius—on the 
wall — finds various scenes from the life of Trimal- 
chio: ipse Trimalchio capillatus caduceum tenebat 
Minervaque ducente Romani intrabat” (cap. 29). 
Scott agrees with Kerenyi’s view that Trimalchio 
regards himself as a Novus Mercurius and com- 
pares chapter 77, where the wealthy freedman at- 
tributes his success to the watchful care of Mercury. 

Relief of Mercury.—In an article in Rim. Mitt. 
1, 1935, pp. 231-259, Orro BRENDEL argues that 
the low-relief stucco fragment of a Mercury with 
caduceus, which formed part of the wall decora- 
tion of a corner of the ceiling of a room in the 
Farnesina and which has recently been restored to 
its original position, is to be interpreted as a youth- 
ful Augustus. The Mercury is represented as sup- 
porting an architrave, on the end of which is 
crouched a winged and bearded sphinx, with a 
fleur-de-lys-like crest. The relief is too carefully 
executed to be purely decorative and must be a 
portrait. Arrangement of hair and characteristic 
features prove it to be of one of the Claudian fam- 
ily and of this family only Augustus is chrono- 
logically possible. Much of the article deals with 
the architectural decoration and restoration of the 
barrel-shaped ceiling, on one side of which the 
Phaethon story was recorded and on the other the 
Hours were represented harnessing the chariot of 
the sun. The Mercury was one of two figures 
placed in one corner of the roof decoration and 
these figures corresponded to each other as a re- 
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flection in a mirror. In other corners, similarly 
mirroring each other, were figures of Zeus with the 
eagle, Demeter holding ears of grain and an un- 
certain deity. The Egyptian setting with the 
sphinx causes Brendel to explain the relief as an 
incarnation of Mercury in Augustus and not as an 
Augustus deified as Mercury. He repeatedly refers 
to Horace’s Ode 1, 2, 41 ff., Sive mutata iuvenem 


figura ales in terris imitaris. A third section of the 


article maintains, though with some uncertainty, 
that the so-called Germanicus in the Louvre is, in 
features at least, an Augustus. This statue by 
Kleomenes, Curtius (Rém. Mitt. xlix, 1934, p. 127) 
called a Germanicus; Bernoulli, doubtfully a 
Caesar; and Six (R. Arch. iv, 1916, pp. 255 f.) an 
Augustus; in this he has recently been supported 
by Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 233. 
Palmyra.—In Rém. Mitt. 1, 1935, pp. 348-353, 
Lupwic Currius describes the decoration of a 
semispherical cupola that rises from the four 
corners of a monolithic square stone in the roof of 
the north adyton of the temple of Bel in Palmyra. 
Inside a circle, the outer band of which contains in 
a series the signs of the zodiac, are six hexagonal 
pictures representing the sun-god with a nimbus 
of rays, Mars with helmet and shield, Luna with 
the crescent moon, a veil-bearing Venus, Saturn 
with reaping-hook and Mercury with the ca- 
duceus. In the middle hexagon is a draped figure 
of Jupiter, as the constellation of the god Bel. In 
the corners of the square from which the cupola 
rises are creatures with spreading wings, that are 
usually classified as eagles. They seem, however, 
to have human bodies and Curtius is convinced 


that they are Sirens giving forth the “‘music of 
the spheres” as described by Plato (Rep. x, 114). 


Curtius compares with this a similar representa- 


tion of the planets in a mosaic from Zaghuan, 


Tunis, where the sun also bears a whip, Venus, a 
piece of fruit, and Luna, nimbus and torch. In 
this picture Kronos-Saturn, as representing the 
astral god Baal-Chamman, bearing his reaping- 
hook, occupies the centre and outside the series of 
planet-gods are pictured in the angles the sun’s 
galloping horse, Venus’ dove, Jupiter’s eagle, 
Mercury’s ram, the of «rs, and Luna’s 
steer. If the former work s to be attributed 
to early imperial times, this evidently later one may 
date from the last half of the second century A.D. 

Pergamon.—In Rém. Mitt. li, 1936, pp. 104— 
124, ARNOLD ScHOBER treats of the monument 
erected in the precincts of Athena in Pergamon 
by Attalus I to celebrate his victories over the 
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Galatians. He finds that this structure, which 
no longer exists, once stood on the basis, which, as 
enlarged under Augustus, bore a trophy com- 
memorating the return by the Parthians of the 
standards lost by Crassus in 53 B.c., and still 
later served as the basis for a colossal statue of the 
emperor. A circular postament, located in the 
centre of the precinct and rising to a height of 
six or seven feet, formed an appropriate basis 
for statues. To judge from cuttings in the stone 
which crowned this circular base, Schober thinks 
it was surmounted by bronze figures which were 
probably the originals of the statues of dying 
Gauls, reproductions of which exist today in 
many of the European museums. He sets the 
archetype of the Ludovisi group, a Gaul slaying 
himself as he supports his dying wife, in the mid- 
dle, and places around this, in a cone-like group- 
ing, the dying Gaul of the Capitoline Museum, 
the Dresden “‘torso of a Gaul,” the original of a 
bronze statuette in London (Wolters, Jb. Arch. I., 
1886, pp. 85 ff.) and a fourth figure, which can 
hardly be, as Petersen has proposed, that to which 
the head of the Gaul in the Chiaramonti Museum 
belongs (Rém. Mitt. x, 1895, p. 126, pl. Il). 
This open and raised arrangement of the figures 
enhances many of the excellences of these sculp- 
tures and minimizes certain of their defects. 

Portraits.—In Rém. Mitt. 1, 1935, pp. 260-285, 
Lupwia Curtius presents two more of his 
Ikonographische Beitriéige zum Portrait der Ré- 
mischen Republik und der Julisch-Claudischen 
Familie, one (VII) dealing with Nero Claudius 
Drusus, the Elder, and the other (VIII) with 
youthful likenesses of his brother Tiberius. 

VII. In connection with attempts to determine 
the persons represented on a cameo-like medallion 
of blue glass found at Vindonissa (1932), an exact 
replica of which exists in the Giorgio Sangiorgi 
collection in Rome, and two cameos described 
by Drexel (Antike Plastik, pp. 67 ff.), which have 
been variously named Augustus (Lehner and 
Steiner), Tiberius (H. B. Walters), Germanicus 
(Sieveking), Agrippa (Drexel), Claudius (Eckin- 
ger). Curtius makes use of the famous bronze 
portrait from the Tiber (R. Paribeni, Terme di 
Diocl. 204, no. 528), which Lehmann-Hartleben, 
R. West and Paribeni claim is a Tiberius, and 
which he claims is certainly a Drusus. The type 
of features portrayed and the arrangement of the 
hair, with a triangular “gable” over the left 
eye and a pincers-like meeting of two locks over 
the right eye, serve as a means of identifying 
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these cameos and many statues and busts as 
likenesses of Drusus, the younger brother of 
Tiberius. This bronze head and the cameos repre- 
sent a prince and general between twenty-five 
and thirty years old, with triangular face and 
a broad rather than high forehead, a small thin- 
lipped mouth and pointed chin; the eyes are wide 
apart and deep set. Seven copies or replicas of 
this bronze head, evidencing the political im- 
portance of the subject represented, are listed and 
four are reproduced in plates. The last part of 
the article deals with several more youthful like- 
nesses of Drusus, at the age of twelve or fourteen 
and as a youth, all being characterized by a 
similar expression of face and arrangement of 
hair. Such a series of successive portraits Curtius 
regards as quite uniquely important in the history 
of Augustan art and portraiture. 

VIII. In the next of these Beitrdége, Curtius 
discusses, in a similar way, the likenesses of the 
youthful Tiberius. Though these naturally have 
a family resemblance with Drusus, a sinister or 
brooding look. expressing a fixed and resolute will, 
often distinguishes them. The author describes 
in particular a bust from the theatre of Tarragona 
which, like one of Drusus found in the same place, 
represents the future emperor at the age of twelve. 
Both are evidently from the same workshop. 
Three portraits that resemble this one are in the 
Museum, the Museo Nazionale in 
Naples, and the Museum in Split. Portraits that 
represent Tiberius at both earlier and later ages 


Toulouse 


are also discussed and reproduced in figures and 
plates, in particular the bronze statue in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York (Richter 
no. 33) and a bronze head from the Forman 
Collection (Catalogue, 1895, 21, no. 127, pl. TX). 


MOSAICS AND PAINTING 


Mosaics Representing the Seven Philosophers. 
—In Rém. Mitt., li, 1936, pp. 1-95, Orto BREyDEL 
discusses two well-known mosaics representing a 
group of seven philosophers gathered around a 
globe; one of these came originally from Sarsina 
in northern Umbria and is now in the Villa Albani 
in Rome, and the other was found in 1896 at 
the Torre Annunziata and is now in the Museo 
Nazionale in Naples. G. W. Elderkin has given an 
interpretation of these mosaics in A.J.A. xxxix, 
1935, pp. 92-111, to which Brendel takes excep- 
tion, though he regards Elderkin’s contribution to 
the problem as most important. 

Brendel describes both mosaics very fully and 
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finds that the one from Torre Annunziata, details 
of which he gives in five excellent plates of H. 
Fuhrmann’s, is in far better condition than that 
from Sarsina, false restorations of which (so he 
believes) misled Winckelmann in 1821 into 
thinking that a conference of physicians was 
depicted, and have more recently caused Elderkin 
to regard the mosaics as presenting a group of 
wise men of the end of the third century B.c.; 
among these he sees Demetrios of Phaleron in 
the diadem-bearing figure at the left, Theophras- 
tos, the editor of the sayings of the wise men, in 
the figure at the right, and Menander, in a pose 
characteristic of comic writers, with right hand 
supporting chin, seated in front of the column 
which bears the sundial. Brendel questions the 
interpretation of the headband of the so-called 
Demetrios as a diadem and thinks that the asp 
in his right hand (which he and Helbig-Amelung 
agree occurs in a restored part of the mosaic), 
was, in the original, a fold in his garment, mis- 
understood by the modern restorer. He is con- 
vinced that in any case a symbolic reference to 
Demetrios’ death by the bite of an asp, is ex- 
tremely unlikely. Demetrios was, furthermore, 
uniformly represented with a smooth face and 
a bearded Menander is unknown. 

Brendel regards the presence in the picture of 
the globe or sphere as a fact of greatest impor- 
tance and finds in it the solution of the momentous 
event therein portrayed. The central figure, ac- 
cording to him, is the bushy-haired Thales (the 
third figure from the left), who holds the didas- 
calic radius in his hand with which he points to 
the planetarial sphere. The other figures fall 
into three groups of two philosophers each, react- 
ing variously to the dictum pronounced by Thales. 
The mosaics, he thinks, are copies of some famous 
painting dating back to the fourth century B.c. 
The figure at the left, if regarded as wearing a 
diadem, may represent Periander of Corinth, one 
of the seven wise men, and the citadel in the 
background would in this case be the Acrocorinth. 

Part II of the article is devoted to a discussion 
of the seven riddles as to what is oldest, most 
beautiful, greatest, speediest, mightiest, wisest, 
divine, to which Thales gave the appropriate 
answers recorded in Plutarch’s Septem Sapientium 
Convivium (IX, 115 C), which Brendel collates 
with quotations from Diogenes Laertius (Thales, 
XXXV) and Stobaeus. Brendel sees here refer- 
ences to the sphere having neither beginning nor 
end. Other sections deal with the world-spindle 
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and the heavenly globe (Plato’s Spindle of Neces- 
sity and the concentric circles of the courses of 
the planets, Rep. 616 B ff.) and with the Sphaera 
of the Fates, as illustrated in reliefs and vase- 
paintings, sarcophagi and stelae. 

Representations of the Infant Herakles.— 
In Rém. Mitt. li, 1936, pp. 96-103, Gore Lip- 
POLD controverts the conclusions arrived at by 
Otto Brendel in an article in Jb. Arch. I. xlvii, 
1932, pp. 191-238, dealing with various repre- 
sentations of the infant Herakles strangling the 
serpents sent against him by Hera. He thinks 
(a) that the wall-paintings of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii are copies of the famous Athenian 
painting by Zeuxis and not merely a bringing 
together by the artists of purely Hellenistic types; 
(b) that the coins, with the same scene on them, 
issued by the anti-Spartan federation in 394 B.c., 
and along with these the reliefs on the basis from 
Nablus (now in Istanbul) as well as the statues of 
the infant Herakles in Florence and the Hermitage 
go back to the statue erected on the Acropolis 
after the battle of Cnidus, referred to by Pau- 
sanias; these coins and reliefs Brendel traces 
back to copies of Zeuxis’ painting and the statues 
to Hellenistic originals of the time of the Perga- 
mene altar, which were themselves derived from 
the same painting; (c) the statuette from Turin 
which Brendel dates in the time of the Laocoén, 
he would place in the third century B.c. 

Lippold connects the wall paintings with the 
stories of Zeuxis’ sending of paintings to Agri- 
gentum and Croton and thinks that, just as the 
Herakles statue on the Acropolis, which was 
undoubtedly influenced by Zeuxis’ painting, may 
have commemorated freedom from the domination 
of Sparta, so Croton’s release from control by 
Dionysios and the Lucanians may have been 
similarly commemorated in Magna Graecia in 
painting, coinage and sculpture. The spreading or 
sprawling thighs of the infant Herakles and the 
violence of action, which Brendel connects with 
the Pergamene sculptures, he sees clearly mani- 
fested far earlier in the vase-paintings of Giganto- 
machies. He also denies that the statues of Her- 
akles with the snakes, the action of which is all 
in one plane, show the influence of Boethus’ 
**Boy with the Goose.” He discusses in this con- 
nection the date and place of birth of the two 
artists named Boethus. Finally he shows that 
the Turin statuette in its simplicity and natural- 
ness is in no way comparable to the Laocoén, an 
intellectual and studied creation. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 
Puates VII-VIII 


An Open Meeting was held at the American 
School on January 20 at which Mr. Morgan, the 
Director, reported on the excavations carried out 
at Corinth during 1936. The principal areas 
excavated were in the south central portion of the 
Agora and in the South Stoa and the region south 
of the church of St. John.! Above the twenty- 


Fic. 1.—Cortmntu. From a Late Century 


GRAVE IN THE AGORA 
(Courtesy of Mr. Morgan) 


second and twenty-third shops and store-rooms of 
the South Stoa M, a large room had been con- 
structed in Roman times. “To the north of this 
room, between the front wall of the shops and the 
exterior colonnade of the Stoa, two unrifled 
graves were found. One was that of a man with 
the legs drawn up. The grave also contained an 
iron javelin point and two large hand-made vases 
without decoration (Figs. 1 and 2). The other be- 
longed to an infant.’? At the same meeting Mr. 


1 See Mr. Morgan’s own report in the last num- 
ber of the JournaL, XL, 1936, pp. 466 ff. 

2 Mr. Morgan’s report on Corinth Excavations, 
1936, October 26—-November 21. 


Oscar Broneer gave the results of his “Studies in 
the Topography of Corinth at the Time of St. 
Paul,” discussing the Bema mentioned in Acts 18, 
16-17 and the Macellum in Corinthians I, 10, 25. 
Mr. Broneer would identify as the Bema the large 
Roman foundation in the south central section 
of the Agora, between the two so-called waiting 


Fic. 2.—Cortntu. From a Late 
CENTURY GRAVE IN THE AGORA 
(Courtesy of Mr. Morgan) 


rooms. No traces of a separate Macellum have 

been found, but the shops in the South Stoa 

with their “wells” or openings above the 
underground water-channels leading to Peirene 
may have been used for keeping meat, fish 
and other perishable foods. 

Mr. Robert Scranton of the American staff 
at Corinth made some investigations in the 
village of Ligourio on the road to Epidauros 
and found the remains of the pyramid and 

other ancient structures listed by Frazer. He 
hopes to do some exploratory digging there next 
summer. 

**The restoration of the Amphipolis lion, which 
was undertaken through the interest and initiative 
of the American Minister, Mr. Lincoln Mac 
Veagh, was put into operation during the summer 
of last year.* In June M. Jacques Roger of the 
French School and Professor Oscar Broneer of the 
American School jointly undertook the clearing of 
the whole area surrounding the base.‘ The excava- 


3 See A.J.A. XL, 1936, News Items. 
‘ Earlier excavations of the site by the French 
School are reported in B.C.H. LIX, 1935, pp. 285- 
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tions brought to light several small fragments 
both of the lion and of the base, but no large pieces 
were discovered. A re-examination of the base and 
of all the existing fragments led to the final solu- 
tion of the problem as to the orientation of the 
monument, and important evidence for the res- 
toration of the base came to light. 

** Subsequent to this work, a full size restoration 
of the lion in plaster was begun by the sculptor, 
Andreas Panagiotakis, preliminary to the final 
reconstruction in durable material. The work, 
which was interrupted by the fall rains, will be 
continued as soon as weather conditions permit.” 

The American excavations in the Agora at 
Athens were resumed, work beginning on January 
25. The region to be excavated this year lies south 
of those already cleared, as far as the uninhabited 
slope on the north side of the Areopagos. Mr. 
Parsons has been working southward from the 
Stoa of Attalos, along the Valerian Wall and the 
line of the eastern branch of the “‘Dromos.’’ His 
present sector extends up to the street or lane be- 
low the Peripatos encircling the Acropolis. The 
Greek Government is planning to build a road at 
this point, along the north side of the Acropolis 
from the present west entrance driveway, in order 
to provide a scenic highway for tourists. 

On the Acropolis the work of rebuilding the 
Nike bastion is progressing and the west face of 
the Cyclopean wall is to be left open and visible 
from below. The Acropolis Museum is in process 
of reconstruction with new and improved lighting 
facilities for both daylight and artificial illumina- 
tion, as new and larger windows and skylights 
have been added, as well as a complete electrical 
installation. 

The new wing of the National Museum is ap- 
proaching completion and should be ready by 
October, 1937. Many improvements have been 
made in the older parts of the Museum. In the 
Mycenaean Room the collections of smaller ob- 
jects in the wall cases have been rearranged and 
the interior of the cases stained, in order to avoid, 
as much as possible, the reflections of the painted 
ceiling on the glass, which the original black lin- 
ings emphasized. The vase collection has been re- 
organized and several treasures practically in- 
visible before have been brought into more promi- 


6. The fragments of the lion were discovered and 
partly cleared by officers of the British Army dur- 
ing the World War, cf. Ipaa7ixd, 1920, p. 82; 
B.C.H. XLIV, 1920, p. 406 and LV, 1931, p. 186. 

1 For this report I am indebted to Mr. Broneer. 
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nent positions.? The Director, Mr. Philadelpheus, 
has given to the Museum a fourth century pelike 
which had been in his private collection. It repre- 
sents a torch race and its installation in the Mu- 
seum in 1936 was especially appropriate in view 
of the carrying of the Sacred Fire from Olympia to 
Berlin for the Olympic Games last summer. 

Changes have also been made in the halls of 
sculpture: the ‘‘ Tegea head”’ has been reset by the 
sculptor, Mr. Demetriades, with a slight tilt to the 
right, as a result of his study of the muscles of the 
neck, and the color of the screen behind the head 
has been changed. Mr. Philadelpheus has also put 
on exhibition many interesting pieces of sculpture 
formerly in the store-rooms: among these are the 
fragments of a group representing Theseus killing 
the Minotaur which have been assembled and set 
up in the long gallery of Roman sculpture (Fig. 3). 
These were found in 1866 near the Tower of the 
Winds. They may be a Roman copy of the famous 
group of Myron on the Acropolis. On the south 
wall of the room, with the statue of Themis from 
Rhamnos, have been placed three large marble 
reliefs which probably had formed part of an altar. 
They were found in 1924, in Regilla Street, during 
the course of building operations. Silenoi are repre- 
sented at the ends of the first relief, in the act of 
trampling grapes in large baskets, while in the 
centre is a huge wine crater supported by two 
satyrs (Pl. VII A). On the second relief a sacrificial 
scene is depicted with Dionysos and a youth in the 
centre and at either side maidens leading up bulls 
for sacrifice (P]. VII B). This is interesting for com- 
parison with treatment of the same subject on the 
Nike balustrade. A running panther appears 
alone on the third relief (Pl. VII C). These are 
considered to be Neo-Attic work of the second 
century B.c. Above the reliefs is placed a most 
interesting group of portrait heads including those 
of Plato, Demosthenes, and Menander. 

At a meeting of the Academy held on December 
30 Mr. Aristophron reported on his excavations on 
the site of the ancient Academy. These had been 
resumed in the summer of 1936 after a two year 
interval. The most interesting result of this year’s 
work was the clearing of the prehistoric settlement 
south of the gymnasium, which, with the walls 
belonging to the Geometric Period, shows a con- 
tinuity of occupation on this site. The entire 
‘Peripa- 


‘ 


region of the former excavations in the 


2 For example, the splendid early Panathenaic 
amphora to be discussed by Mrs. Karouso in her 
article in the JouRNAL. 


7.—Puato’s Acapemy. Heap Founp 
NEAR THE PALAESTRA 
(Courtesy of Mr. Aristophron) 


Fig. 3.—ATHENS. NATIONAL MusEum. THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR 


(Courtesy of the Director) 


Fig. 4.—Puato’s AcapEmMy. THE PEerrpatos (THE ScHOOL) 
(Courtesy of Mr. Aristophron) 
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tos”’ were cleared of the mud brought down by the 
flooding from the river Kephissos in November, 
1934 (Fig. 4). The southeast corner of the peri- 
bolos (Fig. 5) was excavated, as well as the foun- 
dations of a large building which appears to have 
been a Propylon at the entrance. Near the Palaes- 
tra (Fig. 6) was found a poros head of a bearded 
man, larger than life size. It appears to be a head 
of Dionysos of the archaic type (Fig. 7) and shows 
traces of burning. 

Every effort is being made to hasten the passage 
of the law making the region of the Academy into 
an Archaeological zone, where the houses covering 
the site may be bought and the whole area cleared, 
under the same conditions as those applied in the 
Agora district. 

At Eleusis, Mr. Kourouniotis and the architect, 
Mr. Travlos, carried out, in 1936, a short cam- 
paign of excavation, during which they cleared an 
important Roman house on the southern slope of 
the hill of Eleusis, a little below the modern Mus- 
eum. The builders of the house made use of the 
City wall for their north wall, at the point where 
it passes a few meters south of the Museum. The 
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house consists of eleven rooms arranged around a 
large central court, or atrium, with a marble im- 
pluvium in the centre (Fig. 8). On the north of 
the court there is a double row of rooms (Fig. 9). 
To the south of the house there was a small gar- 
den. The rooms and the court were paved with 
beautiful mosaic floors, which have been well pre- 
served (Fig. 10). The entrance was on the eastern 
side. The house is not considered to be later than 
the second century A.D. 

The excavators carried out other investigations 
along the Sacred Way leading to Eleusis. They 
have cleared a considerable part of it near the 
modern lake of Koumoundouro, the ancient 
Rheiti, or salt springs. Almost the entire line of 
the road can be traced where it turns at the Sanc- 
tuary of Aphrodite beyond Daphni and climbs 
over the mountain, which closes the Pass of 
Scaramanga on the west, to the Rheiti (Fig. 11). 

On the small hill west of the Rheiti the founda- 
tions of an unusual square building with very 
heavy walls were cleared. This was found to be 
filled with ashes and charcoal. The excavators con- 
sider this to have been a sort of lighthouse or 


Fic. 10.—E.eusis. Roman Vitus. Mosaic 
Courtesy of Mr. Kourouniotis and Mr. Travlos) 


Fic. 5.—Puato’s AcADEMy. THE SOUTHEAST SIDE OF THE PERIBOLOS 
(Courtesy of Mr. Aristophron) 


Fig. 6.—Puato’s AcapEmy. THE PALAESTRA 
(Courtesy of Mr. Aristophron) 
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Fic. 8.—Exsusis. Roman VILLA 
(Courtesy of Mr. Kourouniotis and Mr. Travlos) 


Fig. 11.—Sacrep Way To E.eEusis as It DEscENDs THE HILL TO THE LAKE ForMED By THE RHEITI 
(Courtesy of Mr. Kourouniotis and Mr. Travlos) 
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signal tower, from which directions were given to 
navigators by means of bonfires.' 

Trial excavations were carried out at Vari by 
Mr. Stavropoulos, acting for the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society, in the hope of locating the deposit 
which produced the fine series of Early Attic 
fragments now in the National Museum (PI. 
VIII).* Further fragments from these vases have 
come to light in the village, but the thirty tombs 
excavated in 1936 belong to a separate group. 
These lie north of the village and east of the path 
to Koropi, where a rough wall forms an enclosure 
for them. The principal tomb, at the centre, which 
has a rough stone plinth and traces of a brick 
superstructure, lies east-west, and is surrounded 
by smaller tombs parallel to it. The rich deposit of 
pottery from the offering-channels—similar in 
construction to those in the Dipylon—is now be- 
ing cleaned and repaired. Of the burials in this 
group of tombs some are cremation, some in- 
humation and others of bodies half-burnt; all are 
overlaid by a thick layer of ashes. A series of 
north-south burials was found to the east of the 
main tomb; one of these, overlaid by a stone-en- 
closed tomb in the other direction, proved par- 
ticularly interesting. Beside the skull was a 
stamped pithos containing a child’s bones and a 
number of complete pots: kotylai, aryballoi and 
miniature vases, apparently Corinthian. The 
pithos has spirals and rosettes on the raised bands 
and a frieze of dogs in relief on one of the main 
registers. Another important find from the en- 
closure was an archaic sphinx in poros. Unlike the 
one found at Corinth this same season, the Vari 
sphinx has the wing feathers finely cut, and 
stylized imbrications cover the chest and right 
flank, indicating that the head, which is missing, 
was turned to the right. Part of the pedestal on 
which it stood, in the form of a fluted column, has 
also been found. 

In July the late Mr. Blakeway and Mr. Dun- 
babin carried out excavations for the British 
School at Monasteri on the Perachora peninsula. 
The site is about three hours from the Heraeum, 
on the other side of the promontory, and its natur- 
al connections are with Asprocampo. Eleven un- 
disturbed sarcophagi were found, and other de- 
posits bring the number of burials to twenty. They 
form a compact group belonging to the hundred 
years between ca. 570-470 B.c. The earliest mater- 


1 For this report I am indebted to the excava- 
tors. 
2See A.J.A. XL, 1936, News Items. 
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ial, unfortunately all from disturbed graves. is 
Attic black-figured, including Siana cups, with 
Late Corinthian. There is much new evidence on 
the dating of Late Corinthian, especially of the 
last half of the sixth century, which confirms the 
conclusion of Mr. Payne in Necrocorinthia2 The 
most important single piece is a pelike of ca. 470 
with a bearded man and a lyre-player before a 
herm. There is a fine Late Corinthian panel- 
amphora of ca. 560, a bearded head on one side, a 
siren on the other. A bronze belt, of rectangular 
open-work pieces with a running gorgon in each, is 
interesting, but in a poor state of preservation. 
There appear to be other graves in the neighbor- 
hood, while the inhabited area lay on and behind 
a natural acropolis, which was not fortified. Sur- 
face sherds show that a considerable area was oc- 
cupied in the archaic period and there are archi- 
tectural terracottas from a small temple which 
probably lies beneath the church. 

In Siphnos, Young and Brock of the British 
School have continued their excavations on the 
Kastro and the neighboring slopes. A start was 
made on the task of clearing the mediaeval débris 
from the unoccupied part of the Kastro, but it was 
soon found that it would be necessary, before 
proceeding further, to acquire and excavate the 
eastern slope, which descends steeply from the 
foot of the acropolis to the edge of the cliffs. This 
was accordingly done and several ancient houses, 
principally of the Geometric period, were dis- 
covered. They yielded a quantity of sherds, prin- 
cipally Cycladic. The uppermost trench cut the 
edge of an archaic stratum containing some frag- 
mentary terracottas. The slope above this trench 
will be excavated when the acropolis has been 
cleared. 

Trial excavations on the south of the Kastro 
hill above the harbor disclosed some Hellenistic 
houses. The finds from this point include a Hel- 
lenistic head of tolerable workmanship (Fig. 12), 
slightly under life-size, and a quantity of pottery. 
On the hill south of the Kastro further attempts 
to locate an archaic cemetery proved fruitless. In 
the neighborhood of last year’s excavations two 
long terraced fields were dug, but only a few scat- 


3In particular, large kotylai of the type N.C., 
No. 978, fig. 151, are shown to last into the early 
fifth century. Lekanides of a shape not repre- 
sented in N.C., p. 336, a development of N.C., fig. 
48, are frequent. Associations with Attic cups and 
lekythoi will give fairly exact dates for these 


types. 
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Fig. 12.—Sreunos. HELLENistTic HEAD 
(Courtesy of Mr. Gerard Young) 


tered sherds were found. The whole of this part of 
the site seems to have been disturbed in later 
times. Trial excavations were also made on a site 
about three-quarters of a mile away, where some 
early sherds had been found lying on the surface.' 

“In Crete in the vineyard northwest of the 
Palace of Knossos was made a chance find of a 
fifth-century inscription in finely cut letters and 
two interesting fragments of archaic architectural 
sculpture. The smaller, and earlier, has the belted 
waist and buttocks of a running figure, not unlike 


1 For this report I am indebted to the Director 
of the British School, Mr. Gerard Young. 


those on the Rethymno mitra (A.M., 1906, pl. 
XXIII); the fragment dates probably from the 
late seventh century. The other is the lower part 
of a head, slightly under life-size, with layered 
hair, perhaps of the early sixth century. Both 
fragments are cut in a soft, rather badly pitted 
limestone and are from reliefs. Trial pits in the 
vineyard revealed a Roman stratum with a cist- 
grave, containing three superposed skeletons, 
Roman coins and pottery overlying a LM level, 
but no trace of an archaic stratum.” 

“On the opposite side of the road, above the 
Palace, a wall, dated by the associated pottery to 
the Late Geometric period, came to light. Among 
the fill was a terracotta head. It is intended to 
excavate this site next year.” 

“‘Another important chance find was of a 
bronze bowl from the ditch of the road from the 
Tekke to H. Ioannes; it is in two parts, the upper 
part curving over like a kothon, and has applied 
three fine gorgoneia of the late sixth century. The 
associated pottery included good fragments of 
Attic black-figure, kotyle, lekythos and hydria. 
No trace of structure, burning, or burial was 
found, and the bowl lay directly on a Minoan 
stratum.” 

**It was not possible to arrange for the further 
excavation of the Roman villa this year; its 


mosaics have been roofed in and the weak points 
consolidated with cement. In the area east of the 
Basilica,” which last year yielded the Vespasian 


inscription, further investigation has yielded sur- 
face finds and other indications that this was an 
important residential quarter of the Roman town 
in the first and second centuries A.D.’” 
ELIZABETH PiERCE BLEGEN 


2H. Megaw, J.H.S. LVI, 1936, p. 150. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION IN 
PALESTINE, TRANSJORDAN, AND SYRIA DURING 1936 


There was a slight decrease last year in the 
number of excavations in progress, as well as in 
the importance of their results. The most sensa- 
tional discoveries were made at Hafir el-‘Auja 
in Palestine and at Mari in Syria. Happily the 
political disturbances and riots of the late spring, 
summer, and early autumn in Palestine did not 


interfere seriously with archaeological activity, 
since no major undertakings had been planned for 
the summer. Syria again benefited by the attitude 
of the Iraq Government toward foreign archaeo- 
logical work, since Parrot, Mallowan, and Wool- 
ley all worked there.' 


PALESTINE: PREHISTORIC AND EARLY HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Professor John Garstang undertook a sixth 
(and concluding) campaign at Jericho from De- 
cember, 1935, to March, 1936, under joint aus- 
pices, with Sir Charles Marston again the chief 
supporter. Working intensively, with the assist- 
ance of several expert archaeologists, including 
Messrs. Alan Rowe and G. M. FitzGerald (both 
former directors of the Beth-shan expedition) as 
well as Dr. I. Ben-Dor (who had become familiar 
with Palestinian pottery in connection with the 
writer’s work at Bethel), Garstang was able to ob- 
tain very important data supplementing and cor- 
recting the results of the previous campaign 
(A.J.A., 1936, p. 155). The “Neolithic” and 
**Chalcolithic” strata are now all called ‘“Neo- 
lithic.” The seventeen early layers so far analyzed 
in the excavated area are apportioned as follows: 
I-VII (from the top of the section at this point) 
are Early Bronze; VIII is Late Neolithic, with a 
*‘Jerichoan’’ flint-culture; IX is Middle Neo- 
lithic; X-X VII are Early Neolithic, without pot- 
tery. Below layer XVII were two metres contain- 
ing numerous mesolithic microliths, representing 
a culture related to the latest Natufian. 

Since the lowest neolithic strata were uncov- 
ered over an area of about a thousand square 
metres, and since the excavation was admirably 
conducted, it is not surprising that the revolu- 
tionary discoveries of the previous season were 
both extended and consolidated. In the Early 
Neolithic no pottery was employed, yet through 
all eight phases we find a high degree of building 
skill. House floors and walls were faced with a 
smooth lime surface, which was then painted and 
burnished. In layer XI a remarkable house of 
megaron-like plan, supposed to be a sanctuary, 
was discovered; its principal characteristics are a 
portico with six wooden posts, a wide antecham- 
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ber, and a large inner chamber. In it were found 
numerous curious clay and mud figurines, chiefly 
representing domesticated animals. In the same 
layer were found sun-dried bricks of rough plano- 
convex shape, made especially for columns. The 
extraordinary plastic statuary of the 1935 cam- 
paign came from layer X, according to the new 
stratigraphic enumeration. Thanks to Garstang’s 
discovery of this culture, Palestine can boast of 
unique documentation of two vital links between 
the Upper Palaeolithic and the ceramic horizon: 
the Natufian of the Mesolithic, with agriculture 
and domestic animals, but without houses or 
pottery; and the Early Neolithic of Jericho 
(Neuville’s Tahunian), with agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, and houses, but without pottery (or 
metals). It seems rather a pity not to restrict the 
use of the term “Neolithic” in the Near East to 
this horizon; one may propose the term “Cera- 
molithic” for Garstang’s ‘‘Middle” and ‘Late 
Neolithic.” This would obviate the confusion in- 
troduced by such designations as “‘Chalcolithic”’ 
and “ Aeneolithic,” especially in view of the com- 
plexity of the evolution of metal-working in the 
Near East. 

The pottery of the Middle Neolithic is ex- 
tremely crude, and shows a most interesting evo- 
lution of the ceramic art from unbaked “‘ware”’ 
without the admixture of cohesive or tempering 


1 We wish to thank Mr. W. A. Heurtley, editor 
of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, for his courtesy in placing the proof- 
sheets of the next collection of reports on Pales- 
tinian archaeological undertakings at our disposal. 
In every case where these reports have been used 
they are duly referred to. 

The abbreviations are the same as those listed 
in the previous report (A.J.A. XL, p. 154, note). 
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substances through baked clay tempered with 
chopped straw to full-fledged pottery with flint 
grit admixture. This stage was not known in 
Palestine before 1935. The following Ghassulian 
is not found so far at Jericho, which exhibits a 
ceramic culture closely related to Ghassul IV, 
but probably intermediate between it and the 
lowest levels at Beth-shan, as shown by Dr. Ben- 
Dor. This stage, tentatively named “‘Jerichoan” 
by Garstang, cannot be later than the first half of 
the fourth millennium B.c. (see below for the latest 
material with reference to the chronological posi- 
tion of the Ghassulian). Important evidence was 
also obtained for the chronological subdivision of 
the so-called Early Bronze; the results corrobo- 
rate the conclusions previously reached by Al- 
bright and Wright.! There is no longer any 
doubt that the earliest phase of the ceramic cul- 
ture hitherto termed “Early Bronze” is con- 
temporary with late Egyptian Predynastic, while 
the second phase parallels the First and Second 
Dynasties. FitzGerald, however, is probably 
wrong in supposing that stages V-VII at Megiddo 
are contemporary with layers VI-VII at Jericho; 
they must rather be earlier. Sooner or later we 
shall doubtless find their analogy in southern 
Palestine. There is thus a pronounced gap at 
Jericho (so far), which covers the period of the 


earliest strata at Beth-shan and at Megiddo.? 

No report of the outcome of Garstang’s excava- 
tion at Tell Kisfn in the Plain of Acre during 
March, 1936, is available. The site is very prom- 
ising. 


A new campaign at Megiddo began in October, 
1935, and lasted until the beginning of May, 
1936, under the direction of Mr. Gordon Loud, 
who had previously directed the Khorsabad ex- 
pedition of the Oriental Institute. Assisted by 
Robert S. Lamon, Geoffrey M. Shipton, and 
others who had become familiar with the archaeo- 
logical problems of the site, Mr. Loud was very 
successful in making important discoveries. For- 
tunately the work will be continued this winter 
and spring under the same direction, having been 
resumed in December, so we may hope for the 
consolidation of the gains made this year. Exten- 
sive soundings established the rough outline of 
the stratigraphy of the site, while a number of 
important buildings discovered in the soundings, 

1 See J.P.0.S. XV, 1935, pp. 199 ff.; B.A.S.O.R., 
No. 63, pp. 12 ff. 


2See Garstang’s report in A.A.A. XXIII, pp. 
67 ff. 
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were partly or completely cleared. According to 
the excavators, strata V-XIII, most of which 
had not been reached in previous campaigns, are 
to be dated as follows. Stratum XIII belongs to 
the transition between Early and Middle Bronze, 
presumably about 2000 B.c. The following three 
strata belong to the Middle Bronze, and IX may 
be dated in the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century B.c.; its abundant pottery is 
characteristic of developed Middle Bronze II. 
Stratum VIII is characteristic Late Bronze. 
Stratum VII is a continuation of VIII, with Late 
Bronze II pottery; the latest reports indicate that 
the excavators date it about 1350-1200 B.c. Here 
further information is needed, since it was pre- 
viously stated* that the statue-base of Ramesses 
VI was found in VII, a fact which would bring 
the end of VII below 1150 B.c. One’s impression 
of the pottery, after several examinations of the 
material available up to the end of 1935, con- 
firmed this entirely; along with characteristic 
Late Bronze II sherds of the fourteenth-thir- 
teenth centuries were unmistakable vases and 
sherds of the transitional period, as well as ‘‘ Phi- 
listine’”’ and other pieces which can hardly ante- 
date the second quarter of the twelfth century. 
Unless very convincing evidence for attributing 
the statue-base of Ramesses VI (assuming that 
the identification is correct, since we have not seen . 
the object) to stratum VI is furnished, it would 
appear that VII is to be dated about 1300-1140 
B.c., while VI covers most of the following cen- 
tury and V belongs to the end of the eleventh and 
the beginning of the tenth. The pottery of VI is 
identical almost throughout with the characteris- 
tic early Israelite ware of the hill-country (espe- 
cially at Shiloh and Bethel), and it may follow 
that this stratum represents an Israelite occu- 
pation.‘ 

Two important buildings were unearthed dur- 
ing this campaign, both temples. One, the Egstern 
Temple of stratum IX, is attributed to about 
1500 B.c.; it consists of a single chamber, the 
broad entrance to which is flanked by rooms be- 
tween which two columns supported the roof of 
the portico. Many bronze figurines of the Canaan- 
ite storm-god Baal (Resheph is rather an un- 
fortunate designation, since this god was prop- 
erly the lord of the underworld, as we know now 
from the cuneiform tablets of Ras esh-Shamrah) 

3 A.J.S.L. LI, p. 261. 

Cf. the discussion in B.A.S.0.R., No. 62, 
pp. 27 ff. 
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indicate the nature of the cult practiced in this 
temple. The other building found this season is a 
temple in stratum V, from about the time of Saul. 
The contents are extremely interesting, since they 
consist of horned altars of limestone, of incense- 
burners or braziers, libation bowls, carved tripod 
mortars, etc., thus carrying back the latest date 
for the introduction of objects of these types to 
about 1000 3B.c. With them was found a small 
limestone proto-Aeolic (or proto-Ionic) pilaster 
capital, hardly a model as suggested by the ex- 
cavators, but rather part of the decoration of a 
small cult structure inside the temple. This dis- 
covery is of the greatest possible interest to 
students of Greek archaeology. The light that Me- 
giddo is shedding on the architecture and decora- 
tion of the period of Solomon’s Temple is evi- 
dent.! 

The fourth campaign at Tell ed-Duweir, an- 
cient Lachish, was again directed by Mr. J. L. 
Starkey on behalf of the Wellcome Research In- 
stitute, and lasted as usual from November to 
April. 2? While not as sensational as the previous 
campaign, in which the famous ostraca were 
found, it proved most successful. Again most of 
the operations were directed toward the task of 
clearing away débris outside the walls, in order 
to use the area later as dumping ground. Thanks 
to such far-sighted planning, the great under- 
taking will advance much more rapidly in later 
stages than any other comparable excavation in 
Palestine. The most extraordinary find of its kind 
ever made in the Near East was that of two rock- 
cut chambers below the mound, both filled with 
remains of a mass burial attributed by the ex- 
cavators on ceramic evidence to the time of 
Sennacherib’s siege of Lachish in 700 B.c. In one 
were discovered remains of at least 1500 bodies; 
in the other the bones of some 500 more. No fewer 
than 700 skulls were in sufficiently good state of 
preservation to make them available for anatomi- 
cal study; three of them exhibited very interesting 
cases of surgical trephining. Since these bodies 


17.L.N., June 20, 1936, pp. 1108-11; cf. also 
the brief report in the next number of Q.D.A.P. 

2 The fifth campaign began December 1, 1936. 
In this connection it may be noted that the Pales- 
tine Museum, in cleaning a bronze dagger which 
had been previously excavated at Tell ed-Duweir, 
discovered that it bore a “Proto-Sinaitic”’ in- 
scription of four characters, thus adding a third 
to the two Middle Bronze inscriptions of this type 
which are now known from Palestine. 
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doubtless include Assyrians as well as Jews, and 
since the Assyrian army was already very mixed 
in composition, containing Bedouin Arabs, Indo- 
Iranian Medes, and brachycephals from the Ar- 
menian and Anatolian mountains, one may well 
doubt whether much can be learned with respect 
to the racial character of the Jews of Lachish, 
except from skulls known to belong to women and 
children. 

Archaeologically, the most important work of 
the campaign was devoted to the clearing of the 
Middle and Lower Canaanite temples, built be- 
low the acropolis wall in the Middle Bronze fosse. 
Thanks to the numerous datable objects found in 
the three temples and to the careful study of the 
pottery by Mr. Lankester Harding, it was possible 
to assign relatively precise dates to them, viz.: 
the Lower Temple, ca. 1480-1420 B.c.; the Mid- 
dle Temple, ca. 1420-1335; the Upper Temple, 
ca. 1325-1260. One may, however, safely con- 
sider these dates as a little too exact, since no in- 
scriptions mentioning the erection or destruction 
of the temples were found. After cursory examina- 
tion of the pottery from the Upper and Middle 
Temple and study of the reports, one may date 
them roughly to the fifteenth, fourteenth, and 
thirteenth centuries respectively, placing the 
final destruction somewhere in the second half of 
the thirteenth century B.c. The most important 
single object is a L.H. II goblet decorated with 
black bands and ivy pattern; this is the first oc- 
currence of datable Helladic ware antedating 
L.H. III in Palestine. As might be expected, it 
comes from the Lower Temple. 

Work inside the city-gate yielded important 
evidence for the history and culture of the Per- 
sian and the Iron II cities. It is now certain that 
the town was wholly or partially destroyed by 
fire on two separate occasions just before the 
Babylonian Exile. Since the ostraca were found in 
the débris of the second destruction, it follows 
that the interpretation of Ginsberg and Albright 
is to be preferred to that of Torczyner.* 

In April and May, 1936, Dr. E. L. Sukenik of 
the Hebrew University dug at Tell ej-Jeritsheh, 
with the assistance of Mr. Samuel Yeivin. The 
most interesting results were stratigraphical, 
further light being thrown on the sequence of 
Bronze and Iron Age cultures. A glacis composed 
of a layer of large bricks at the bottom, with 

2 Q.S., 1936, pp. 178-189; I.L.N., October 3, 


1936, pp. 571-3; brief report in the next number 
of Q.D.A.P._ 
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alternate layers of beaten earth and crushed 
sandstone, may probably be ascribed tothe Hyksos 
Age.! 

In January, 1936, Dr. A. Bergman and Mr. 
E. P. Blair made brief soundings at ‘Anata and 
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Ras el-Kharribeh north of Jerusalem, on behalf 
of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, in order to secure data bearing on the 
identification of Biblical Anathoth (B.A.S.0.R., 
No. 62, pp. 18-26). 


PALESTINE: LATE HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


In the spring of 1936 Mr. C. N. Johns resumed 
the important task of clearing the masonry re- 
mains inside the Turkish citadel at the Jaffa Gate 
in Jerusalem, which he had begun in 1935 on be- 
half of the Department of Antiquities. At the time 
it was not possible to report on his work, since the 
results were kept confidential until a satisfactory 
solution of the intricate problem of relative 
chronology could be secured. An entirely unsus- 
pected line of fortification, consisting of a stretch 
of fairly massive wall with offsets and the remains 
of two square towers, was found to cross the cita- 
del obliquely, from southwest to northeast, turn- 
ing as it runs northward. The masonry of this 
oblique wall seems to belong to different dates, 
but the line is certainly pre-Herodian. Mr. Johns 
is very cautious with respect to date, and is evi- 
dently not ready to publish the stratigraphical 
evidence from adjacent deposits containing 
sherds and coins. It may be said, however, that 
there is no evidence at all for a fortification of 
preéxilic or even early postexilic date, though de- 
posits of seventh century potsherds undoubtedly 
show that there was fairly intensive occupation 
of the northern end of the Western Hill before the 
Exile. The fortification may well belong to the late 
Maccabaean period.? 

The Colt Expedition in the Negeb, under the 
direction of Mr. H. Dunscombe Colt, assisted by 
Mr. Colin Baly, resumed work at Hafir el-‘Auja 
(or ‘Auja el-Hafir, also used by the natives) in 
January, 1936, having been forced to discontinue 
the excavation of Sbeitah because of acute water- 
shortage. During the winter and early spring the 
clearance of the Byzantine fort made steady 
progress, culminating in the discovery of over 
forty papyri and several thousands of fragments 
—the only such discovery ever made in Pales- 
tine. The documents, which were found in two 
rooms, are in both Greek and Arabic, and date 
from the late sixth and the seventh centuries A.D. 
The best preserved document concerns litigation 
about an inheritance of land; it dates from the 

1 Information kindly supplied by Dr. Sukenik. 

2See Q.D.A.P. V, pp. 127 ff., and Mr. Johns’ 
statement in the next number of Q.D.A.P. 


reign of Justin II (565-578 a.p.). Another is a 
letter directing that a guide to the “Sacred Moun- 
tain” (Sinai) be chosen and containing assur- 
ances with regard to his remuneration. Among 
the Greek literary papyri is a fragment of an ac- 
count of the martyrdom of St. George; there are 
also several pages of a Latin-Greek glossary to 
Aeneid IV, which illustrates the study of Latin in 
southern Palestine in late Byzantine times. There 
are five bilingual Arabic-Greek entagia of the late 
seventh century, as well as some Arabic letters. 
The documents will be published by Professor 
C. J. Kraemer of New York University. The Colt 
expedition resumed work at Hafir el-‘Auja in 
November, 1936. 

The excavations at Khirbet Minyeh on the 
Sea of Galilee, south of Capernaum, which had 
been begun by Professor E. Mader in 1932, were 
continued by Dr. A. M. Schneider and Dr. C. 
Martiny in March and April, 1936, again under 
the auspices of the Goerres-Gesellschaft. The 
fortified building partly uncovered four years 
before was further investigated and was found to’ 
present a fascinating but elusive architectural 
problem. Mader’s date in the second or third 
century A.D. is effectually disproved by the 
architectural decoration, which cannot antedate 
the Byzantine Age. Marked resemblances to 
Meshatta were noted, so that the palace (as the 
building proves to be) offers a most interesting 
example of the transitional art of the Byzantine 
period. Schneider is inclined to date it in the early 
fifth century a.p. Alt suggests a possible sixth- 
century date and asks whether its marked Arabic 
and Parthian-Sassanian affinities do not pdint to 
Ghassanid origin. Alt has called attention to the 
fact that the site is called Munyat Hisham by 
Qazwinf, a fact that suggests at once that Hisham 
was perhaps not the rebuilder, but the original 
builder of the palace. Since it may be that the Byz- 
antine decorative material was reused, one may 
well ask whether the new palace is not, after all, 
simply another example of Umaiyad architecture, 
like Meshatta (see below, on Khirbet el-Mefjer).‘ 

3 Cf. J.E.A. XXII, p. 214; A.J.S.L. p. 59. 

4 Oriens Christianus, 1936, 102 ff.; Dr. Schneid- 
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In April, 1936, Dr. B. Maisler, Professor C. C. 
McCown (then in charge of the American School 
of Oriental Research), and Mr. J. Ben-Zevi ex 
amined the site of Sheikh Abreiq in southwestern 
Galilee, which had been acquired some years be- 
fore by the Jewish National Fund, and where the 
settlers had just discovered a Jewish catacomb. 
As a result of this exploration, the Jewish Pales- 
tine Exploration Society determined to excavate 
the site. Work was begun in November, 1936, and 
will be continued this year, under the direction of 
Dr. Mai-ler, assisted by Dr. M. Schwabe and Mr. 
M. M. Levine. Soon after the soundings were 
begun the excavators discovered three more large 
catacombs, which proved to contain the buria's 
of Jews from the second to the fifth century .p. 
The chambers are hewn out of the limestone rock 
of the region, and are very well made; many of 
them are adorned with Jewish symbols such as 
the mendérah, the lildv, ethrég, lilies, synagogue 
gates, ark, etc., carved in relief or painted on the 
wall. At the time of Dr. Maisler’s latest report in 
December, 120 inscriptions had been found, most 
of them in Hebrew and Greek, but some also in 
Palmyrene and Latin (from the time of the Cru- 
saders). It would seem that pious Jews sent their 
dead from considerable distances to be buried at 
Beth-shearim. It is also reported that a number 
of eminent rabbis, already known from Talmudic 
sources, were buried here. It will readily be seen 
that this undertaking promises to be of great his- 
torical importance, and to furnish important epi- 
graphic and prosopographic information.! 

Soon after the beginning of the year 1936 Pro- 
fessor L. A. Mayer and Dr. A. Reifenberg of the 
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Hebrew University excavated a Jewish synagogue 
which they had discovered at es-Semi‘, ancient 
Eshtemoa, in southern Judah. This synagogue is 
the first known example of Jewish religious archi- 
tecture of the Breithaus type (though Mayer has 
discovered two other examples since, one at 
Khirbet es-Sisiyeh in the neighborhood and an- 
other at Nawa in Hauran). The top story of the 
western wall is virtually intact, a fact which is of 
considerable significance for the restoration of the 
building. On the other hand, the floor has been 
completely destroyed by Arab treasure-hunters, 
so that there are no mosaic representations or in- 
scriptions. The most interesting single finds are 
the térdh shrine and an inscription; the térah 
shrine was located 2.08 m. above the floor, against 
Byzantine practice. The excavators attribute the 
first construction of the synagogue to the Roman 
period, and suggest that the ¢érdh shrine was 
regularly high up in the wall in this age. There 
are clear traces of an early Byzantine reconstruc- 
tion.? 

From December, 1935, to March, 1936, Mr. 
D. C. Baramki excavated at Khirbet el-Mefjer, 
north of Jericho, which Dr. A. M. Schneider had 
identified with Byzantine Gilgal. The excavations 
do not support this view, since they have dis- 
closed a building complex of early Arabic, prob- 
ably of Umaiyad date. Since Schneider tried sev- 
eral year’ ago to explain the building complex in 
question as a Byzantine structure, one may well 
ask whether Khirbet Minyeh is not also Umaiyad 
instead of being Byzantine. There is a clear sim- 
ilarity in plan, and the use of (older) Byzantine 
acanthus capitals is common to both.* 


TRANSJORDAN 


The excavation of Teleilat el-Ghassfl in the 
southern Jordan Valley, begun and directed for 
years by the late Fr. A. Mallon, S.J., was inter- 
rupted for two years by his death. In February, 
1936, the seventh campaign was undertaken by 
Fr. Robert Koeppel, S.J., again on behalf of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute. In this brief season of 
work considerable progress was made toward the 
goal of a clear stratigraphic demarcation between 
the upper strata, especially between IV A and IV 
B. As a result the excavators emphasize both the 


er’s brief report in the forthcoming number of 
Q.D.A.P.; Alt, Zeit. Deutsch. Palistina-V ereins, 
1936, pp. 214-26. 

1 B.J.P.E.S. IV, pp. 79 ff. and the brief state- 
ment in the next number of Q.D.A.P. 


homogeneity of the upper Ghassulian and the fact 
that this culture is purely “Neolithic” or ‘‘Chal- 
colithic,” and antedates Early Bronze. In his 
latest statement on the subject Fr. Koeppel ex- 
presses sympathy with the dating about 4000 
B.c. which has been maintained for the past three 
years by Albright.‘ 

In the months of July-November, 1936, the 


2 From statements kindly made to Professors 
Glueck and Albright by Professor Mayer. 

3Q.D.A.P. V, pp. 132 ff. and the brief statement 
in the next number of Q.D.A.P. 

4 Biblica, XVII, 1936, pp. 393-406. For Fr. 
Koeppel’s latest statement of opinion with ref- 
erence to the date of the Ghassulian culture see 
ibid., p. 516. _ 
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American School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem continued its archaeological survey of 
southern Transjordan, again under Professor Nel- 
son Glueck’s direction, working in close coépera- 
tion with the Transjordan Department of An- 
tiquities. Over a hundred additional sites were 
examined, sherds were collected, extant ruins were 
planned, and several soundings were made. It 
was found that the Bronze Age occupation 
(Early Bronze III-Middle Bronze I, between 
2300 and 1800 B.c.) was more important than had 
previously been supposed; a number of large sites 
was discovered along the courses of the Wadi 
Wala, the Mdjib, and the Hesa. A large number 
of new Iron Age sites was found and the chrono- 
logical picture is identical with that previously 
obtained; the main occupation extends from the 
thirteenth-twelfth to the ninth-eighth century, 
followed by a very rapid decline. The beginning of 
sedentary occupation in Moab and Edom after 
the long hiatus in Middle and Late Bronze defi- 
nitely antedates the commencement of the Iron 


Age in Western Palestine (early twelfth century 
B.c.). This season it was possible to establish the 
entire boundary of eastern Moab, which is marked 
by a chain of fortresses and frontier posts. Many 
Nabataean settlements were discovered. At 
Khirbet et-Tannar, on the south side of the Wadi 
el-Hesa4, soundings were made in the ruins of a 
small Nabataean temple. A number of busts in 
relief are almost completely intact; among them 
are an Atargatis and a Hadad, proving apparently 
that the temple was devoted to their cult. It is 
planned to undertake excavations at this site in 
the early part of 1937.1 

In November Professor Glueck made sound- 
ings at Tell el-Kheleifeh on the north shore of the 
Gulf of ‘Aqabah, which is probably to be identi- 
fied with Ezion-geber, as first suggested by Frank. 
The outlines of the little mound were determined 
and many sherds were collected; all belong to 
Iron I-II, between 1200 and 700 B.c. Excavations 
will be undertaken here in 1937, according to 
present plans. 


SYRIA: EARLY HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


The great undertaking at Jebeil (Byblus), the 
entire site of which was acquired some years ago 
by the Libanese government, is being successfully 
continued by its indefatigable director, M. Mau- 
rice Dunand. In the last months of 1935 and the 
first months of 1936 the extraordinary Middle 
Bronze sanctuary, which was briefly described in 
the 1935 report, was entirely cleared; Dunand is 
inclined to date it entirely in the Thirteenth Dy- 
nasty, but there seems no adequate reason for 
separating the prince Abishemu of Byblus, whose 
name is recorded on one of the obelisks of the tem- 
ple, from the Abishemu who was a contemporary 
of Amenemmes III in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century B.c. A date in the nineteenth- 
eighteenth centuries would seem satisfactory. 
This sanctuary consists essentially of a forecourt 
and a court with a slightly raised pavement. All 
these constructions are oriented by the corners. 
Around the sanctuary a peripheral court extends 
in U-form; it is separated from the forecourt by a 
narrow corridor just wide enough to allow a man 
to pass. In the peripheral court were a score of 
little obelisks with fragments of several others, 
varying in height from a third of a metre to three 
and a half metres. Many cult-objects were found 
in and around the sanctuary. From it have come 
the richest offerings yet found at Byblus (see the 
1936 report for some details). 


Work at Byblus was resumed October 15, 1936, 
and a splendid statue of bronze entirely covered 
with gold-leaf, 29 cm. high, was discovered in the 
first days of the new campaign. A new temple 
was expected.? 

The eighth campaign at Ugarit (Ras esh- 
Shamrah) was undertaken in the spring and early 
summer of 1936, again under the vigorous direc- 
tion of M. Claude Schaeffer. A new quarter of the 
city was uncovered, dating from between the 
middle of the fourteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the twelfth, when Ugarit was finally de- 
stroyed. In the ruins of spacious houses, pre- 
sumably occupied by rich merchants, were found 
many artistic objects and written documents. In 
a sculptor’s workshop was discovered a stele rep- 
resenting the king of Ugarit making an offering 
to the supreme god El. Under this city there was 
another one from the fifteenth and early four- 
teenth century, just as was found to be true else- 
where in the site in the campaign of 1935. 
Among the cuneiform tablets discovered this 
year were documents in Babylonian cuneiform 
(Accadian), representing wills, contracts for the 

1See Professor Glueck’s detailed reports in 
B.A.S.0.R., Nos. 64 ff. 

?From a statement kindly submitted by M. 
Dunand, to whom we wish to express our hearty 
thanks. 
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sale of real estate, declarations with regard to 
the liberation and marriage of a slave-woman, 
etc. Several tablets in Canaanite alphabetic cunei- 
form were also brought to light; one of them is 
said to contain a list of temple officials and em- 
ployees.! 

The third campaign of the Louvre at Mari on 
the Middle Euphrates, under the competent di- 
rection of M. André Parrot, lasted from Decem- 
ber, 1935, to April, 1936, This campaign left the 
first two, important as were their results, quite in 
the shade. Work on the great palace of the twenty- 
first and twentieth centuries B.c. was continued, 
and some sixty additional rooms and courts were 
cleared, bringing up the total number to 139. 
More than twelve thousand additional tablets 
were unearthed, raising the total number thus far 
discovered in the palace to nearly fifteen thou- 
sand. Among other finds are statues and statu- 
ettes in stone and clay, a remarkable collection of 
baking moulds with geometric, human, and ani- 
mal designs, painted designs and frescoes, etc. 
Many of the tablets belong to the diplomatic 
archives of Zimri-Lim, the last king of Mari, 
whose reign seems to have been brought to an 
end by the victory of Hammurabi. All of the 
business documents reflect the culture of an East- 
Canaanite (Amorite) people which had only re- 
cently settled down in the rich Euphrates Valley 
and had adopted Babylonian culture; both in per- 
sonal names and in local expressions we may ex- 
pect our new sources to throw a great deal of 
light on the language of Syria and Palestine in 
the time of Abraham.? 

The British School of Archaeology in Iraq 
conducted a second campaign of excavation at 
Tell Chagar Bazar in the Khabar Valley during 
the spring of 1936, under the direction of Mr. 
M. E. L. Mallowan. The top stratum of the 
mound was partly excavated, yielding numerous 
plans of houses and objects, including twelve 
cuneiform tablets from the early second millen- 
nium. Under the houses were burials containing 
over three hundred painted vases and many weap- 
ons and ornaments. Two other mounds in the 
neighborhood, Tell Germayir and Tell Arbit, 


1 Journal des Savants, 1936, p. 191. 

27.L.N., October 31. pp. 759-63; see also M. 
Parrot’s interesting new account of his three cam- 
paigns in Mari, une ville perdue, Paris, 1936, 
which gives a full description of the discoveries 
made in 1936. 
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were sounded and were found to date from the 
fourth and third millennia B.c. (from the Annual 
Report of the School). 

The sixth campaign at Hamath on the Orontes 
(modern Hama) in the spring of 1936 was again 
directed by Professor Harald Ingholt of the Amer- 
ican University in Beirut, on behalf of the Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen. We have no 
authorized information regarding the discoveries 
made in this season’s work. 

The work of the Oriental Institute at Tell ej- 
Judeideh and at Tell Tainat was again under 
the direction of Dr. C. W. McEwan. It was 
carried on until June, when it was discon- 
tinued, though there are hopes that it may be 
resumed again in the near future. The impor- 
tant stratigraphic results secured by McEwan 
and Braidwood are described elsewhere in this 
number of the JouRNAL (pp. 8-16). 

Sir Leonard Woolley began a new series of ex- 
cavations in northern Syria this past spring, on 
behalf of the British Museum; work was begun 
the end of March and continued for three months. 
Most of the time was devoted to the excavation 
of Tell Sheikh Yasuf at the mouth of the Orontes, 
where ten strata were distinguished, extending 
from the Middle Ages back to the beginning of 
the Iron Age. No remains of the Bronze Age were 
found. The ceramic stratigraphy is very impor- 
tant for the light it sheds on the sequence of types 
in this part of the country during the period from 
1200 to 600 B.c., which has hitherto been obscure. 
At the neighboring site of Sabuni, up the Orontes 
Valley, soundings disclosed an almost identical 
stratification, except that it begins in Late Bronze. 
At Atchana near the area being examined by the 
Oriental Institute and just across the road from 
Tainat, ten days were spent in making sound- 
ings. This site was abandoned before the end of 
the Bronze Age. An important mud brick build- 
ing came to light in the upper part of the mound; 
in it were found Middle Minoan sherds and Mid- 
dle Bronze goblets of the same form and painted 
ornament as those found by Speiser in Tell Billah. 
It follows that this occupation must be dated be- 
tween 1700 and 1500 s.c. The importance of 
these discoveries for establishing connections be- 
tween Mesopotamia and the Aegean world is con- 
siderable.* 

37.L.N., December 19, 1936; The Antiquaries 
Journal, XVII, 1937, pp. 1-15; J.H.S. LVI, pp. 
125 ff. 
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The ninth campaign at Dura-Europus lasted 
from November, 1935, to March, 1936. The ex- 
pedition was directed by Professor Clark Hopkins 
and Mr. Frank Brown, assisted by Count du 
Mesnil du Buisson, on behalf of Yale University 
and the Académie des Inscriptions. The tenth 
campaign began in December, 1936, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Brown. Following are the principal 
results of the ninth campaign. The quartier général 
of the Roman army defending Dura against the 
besieging Persians was uncovered; it is a great 
complex with two courts surrounded by offices, 
store-rooms, stables, etc. Part of the structure, 
with richly decorated walls and ceiling painted to 
imitate marble, was reserved for the use of the 
commanding officer and his attendants. Two new 
temples were cleared, making a total of fifteen 
pagan sanctuaries hitherto found at Dura. One 
seems to have been dedicated to the cult of the 
three Palmyrene divinities Bél, Arsi, and ‘Azizi. 
The other was popular with the soldiers, who ap- 
pear to have worshipped there somewhat indis- 
criminately, to judge from the heterogeneous 
character of the deities mentioned on inscrip- 
tions found in it: Jupiter Heliopolitanus (Ginai), 
Jupiter Dolichenus (Hadad), Mithras, and an 
anonymous goddess called Kyria, ‘‘the lady” 
(Beltis?). A Pahlevi inscription bears the date 
422 of the Seleucid era, or 110-111 a.p., which 
would make it the oldest dated text in this script 
which has hitherto been discovered.! 


1 Journal des Savants, 1936, p. 189. 


The excavation of Antioch by Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Louvre, in collaboration with sev- 
eral American museums, was continued during 
the past year. Since an early report in this Journal 
is expected, we may omit a description of the re- 
sults here. 

Pére Jean Mecerian continued his excavation 
of the basilica and monastery of St. Simeon 
Thaumastorites near Antioch. The fourth cam- 
paign yielded a rich harvest for our knowledge of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical art and architecture; 
almost the entire sixth-century monastery has 
now been cleared.” 


Work at Apamaea has not been continued since 
the seventh campaign, in October-November, 
1935. The results of this campaign, directed by 
M. Henri Mayence on behalf of the Belgian 
archaeological mission to Syria, were interesting, 
but not particularly significant.’ 


A number of irregularities and omissions in this 
report are explained by the fact that one of us 
spent nearly the entire year in America while the 
other only arrived in Palestine at the beginning of 
July and was too busy in December with his own 
archaeological undertakings to prepare a detailed 
report himself. It is hoped that next year’s report 
may again be the work of one person. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 
NELson GLUECK 
2 C.R., 1936, pp. 205 f. 
3 T’ Antiquité Classique, V, pp. 405 ff. 
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Les Trots Racks DE L’Europe Et pu Monpe. 
Leur ET LEUR Histoire, by Paul Buys- 
sens. Pp. 269, 3 maps and 12 figs. Brussels, 1936. 


According to the author the three races are: 
(1) the Mediterranean, (2) the Nordic, and (3) the 
Negro. The art, religion and civilization of the 
Arabs belong with the Mediterranean race; so do 
those of the Hebrews. The race is characterized 
morphologically by small stature, dark eyes and 
elongated face. The Nordic race differs from the 
Mediterranean race morphologically as well as in 
spirit. The art of the Nordics was realistic as op- 
posed to the stylized art of the Mediterraneans. 
They were of tall stature and blond, with blue eyes. 
The Magdalenians of the Upper Palaeolithic are 
good examples of the Nordic race. The Negro race 
is characterized not only by its color and other 
physical features, but also by its art, an early type 
of which is recognized in the Venus figurines of 
the Aurignacian epoch, the Venus of Willendorf 
being a good example. Breuil is cited as supposing 
that Aurignacian culture had its origin in East 
Africa, whence it spread to Northern Africa and to 
Europe. 

The three races differ profoundly, not only in a 
physical and cultural sense, but each seems to 
have thrived best under special climatic condi- 
tions: the Nordics in the colder regions, the Neg- 
roes in the warm southland and the Mediterran- 
eans midway between. The three races include 
the component parts of all peoples the world 
over and may well be looked upon as the original 
races. 

In regard to the antiquity of the three races the 
author believes the Neandertal type does not con- 
stitute a race but a stage of human evolution com- 
mon to the three races; his conclusion is based 
upon the variations in the Neandertal type. To 
him there are Nordic, Mediterranean and Negro 
Neandertalians. The succeeding epoch witnessed 
the three races even more differentiated: Negroid 
of Grimaldi during the early Aurignacian; Nordic 
of Cro-Magnon a little later; Mediterranean of 
Laugerie-Basse and Chancelade in the late Mag- 
dalenian. 

The author discusses the psychology of the three 
races and concludes that the Negro race is the 
stem from which the other two branched later. 
Whence came this original negroid stem? His 
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answer is that southern Asia seems to have been 
the place where arose the filiation leading to the 
African Negro with Pithecanthropus as his 
earliest known ancestor. All three races had a 
part in Pleistocene cultural evolution. The Negro 
race is credited with the Chellean and Aurignacian 
cultures; the Mediterranean race with the Acheul- 
ian and Solutrean cultures; and the Nordic race 
with the Mousterian and Magdalenian cultures. 

GrorGE Grant MacCurpy 
UNIVERSITY 


Die FUrRsTENGRABER VON QAw, von Hans Stecke- 
weh mit Beitriigen von Georg Steindorff und einem 
Anhang ... von Ernst Kiihn und Walther 
Wolf (Veréffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin- 
Expedition, 6. Bd). Pp. 72, frontispiece, pls. 31, 
plans 7. Folio. J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, Leipzig, 1936. RM. 25. 

This important publication constitutes the final 
volume to be issued by the Ernst von Sieglin- 
Expedition. It deals primarily with the tombs of 
nomarchs of the Uto Nome of Upper Egypt. 
Special emphasis is placed on the architectural 
aspects, which are exemplified by actual and re- 
constructed plans and sections and by bird’s-eye 
reconstructions which include the hillside setting. 
Unlike previously known tombs of ancient Egypt- 
ian provincial rulers, the Qaw tombs do not con- 
sist merely of chambers hewn into the cliffs. In- 
stead, they are developed into tomb temples with 
elaborate approaches from the valley and with 
columned courts and pillared halls preceding the 
rock-hewn inner rooms. 

The detailed architectural descriptions and 
analyses by Dr. Steckeweh are concluded by a 
demonstration of the progress made toward unity 
and harmony of design from the time of the nom- 
arch Wahka I through that of Ibu to that of 
Wahka II. Pyramid temple elements derived 
from Lower Egypt, at first simply taken over, 
were modified or eliminated and the pylon char- 
acteristic of Upper Egypt was introduced. The 
whole temple thus gained an outward-directed 
Upper Egyptian aspect contrasting with the in- 
ward-directed Lower Egyptian type. In the latter 
the causeway leading upward from the valley is 
naturally covered, and from the outside no open- 
ing is visible in the temple wall; in the former the 
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causeway would be open, helping to display, not 
to conceal the temple from approaching visitors. 
Strangely enough, after Wahka II had made his 
open causeway, a remodeling was carried out by 
which it too became a covered passage. 

These important tombs of the ancient nomarchs 
have unfortunately suffered unusually severe 
damage. To save what remained, three different 
expeditions have worked at Qaw. First came the 
Italians in 1905-6. Then in 1913-14 the Germans 
carried out the work reported in this volume. It 
was to have continued, but the war intervened. 
After the war, Petrie worked here in 1923-24. 
He published his results,' but the Italian work 
remains unreported. Dr. Steckeweh succeeded in 
1929 in supplementing the Ernst von Sieglin- 
Expedition data by two visits of a week each at 
the site. Of the objects found by the three expedi- 
tions, Dr. Steindorff describes briefly in this 
volume a representative selection. We can only 
lament the disheartening fragmentariness of the 
surviving bits of architecture and sculpture, also 
the fact that the finds themselves are scattered in 
Turin, Leipzig, and London. Some have even gone 
elsewhere as a result of previous illicit excava- 
tions. The samples suffice, however, to show the 
relatively masterly treatment of these nomarchs’ 
tombs. In both design and execution they were 
outstanding architectural achievements of their 
time. 

Steckeweh dates these tomb temples to the 12th 
dynasty. His result is surely more accurate than 
that of Petrie (op. cit., pp. 12 ff.). At least the 
name of Wahka II’s son Senwosretankh is written 
with a cartouche around the royal name Sen- 
wosret (p. 51 and pl. 14 i; piece now in Leipzig). 
The evidence available to Petrie was not so clear; 
the “‘Senwosret” he found was written without 
the cartouche. 

Later and smaller tombs in the vicinity were 
excavated by the Germans as far as time permitted 
and have been found to belong to the Graeco- 
Roman period. They are reported on by Ernst 
Kiihn, who has supplemented his discussion with 
a summary of the facts about all the more im- 
portant tombs. The objects found in these later 
structures are described by Walther Wolf, who, on 
the basis of the pottery, dates these late burials be- 
tween 100 B.c. and A.p. 300. The most promising 
groups of tombs were investigated. Practically all 
had, however, been thoroughly ransacked by 
tomb-robbers, and most of the few tombs which 

' Antaeopolis, London, 1930. 
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had escaped their attentions had suffered as 
badly from inundation. The walls of some tombs 
bore painted scenes. The coffins were usually of 
limestone or pottery, the former in box or mummy 
shape, the latter sometimes mummiform, cylin- 
drical, or barrel-shaped but most commonly tub- 
shaped, with a variant suggesting a shoe. The 
most important of the limestone coffins was that 
of a certain Petosiris; its incised inscription, un- 
usual in its wording, is translated and commented 
on by Dr. Grapow. 

Dr. Steindorff, the editor, and Dr. Steckeweh 
and the other contributors are to be congratulated 
on the clarity with which their results are pre- 
sented. The collotype plates are excellent, and the 
architectural drawings are conveniently grouped. 
No index is included, but the organization of the 
text is so well planned that none is really neces- 
sary. 

T. Grorce ALLEN 
Tue OrrenTAL InstituTE, 


CHURRITER UND AssyRER. [nstituttet 
for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie A: 
Forelesninger xvi, von Albrecht Goetze. Pp. 
xv+ 194, pls. 79 and 5 maps. Oslo, 1936. $3.50. 

Les Hirtrtres. L’ Evolution de Humanité, Prem- 
iére Section, vol. 8°'*, par Louis Delaporte. Pp. 
371, 34 figs. in the text, 3 maps and 4 pls. Paris, 
1936. $2.00. 

Professor Goetze has given in this small volume 
the best treatment of the second millennium B.c. 
in the Ancient Orient that has yet appeared. Of it 
can truly be said: “Infinite riches in a little room’””’. 
It is at once cautious and daring, brilliant and yet 
sound and judicious. 

In such a book (originally given as lectures in 
1934) the treatment must be on broad lines. 
Much of its detailed foundation can be found in 
the author’s monumental ‘‘Kleinasien” Handb. 
der Altertumswissenschaft, III, 1, 3, 1933. In the 
main, the author’s aim is to depict and under- 
stand the nature of the great political and cultural 
changes which distinguished the second from the 
third millennium B.c. and to show how the “‘moti- 
vating force’ of these changes was still an effec- 
tive agent in the recrudescence of the Assyrian 
Empire and the Vannic Kingdom (Urartu) in the 
first millennium. He believes this “motivating 
force’ was the appearance and rapid spread of the 
Hurrians, a people who seem to have been ruled 
over by “eine indogermanische Herrenschicht” 
(p. 33)— quite probably Aryans. He sets the stage 
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for the appearance in the early second millennium 
of these Hurrians by drawing a brilliant picture of 
the main characteristics of the Mesopotamian 
civilizations in the third millennium (cf. the re- 
marks of Pour-e David, Journ. K. R. Cama Or. 
Inst. 28, 1935, esp. p. 122). The author shows the 
ephemeral character of the First Hittite Empire, 
whose raid on Babylon seemed to mark the down- 
fall of the Hammurabi dynasty and the advent of 
the Kassites. To the Hurrian invasions Goetze at- 
tributes the sudden break in the historical docu- 
ments which occurs in the ““Dark Ages” early in 
the second millennium. It was the Hurrians, too, 
with their Aryan war-lords, who brought with 
them the characteristic military-feudal features of 
this period, the horse and the light war-chariot 
(see now U. Poppow, Pferd u. Wagen im alt. Orient, 
Berlin, Disst., 1934; Hilzheimer, Antiquity, IX, 
pp. 133 ff.; Albright, JPOS, XV, 1935, pp. 224 ff.). 
From the available evidence, largely onomastic 
except for the excavations at Nuzi (see Pfeiffer, 
Smiths. Inst. Rep., 1935, pp. 585-558), the author 
shows that these Hurrians were linguistically 
speaking neither Semitic nor Indo-European; 
their traces are found from Asia Minor even to 
Egypt (with the Hyksos). The understanding of 
the origins, history and civilization of these Hur- 
rians constitutes the so-called ““Hurrian Problem,” 
the main lines of which Goetze had already given 
in his paper, “Das Problem der hurritischen Kul- 
tur,” Overdruk uit Mededeelingen en Verhandel- 
ingen No. I van het Voor-Aziatisch Egyptisch 
Gezelschap, “‘Ex Oriente Lux,” 1934, pp. 33-43. 
Their origins he places somewhere in the moun- 
tainous Vannic regions (pp. 34, 106). Their his- 
tory may be tentatively reconstructed from our 
knowledge of (1) Mitanni, which he rightly 
stresses as a purely political term (p. 101); (2) 
the small principalities known largely from the 
Assyrian records as the Nairi-lands; (3) probably 
the Vannic Kingdom. We know that Mitanni was 
one of the Hurri-lands and that it was, at least in 
the Amarna Age, identical with N-H-R-N (Na- 
harain) of the Egyptian records when they de- 
scribe the ‘‘rivet regions” where the Hyksos made 
their last stand against the Pharaohs of the X VIII 
dynasty. The Nairi-lands was simply the Assyrian 
designation for this same territory (p. 103)—an 
ingenious equation which Goetze makes more ac- 
ceptable by proffering the interesting fact that an 
Egyptian inscription, listing wood from Nahairain 
for chariot construction, mentions ash and birch 
which do not grow south of Lake Van (cf. Ditt- 
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mann, Germania, 18, 1934, pp. 249-252). His sug- 
gestion that the Vannic Kingdom evolved from a 
colligation of the Nairi-lands (p. 104) may find now 
further substantiation in my Dissertation: The 
Kingdom of Van (Urartu): Its Origins in Relation 
to the Hurrian Problem, Harvard, 1936. The Hur- 
rian civilization Goetze believes best exemplified 
in the Kingdom of Mitanni, including the city of 
Nuzi (for which see now Pfeiffer, loc. cit.). In- 
directly their influence is demonstrable in the 
Amarna Age and he attributes the rejuvenated 
national strength of Assyria in the post-Amarna 
age partly to an infusion of Hurrian new blood 
(p. 169). Because the so-called ‘Hittite’ monu- 
ments at Tell Halaf, Carchemish, etc., are largely 
concentrated in North Syria and cannot, properly 
speaking, be Hittite and because of the striking 
identities of motives and execution, Goetze holds 
the culture exemplified in them to be Hurrian.! 
He shows, too, the destructive character of the 
migrations of peoples which closed the second 
millennium and he deftly portrays the important 
role of the Amurru (pp. 144 ff.). 

This succinct account cannot begin to appraise 
the sweep of Goetze’s arguments and the manifold 
data he adduces to substantiate his belief (see pp. 
37-38) that the Hurrians played such a vital part 
in the second millennium and even later. He is 
constantly aware of the complexity of the prob- 
lems (see esp. p. 117) and the need for further 
archaeological excavation. 

The reviewer, while quite concurring with 
Goetze’s main theme, disagrees at certain minor 
points—a disagreement that does not in the least 
detract from his high estimation of the work as a 
whole. I believe, for example, the arguments that 
the Hittites entered Asia Minor from Europe, be- 
cause their speech seems akin to the west (cen- 
tum?) branch of Indo-European (p. 30), can be 
overstressed. The Phrygians, it is fairly certain, 
entered from Europe, but their language belongs 
to the east (satem?) branch of Indo-European 
(Jokl, Reall. der Vorgesch. 10, pp. 141-153; Peder- 
son, ibid. I, p. 225). A stronger argument for 
European origins might be found in certain strik- 
ing “‘political’’ similarities in the early Macedonian 
state (cf. F. Granier, Die Makedonische Heeres- 
versammlung, 1931; Wilcken, DLZ, 1936, 1865). 


1 Cf. Forrer, PEFQS, 1936, pp. 195 ff., who sug- 
gests the term Tabal (ian); but the Assyrians made 
a distinction between T. and Hatti (see, e.g., 
Layard, Inscript. pl. 76=Luckenbill, Anc. Rec. 
Assyria, I, 674). 
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I prefer, too, the form Adadnarari I, rather than 
Adadnirari I (p. 163 et passim), because the only 
two phonetic readings (KAHT, I, 66; II, 36) give 
the sign for na. I feel that the play of economic 
forces might have been stressed more. For ex- 
ample, was not the crux of the struggle between 
Assyria and the Vannic Kingdom the fact that 
neither power could control the sources of supply, 
though both controlled some of the routes of dis- 
tribution? ! 

In closing I should like to make two suggestions 
in substantiation of Goetze’s arguments: (1) the 
mistrust of the method used in the decipherment 
of Vannic and Hurrian by means of Caucasian 
affinities (p. 107) should be more generally ac- 
cepted. Quite recently Lehmann-Haupt, CICh, 
col. 141, derives the meaning “iron” for Vannic 
did from Georgian thit feri. There is very probably 
no such word in Georgian and the nearest thing to 
it has an etymology far from clear.? (2) I would 
suggest here briefly, since I intend to discuss it 
fully elsewhere, the Hurrian origin of the suffix -n 
(i, e, a) which can be traced in proper names from 
Byblos (eighteenth century B.c.), shortly there- 
after in certain Hyksos names, then more gen- 
erally with place names in Mitanni. It is par- 
ticularly common in the Vannic Kingdom and 
this ending is strikingly preserved in geographical 
names from the Vannic regions that passed into 
Greek (cf. Commagene, Melitene, Cordueni). 
Thus its use can be traced for more than a thou- 
sand years. In the earlier period, although it may 
appear in certain Semitic words, it is essentially 
non-Semitic. Its exact meaning is not known at 
present but its existence is clearly marked. Since 
it appears in just those regions at one time or 
another overrun by the Hurrians, I suggest this 
suffix may be a surviving clue to their presence. 

Professor Delaporte’s volume is written for that 
great body of readers known as the public. Schol- 
ars also will find it an able summary of the avail- 
able evidence, facilely written and, as any work 
which in parts at least follows Goetze so closely, 


1 Cf. E. Speck, Handelsgesch. d. Altert. I, p. 263; 
Sayce, Scientia, 1916, pp. 275 ff.; Meissner, Bab. u. 
Assyr. I, pp. 343, 353. We now know that Assyrian 
territory was actually invaded by the Urartians 
(see the Till-Barsib inscription, Thureau-Dangin, 
Bibliot. Arch. et Hist. XXIII, pp. 142 ff.). 

? There is a form t‘it‘beri, given by Meckelein, 
Lehrb. d. Seminars f. orient. Sprach. XXXII, p. 235, 
but it does not mean “iron” (cf. Deeters, ZDMG, 
NF, 15, 1936, p. 466). 
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accurately based on what is known and not simply 
on what has been said. It is an excellent summary 
of our knowledge of the Hittites. The numerous 
translations of the relevant documents and the 
full bibliography are to be particularly com- 
mended. 

H. A. Rigo, Jr. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Der OBELISK UND SEINE Basis AUF DEM Hippo- 
DROM zU KONSTANTINOPEL, von Gerda Bruns, 
mit Zeichnungen und Beitrag von Friedrich 
Krauss (Istanbuler Forschungen, Bd. 7). Pp. 
92, figs. 13, pls. 41. 4to. Universum-Druckerei, 
Istanbul, 1935. RM. 15. 

The author has summed up in this convenient 
volume a full description and discussion of the 
Egyptian obelisk and its post-Christian pedestal in 
the Atmeydan at Istanbul. Her work is based on 
careful measurements made by Friedrich Krauss 
and is illustrated by detailed plans and photo- 
graphs. In dealing with the divers problems pre- 
sented the author enjoyed the codperation of 
various specialists. 

A record of the literary sources by which the 
history of the obelisk may be traced is followed by 
an account of the monument as it now stands, in- 
cluding the inscriptions and reliefs on the base. 
The first probable reference to the obelisk itself . 
by the Romans seems to have been made in a 
letter from Julian the Apostate to the Alexan- 
drians in which it is stated that Constantine had 
intended to remove it. It is not known how or 
when it actually reached Constantinople, but it 
seems after one unsuccessful attempt to have been 
finally erected there by Theodosius I in 390. 
Débris thereafter accumulated around its pedestal, 
part of which remained buried until 1856 and still 
stands below present ground level, so that even 
apart from damages it is still impossible to vis- 
ualize directly the original effect of the installation. 

It was Professor James Henry Breasted who 
first recognized that this red granite obelisk is one 
of the two pictured in the Hall of Annals in the 
great Karnak temple of Amon. Thutmose III 
probably erected it before the seventh pylon at 
Karnak, where a fragment of either it or its mate 
has been found. As re-erected, the lower third of 
the shaft is lacking; but the monument may have 
been intact when taken to Constantinople, for 
fragments of similar stone, some of them polished, 
were used in constructing its support. Gorringe 
has stated that Zoega quotes ancient Byzantine 
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writers to the effect that the lower part was stand- 
ing in the Strategium in their time. The reviewer, 
however, could find no basis for Gorringe’s state- 
ment, and the author rightly considers the rela- 
tionship of the Atmeydan shaft to any other 
remains still uncertain. 

This particular obelisk of Thutmose III enjoys 
the distinction of not having been usurped by any 
later Egyptian ruler. There is only one column of 
inscription on each face, without signs of recut- 
ting. The surface is finely polished; but strange to 
say the cross section is not square, and the top of 
the pyramid is not centered. In fact, the shape of 
the pyramidion is as irregular as in the case of 
other obelisks which were recut by later kings. 

The irregular cross section of the obelisk made 
considerable difficulty for the architect who 
planned the pedestal. The various parts of the 
latter are slightly rectangular rather than square. 
It rises from a limestone platform two steps high 
and consists chiefly of two large marble blocks. 
The upper part of the lower block has been cut 
back to about the size of the upper one, and its 
corners have been cut out and replaced by blocks 
of granite bedded in lead. The sides of both blocks 
have been carved with relief scenes and inscrip- 
tions. The account of the erection is given in both 
Latin and Greek, and the scenes apparently pic- 
ture ceremonies accompanying the event. The 
imperial party with attendants is seen receiving 
tribute from representatives of barbarian tribes, 
watching the raising of the obelisk and the run- 
ning of races, and bestowing wreaths of victory 
while observing a ceremonial dance. Since the 
races and the erection scene are carved on the 
lower marble block, the two blocks are definitely 
unified. On the upper marble block rest four poorly 
cast bronze cubes, one under each corner of the 
obelisk itself, bedded in lead and anchored by 
tangs into the marble below. 

Features extraneous to the supporting of the 
obelisk are three hooks projecting from each 
bronze cube and a vertical channel cut into the 
marble blocks on the side to the right of an ob- 
server who faces the front of the shaft (the surface 
bearing Thutmose III’s dedication). This chan- 
nel was connected with a branch from a drain 
(now stopped up) that. passes beneath the base. 
Various holes for attachment indicate that a 
fountain basin was fitted around the central por- 
tion of the lower marble block, which was, in fact, 
recessed further for that purpose after its original 
carving. 
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In summing up the probable history of the 
monument the author considers the inset granite 
corner blocks corroborate the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions in indicating that one unsuccessful 
attempt at re-erection had been made before the 
time of Theodosius. The inscriptions and reliefs 
on the pedestal were all carved after the erection 
had been accomplished, for the inscriptions tell 
how long the erection took, and the erection scene 
shows in its picture of the obelisk the same con- 
cluding hieroglyphs that appear on the side of the 
obelisk itself directly above. Stylistic differences 
found in the sculptures on opposite faces of the 
upper marble block mean to the author that there 
was an interval of a few years between those two 
parts of the work. This interval is accounted for 
historically by the degradation and beheading of 
the prefect Proculus, under whom the erection 
was carried out, and the later fall of the intriguer 
Rufinus. In fact the name of Proculus has clearly 
been deleted and then restored in both inscrip- 
tions. The restoration is supposed to have been 
made by Arcadius, who will have continued the 
sculpturing of the block. The author believes his 
artist was responsible for the vertical channel 
also, which seems to have been so placed as to 
minimize harm to the scene on the lower marble 
block, whereas that on the upper was roughly 
accommodated to it. She considers that the hooks 
on the bronze cubes above were used to support 
wreaths or garlands. 

Mr. Krauss in his contribution explains his 
methods of measurement and, taking into account 
the incommensurability of the horizontal dimen- 
sions of the obelisk itself with the units of Roman 
days, finds that the measurements of the pedestal 
indicate use of the Roman foot unit of 29.57 
centimeters rather than the Byzantine unit of 31.5 
centimeters. Unlike the author, Krauss considers 
the vertical channel to have been made as a vent 
(originally covered) for a conduit, then re-used 
as part of a later fountain. The bronze hooks he 
believes supported a frame from which hung an 
upper element of the fountain, with water falling 
into the lower basin. 

The channel seems to the reviewer quite well 
enough explained as a means of conducting water 
pipes to the upper basin, but he wonders whether 
this upper basin, attached by the bronze hooks, 
was not so placed as to hide the gaping voids be- 
tween the bronze cubes, just as the lower basin 
would hide the defaced and irregular stone sur- 
faces around the top of the lower marble block. 
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The author’s detailed studies of the reliefs rep- 
resent definite progress in interpretation. Much, 
however, is irrecoverable, for the sculptures were 
once painted with details now lost, and the carv- 
ing itself is so weathered that the author’s descrip- 
tive text is a required supplement to the photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

The notes furnish a good bibliography, the in- 
dexes are very useful, and several errors have been 
caught and corrected in the Nachtrdge. A few 
others, especially on pages 20-21, disturbed the 
reviewer. One fact which should be mentioned is 
that the direction of writing on the obelisk itself 
is exactly opposite to that stated in each case on 
pages 21-29. Instead, the signs face in the direc- 
tions indicated. The author is in any case to be 
congratulated on the range of topics which she has 
succeeded in bringing harmoniously together in 
this volume. 

T. ALLEN 
Tue OrrentAL INSTITUTE 
CuicaGco 


CuLtTuRE AND ConscrENcE. An Archaeological 
Study of the New Religious Past in Ancient 
Palestine, by William Creighton Graham and 
Herbert Gordon May. Pp. xviii+356, 2 maps 
and 56 figs. The University of Chicago Press, 
1936. 

This volume is very appropriately dedicated to 
the memory of James Henry Breasted; in it an 
attempt has been made to interpret the signifi- 
cance of the material remains of cult life in 
Palestine in relation to the origins and develop- 
ment of the religious aspects of Hebrew culture. 

The expression ‘““New Past” describes what is 
being done to the past, which is changing its qual- 
ity. This is happily true; for the past is being 
made new in the sense that it is being made differ- 
ent from the old conceptions of it. A vast mass of 
constantly growing data, unknown to earlier 
generations, is now available for study. 

The Near East’s natural sociological labora- 
tories were two great river systems: that of the 
Nile and that of the Tigris-Euphrates. In time 
these two great social laboratories became inter- 
ested in each other in a competitive manner. 
The distribution by Nature of metal-bearing ores 
had much to do in bringing about competition. 
The distribution of metals therefore played a 
most important réle in influencing the racial and 
political history of the entire Near East. The one 
feasible land route between the two great river 
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systems was the strip of only relatively fertile 
land constituting what is now Syria and Palestine. 
This coastal corridor was destined to become a 
sort of interracial and international highway. 

In human evolution the dawn of culture pre- 
cedes the dawn of conscience. It is only in recent 
years that prehistoric research in the Near East 
has disclosed the amazing antiquity of man in 
that region. The remains of fossil man of the Early 
Old Stone Age have recently been reported from 
several Palestinian sites, notably through the 
joint excavations of the British School of Archae- 
ology in Jerusalem and the American School of 
Prehistoric Research; these were in charge of 
Miss Dorothy Garrod of the British School and 
Theodore D. McCown of the American School. 
The first discovery of this nature in Palestine was 
by Turville Petre and the most recent is by René 
Neuville. 

The oldest of these races of fossil man (Homo 
neandertalensis) lived about 100,000 years ago. 
Man of the Homo sapiens type lived in Palestine 
during the late Old Stone Age. By the Middle 
Stone Age (Natufian of Palestine) he began to 
make use of cereals, wild and perhaps also culti- 
vated, but had not yet learned the ceramic art. 
Even Homo neandertalensis had already passed 
beyond the stage where the human body was left 
to any chance method of dissolution; the dead 
were accorded an orderly burial. With the Natuf- 
ians burial customs show even more thought for 
the departed. With the coming of the Copper- 
Stone Age, food offerings began to be made to the 
dead. Palestine began to pass fully into the age of 
metals about 3000 B.c. The first community 
shrines appear during the early Bronze Age. 
The sacred monolith was a feature of the local 
sanctuaries of Palestine all through the Canaanite 
and Hebrew Periods. 

Culture had to dawn before the first light of 
conscience could break, and both of these were 
stages tardily achieved in Palestine—the first 
definite traces appear in the Canaanite culture of 
the second millennium B.c. It seems that the 
Canaanite conscience was Mesopotamian, just as 
was the Canaanite faith. On the other hand, the 
Hebrew conscience reflects much more the influ- 
ence of Egypt. Yet an ancient Canaanite return- 
ing to earth in the Hebrew period would have felt 
himself spiritually at home in the popular cult 
life of the times. 

Grorce Grant MacCurpy 
UNIVERSITY 
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Strate Lerrers or Assyria, A Transliteration 
and Translation of 355 Official Assyrian Letters 
Dating from the Sargonid Period (722-625 
B.c.) (American Oriental Series, Vol. 6), by 
Robert H. Pfeiffer. Pp. xiiit-265. New Haven, 
1935. $4.50. 

The title of this book tells its own story. These 
state letters discovered in the palace of Ashurban- 
ipal at Nineveh, are preserved today in the 
British Museum. They date mostly from the time 
of Sargon. Few are earlier or later. Some concern 
Ashurbanipal, his war with Elam, and Shamash- 
shumukin. A standard edition of 1471 texts of 
these letters in the cuneiform characters — without 
translations—has been published by Professor 
Harper. Other Asssyriologists assumed the task of 
translating the most important of them, and of 
making available their historical information. 
Subject matter and language are difficult because 
of the variety of topics, the confidential character 
of the information containing allusions to matters 
known only to the recipient, the extensive and 
technical vocabulary with frequent use of 


vernacular expressions, and an informality of style 
which requires scholarly elucidation. Professor 
Pfeiffer worked independently before the appear- 
ance of Professor Waterman’s three volumes (a 
fourth now in preparation) on the same subject. 


When the author differs from him it is witi. reluc- 
tance and after careful deliberation, and we give 
him due credit for his care. 

The content of the letters is fascinating; we 
have to do not with official inscriptions but with 
inside information which approaches oral com- 
munication. We hear royal officers, the king’s 
mother, his wife, the crown prince, a gardener, a 
minister, a secretary of the country, a general, a 
majordomo. Forty-seven letters concern the wars; 
the rest deal with provincial administration, 
rescripts, tribute, deportation, also public works, 
agriculture, and commerce. Court officials send 
their petitions, beg for an audience, submit their 
disputes about rank, express their gratitude. 
Accusations and police investigations are kept on 
file. Religion has its large share, with festivals, 
sacrifices, magic rites, gifts, priests, oracles, 
divination, and incantations. Medicine is closely 
connected with magic and divination opens the 
way to astrology and astronomy. Property and 
revenues of the temple are not forgotten. 

There are other collections of state letters— 
from Tell-el-Amarna, Cappadocia, Nuzi and 
Kirkuk, from King Hammurabi and other Baby- 
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lonian kings in the Kassite and Neo-Babylonian 
periods— which can compare with these Assyrian 
state letters and which with them throw a true 
light on ancient history. 
Lron LEGRAIN 
Tue University Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue Mrnoan-MycenaEAN BackGROUND OF 
GREEK ATHLETICS, by William Robbins Riding- 
ton. Pp. 94. Philadelphia, 1935. 

The author of this Doctoral Dissertation en- 
deavors to show that “‘many of the basic elements 
of the Greek athletic festival were contributed by 
the Minoan-Mycenaean culture’—he virtually 
means “by the Minoans of Crete.” There is no 
mention of the convenient and more distinctive 
designation ‘‘Helladic” for the mainland civiliza- 
tion. 

A great mass of material has been assembled, 
some of questionable value, and sometimes with 
no distinction made between legend with an 
historical kernel and purely aetiological and late- 
manufactured myth. Thus Zeus, Apollo, Herakles, 
the Phaeacians, and the Hyperboreans appear as 
Cretan or are localized in Crete. ‘“‘Homer’’ is cited 
as if all passages of the Iliad and Odyssey dealt 
with one and the same period. And is it wise, at 
the present state of our knowledge, to equate 
Atarissias with Atreus? 

Helladic archaeology is obviously not the 
author’s field and so he finds much more that is 
Minoan at the sites of the four great Games and at 
Athens than the evidence warrants. Olympia is 
connected with Crete by the most tenuous threads, 
and sites in the Corinthia are discussed with 
exaggerated emphasis on Minoan _ influence. 
Delphi’s reputed connection with Crete is treated 
in detail but it should not be explained by coloni- 
zation; besides, some of the ties are of late date. 
Whatever may have been the Minoan influence on 
Delos, athletics at the Ionian festival here were 
not of such paramount importance as at the five 
mainland sites. Of some significance may be the 
fact, also noted by Glotz, that Dodona was devoid 
both of Minoan influence and of athletic con- 
tests (till Hellenistic times). On the other hand, 
Dodona’s position in the back-country may 
explain why it was not a place for great national 
games. 

The author’s treatment of the archaeological 
and literary evidence of Minoan athletics, danc- 
ing, and music is adequate but in the end adds 
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little that is new to what Nilsson and Glotz have 
stated or hypothesized. Boxing may well have 
been a Minoan contribution, but it must have 
been subsequently modified, for the Minoan boxer 
wore the cestus, whereas the early Hellenes, put- 
ting the emphasis on skill and agility, seem to have 
boxed with open hands. Then, too, Minoan boxers 
may have been captives (or professionals), forced 
(or hired) to entertain the court. 

Musical instruments, terms, and traditions all 
point to Crete as an early center of music. All the 
pre-Hellenic terms, however, were not necessarily 
Cretan and the nome, probably introduced by 
Terpander, may have entered Hellas via Asia 
Minor long after the end of, even if ultimately 
from the Minoan civilization. Some of the tradi- 
tions concerning Cretan music—and the Cretan 
runners, too— may have to be referred to the post- 
Minoan period of the island, after it had been 
Doricized. The eight-year cycle cannot be proved 
to have come from Minoan Crete. 

The festivals seem to have originated during 
the Bronze Age and Minoans did develop some 
athletic contests. But just when the athletic events 
came to be attached to the festivals, and what 
part the Minoans played in their introduction to 
the mainland, still seem to remain matters of 
conjecture. 

The author has read widely and has brought 
together a wealth of material and it is well docu- 
mented. An excellent bibliography concludes the 
work, to which one might add Bossert’s Alt Kreta 
and Hall’s The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze 
Age and another work or two. Dérpfeld’s Ale- 
Olympia doubtless appeared too late to be 
included. 

J. Penrose 
University or NortH CAROLINA 


THE OrtentTAL OrtGIn oF HELLENIsTIC KiNG- 
sHip (The Oriental Institute at Chicago. 
Studies in Ancient Civilization, No. 13), 
by Calvin W. McEwan. Pp. xxi+34. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. $1.00. 

This study brings together in brief form the 
evidence for divine kingship in the great mon- 
archies of the Ancient East. The student desiring 
a fuller presentation must consult the extensive 
bibliography cited in the bulky footnotes. The 
author stresses particularly the influence of the 
monarchies on each other; through access to the 
collections for the Chicago Assyrian dictionary he 
has been able to make substantial additions to the 


evidence for the title “King of Kings.” In opposi- 
tion to most modern scholars, Dr. McEwan main- 
tains, rightly I think, that the Persian king was a 
divine monarch in the tradition of the East and 
that from the same tradition the monarchy of 
Alexander and his successors in the East was 
derived. Since the thesis of the study is that the 
Hellenistic kingship is Oriental in origin, a 
more comprehensive treatment of the Hellenistic 
period would have been desirable. 

The writing is so much condensed that it often 
seems to be nothing more than a synopsis. Phrases 
like ‘‘the efforts of contemporary mentality to 
excogitate a philosophical sanction for faits ac- 
complis” leave the reader wishing that the 
synopsis could have been put into simpler and 
more concrete language. But the breadth of 
scholarship and the soundness of judgment 
will Dr. McEwan’s work indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in the history of 
kingship in ancient times. 


shown make 


Lity Ross Taytor 
Bryn Mawr 


ARCHAIC MARBLE SCULPTURE FROM THE ACROPO- 
tis. A Photographic Catalogue by Humfry 
Payne and Gerard Mackworth Young, with an 
Introduction by Humfry Payne. Pp. 75, pls. 
140. The Cresset Press Limited, London, 1936. 
30/-. 
This beautiful book should have a wide ap- 

peal both for specialists and laymen. The archaic 

marble sculptures of the Acropolis are here pre- 
sented for the first time in a multitude of photo- 
graphic views, of which many will rank among 
the best ever taken of Greek sculpture. The 

Acropolis Maidens, the Calf-bearer, the Blond 

Boy, the Horsemen, etc., are here seen, some in 

more than ten different reproductions, in a light- 

ing calculated to bring out the modelling and the 
rich compositions of hair and drapery. There are 
few dramatic effects. Instead we have pictures 
which answer fully the requirements of detailed 
study and artistic appreciation. We may mention 
as signal successes especially pl. 32 (head of pep- 
los kore), pl. 26, 3 (detail of Lyons kore), pls. 

46 and 48, 1 (front and three-quarter views of 

kore no. 594), pl. 43, 4 (piece of drapery), pl. 

70 (head of kore 643). In only a few instances are 

the details indistinct (contrast the sphinx 630 

on pl. 7, 1 with the better result on Carré’s pl. 

XIII). As explained in the preface by Mr. Young 

and Mr. Payne, nearly all the photographs were 
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taken by daylight, only about twenty by arti- 
ficial light. The main light was wherever possible 
thrown from “a point above the object and in 
front of it.” 

The accompanying text, by Humfry Payne, is 
not a descriptive catalogue; that already exists in 
Guy Dickins’ volume published in 1912; moreover 
Schrader’s and Langlotz’s pending large publica- 
tion should soon supply an up-to-date, detailed 
exposition. What Mr. Payne tried to do is rather 
to draw a general picture of Attic art during the 
sixth century, using the marble sculptures of the 
Acropolis as specific examples. The result is a 
singularly illuminating study summing up the 
progress that has been made in our knowledge 
since Dickins’ day, with many new contributions. 

The most dramatic of Payne’s discoveries were 
of course the now famous reconstructions of the 
Acropolis horseman 590 with the Rampin head in 
the Louvre, and the Lyons kore with fragments in 
the Acropolis Museum. Thereby our understand- 
ing of Athenian art has been definitely advanced. 
The Rampin head, which had been placed in the 
third quarter of the sixth century, is now shown 
to belong to about 560 B.c., and both it and the 
Lyons kore can be assigned to Athens. An Ionic 
trend in Athenian art at an early date is thus 
indicated. 

Mr. Payne’s chronological groupings are as 
follows. First, he defines the early Attic class of 
the second quarter of the sixth century, com- 
prising the Moschophoros (pls. 2-4), the heads 
617 and 654 (pls. 9-11), the sphinxes 630 and 632 
(pls. 5-9), the kore 593 (pl. 12), the Hermes relief 
622 (pls. 8, 9), the Rampin horseman (pls. 11la-c, 
133), and the early panthers and Gorgon head 
(pls. 1, 18, 15). To the decades 550-530 he assigns 
the Lyons kore (immediately after the middle of 
the century), the peplos kore 679 (540-530 B.c.), 
and the korai 678, 669 (pls. 34, 35, 27, 28). The 
majority of the korai he places in the last thirty 
years of the sixth century, dividing the material 
into three groups: (1) ‘‘exceedingly elaborate 
figures which have usually been connected with 
Ionic sculpture” — nos. 682, 1360, 594, 660, 627, 
675, 693 (530-510 B.c.); (2) a simpler, approxi- 
mately contemporary group consisting of the 
Antenor kore, the korai 680, 683, and the heads 
616 and 646; (3) a series of figures which belong to 
the later years of the sixth century (520-500 B.c.) 
—nos. 600, 605, 643, 670, 672, 673, 674, 685. 
Lastly he attributes to the period of the early 
fifth century — when the dedication of korai began 
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to fall off—the kore 684, the polos kore (pls. 82, 
83) and the Euthydikos kore (pls. 84-88). 

That this classification will prove to be correct 
in every respect Mr. Payne himself would have 
been the last to contend; for he saw clearly the 
difficulties of his task. As he himself said, the 
last thirty years of the sixth century “‘are among 
the most difficult in the history of Attic sculpture; 
for though the material is rich much that is 
necessary for its elucidation is lacking.’ But that 
Payne has greatly clarified this difficult task by 
his brilliant exposition, there can be no doubt and 
in its broad outlines his chronology should stand. 
Particularly interesting—and fraught with con- 
sequences— is his bold assignment of the Antenor 
kore to 530 instead of to the last decade of the 
century. The chief support for the once prevalent 
theory of a revival of the simple Attic style at the 
end of the sixth century would thereby be re- 
moved. The question is a complicated one; for 
there is an obvious likeness between the Antenor 
kore and the Alemaeonid pediment of the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi—which has been generally 
dated 510-500 on the evidence of Herodotus V, 62. 
Instead of questioning, as Payne suggests, the 
correctness of Herodotus’ statement — which con- 
curs with that of Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, I, 19— would it not be better to move up 
the date of the Delphi pediment to immediately 
after 513? This would still agree with Herodotus’ 
and Aristotle’s statements that the Alemaeonids 
undertook the building of the temple after the 
battle of Leipsydrium (513) and would also tally 
with Herodotus’ implication in II, 180 that the 
temple was started long before 513— since Amasis 
(who died 526) gave large sums toward it. If the 
Alcmaeonids only finished the temple immediately 
after 513 then the sculptures might well have been 
contracted for at that very time. They would then 
represent the style of the decade 520-510, which 
would fit the actual remains — especially the kouros 
—better than the succeeding decade and which 
would be conveniently nearer to the date of 530 
proposed by Payne for the Antenor kore. 

That a date before the end of the sixth century 
is likely for the Antenor kore is indicated not only 
by the stylistic considerations advanced by Payne, 
but by the inscription on the base; for this in- 
scription is dated by Kirchner, Imagines Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum, 10, after the middle and before 
the end of the sixth century; and in it is men- 
tioned as dedicator the potter Nearchos, who, if 
he is the Nearchos we know, was active in the 
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middle and the third quarter of the sixth century. 
Mr. Payne’s doubts that the base belongs to the 
statue would perhaps have been dissipated had 
he known of Professor Dinsmoor’s findings that 
the small holes in the centres of the larger holes 
on top of base and on bottom of plinth are not 
for a connecting dowel but separate pour holes 
for lead and so do not need to correspond. 

Less convincing than Payne’s chronology are 
his assignments of certain works to the same artist. 
The Rampin head and the head 654 are certainly 
closely related, and the head 617 is an approxi- 
mately contemporary work in the same periphery. 
So far we may go. But to assign the peplos kore 
679 to the artist of the Rampin rider is surely 
hazardous. There is a gap of about twenty-five 
years between them, and, though the contours of 
the heads are similar, the differences in the ren- 
derings of almost every feature are pronounced. 
That the man who made the ear, for instance, of 
the Rampin head could twenty-five years later 
make the totally different one of the peplos kore 
is of course possible; but since we have no inter- 
vening steps the proof is lacking. 

At the end of the text are a list of plates with 
useful bibliographies and a concordance of Mu- 
seum numbers and plates. If in the second edition 
text references were added to these lists they would 
greatly facilitate the use of the book, especially 
as there is no index and the plates are not ar- 
ranged chronologically. 

GisE.a M. A. RicuTER 
MEtTrROPOLITAN Museum oF Art, 
New York 


La Patera pv’ARGENTO PaRaBriaGco, by Alda 
Levi. R. Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’ 
Arte. Opera d’Arte, fascicolo V, 1935. Pp. 25, 
15 figs. in text, 7 pls. 77.50 lire. 

This is a highly competent publication of a 
silver embossed patera found accidentally in 1907 
at Parabiago near Milan, and recently acquired 
by the Italian State. Both from the point of view 
of Roman art and of Roman religion the plate is 
one of the most important examples of ancient 
silver-work known. The author may well be proud 
to have helped secure it as a permanent possession 
of Italy. 

The embossed relief represents Cybele and 
Attis in a chariot drawn by four galloping lions 
and surrounded by mythological figures—Cory- 
bantes performing a dance, a solar divinity sup- 
ported by Atlas, the Sun and the Moon in their 
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chariots, Earth, a water nymph, the Seasons, the 
Ocean. Of special interest is the solar divinity who 
holds in his hands an ellipse decorated with the 
signs of the zodiac. 

Alda Levi, in her description of this grandiose 
composition, examines carefully every detail, 
evaluates the style, compares related representa- 
tions, interprets each figure and every gesture, 
until the whole becomes a perfectly understood 
design. Her able text is accompanied by excellent 
plates, one in color, which brings out clearly the 
parcel-gilt decoration. 

The patera was included in the memorable 
showing of Roman silverware at the Triennial 
International Exhibition held in Milan, May to 
October 1936, and is at present in the Brera. 

GisELA M. A. RicuTER 
METROPOLITAN MusEvuM OF ART 


Les “Pou.Latns” DE CorintHE, Tome I, by 
Oscar E. Ravel. Pp. 135, 23 pls. Bale, 1936. 16 sh. 
When a problem that has long needed attention 

receives a solution that is both workmanlike and 

convincing, there is double reason for according 
the appreciation that is due. The staters of Cor- 
inth have awaited until now such a treatment as is 
to be found in Les ‘‘Poulains” de Corinthe by 

M. Oscar Ravel. The magnitude of the task 

which he has undertaken requires courage of nq 

mean order, for in Tome I, which appeared in 1936, 

more than a thousand coins have been classified 

and the numbers for the succeeding sections will 
be greatly increased. The volume is of modest 
size, with twenty-three plates of good quality, the 
last three of which provide welcome enlargements 
and emphasize characteristic details admirably. 

M. Ravel, in addition to possessing courage 
and patience, is equipped with the broad experi- 
ence which is a prerequisite for the work in hand. 

He has drawn his material from most of the great 


national collections as well as from many private 


cabinets of importance. His presentation is the 
result of a comparison of the dies, or more properly 
of their “‘mulings” or combinations. He explains 
that the die which is set in the anvil is protected 
by this circumstance to a degree that does not 
obtain for the upper or punch die, which must 
withstand the force of the blow. The life of the 
anvil die is therefore greater than that of the 
punch die, and often outlasts two and some- 
times more of the upper dies. Experience and such 
criteria as die-breaks enable the detection of stages 
in the wear of the anvil dies so that the precedence 
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of the two punch dies so coupled can be estab- 
lished. A sequence can thus be built up which is 
clear in its indication of progression or evolution 
in the types. 

M. Ravel bases his ordering for the earliest 
issues upon a study of the relatively less important 
punch die. The development and modification of 
the swastika-like form is shown, before the abrupt 
change to the double-relief, the beginnings of 
which is dated by the author ca. 550 B.c. A punch 
form similar to that in use at Aegina is found to 
precede the swastika—this is consequently the 
first form of the upper die. The fewness of these 
early coins available for study and the absence of 
muling to be observed in those we have, make the 
arrangement more difficult and perhaps more 
tentative, but it seems unlikely that the trend of 
the major elements will require alteration. One of 
the virtues of Ravel’s presentation is that all of 
his cards are laid upon the table. A wholesome 
respect for his conclusions will accrue to anyone 
who attempts an alternative sequence. 

The final group in this first volume consists of 
issues of transitional style on which subsidiary 
symbols and single letters begin to make their 
appearance alongside the head of Athena. Some of 
these dies show a charming maidenliness in the 
goddess, which make the following issues seem 
sophisticated. The Pegasus, too, loses his archaic 
formality and becomes more believable both as to 
wings and body. To some, these transitional pieces 
are the most attractive of all the Corinthian output. 

The date assigned for the end of the transitional 
issues is 415. For the beginning of the city’s coin- 
age, Gardner’s dating of 650 B.c. is preferred over 
that of Head, although there is neither examination 
nor defense of this date for the starting of the 
coinage. Although there is a frank statement that 
the dates assigned for the periods and classes into 
which the whole is divided are approximations, 
justification for the date (550 B.c.) assigned for 
the change from the swastika reverse to that show- 
ing Athena’s head would have been welcome. 
Period I, from 650 to 550 B.c., is subdivided into 
three classes. The first ends at 625, the second 
extends thence to 585, and the third from that 
year to 550. We should expect the earliest class to 
be the smallest, but since there are but twenty 
varieties or die-combinations showing 13 punch 
and 17 anvil dies, we must assume that the 
author is making a considerable allowance for dies 
which have not come down to our time. It would 
seem from the evidence that the average life of 
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the punch die was double that of the anvil die for 
this earliest class. For the remaining 75 years of 
the first period there are 50 anvil dies and 82 
punch dies, the life of the anvil die being one and a 
half times that of the punch die. The divergence is 
probably to be found in the mechanical details of 
the striking. 

Whether 415 can be accepted as the date for the 
end of the transitional style is also open to ques- 
tion. A comparison with the earliest issues of 
Thurium (443) and Heraklea (434) brings a query 
for the date assigned. Similar parallels with issues 
of other cities whose coin chronology has been 
worked out, such as the Chios piece in the Taranto 
Hoard dated at ca. 490 by Mrs. Brett and 494 
by Mavrogordato, compared with the author’s 
varieties numbered between 190 and 200, bring 
a feeling that Corinth must have been lag- 
ging behind her neighbors or that the dating as- 
signed is too late. What is very gratifying, how- 
ever, is that modifications as to dating will not 
affect the order radically. 

Until recently the Corinthian series has re- 
ceived scanty attention, and this is especially true 
for hoards with all except the very early varieties. 
Generally the “‘pegasi’”’ are lumped or disregarded. 
It is a numismatic commonplace that hoards con- 
taining Corinthian staters have rarely been found 
in Corinthian territory up to the present. The 
early varieties occur in hoards unearthed in Egypt. 
Post-transitional issues are found in considerable 
numbers in hoards in southern Italy and Sicily. 
The Syracusan victory of 413 provides the ex- 
planation for this; after that date the “‘pegasi” 
seem to have circulated freely to the westward, 
and their influence is to be seen in the adoption of 
the Pegasus for its reverse type by Syracuse in 
354 B.c., after the coming of Timoleon. Three of 
the early issues were found at the Heraeum, but 
it has not been possible to trace whether they are 
included among those listed. Ravel’s work will 
enable the easy identification of pieces in hoards 
found in the future, and by correlating hoard evi- 
dence a closer dating may gradually be reached. 
Such classifications as this, and of the commoner 
mints such as Sicyon, Argos, Arcadia and Eretria 
are sadly needed and would do much to clarify 
some of our problems. The fund of information 
placed at our disposal by M. Ravel is a large one; 
it will be interesting to watch its effect upon 
archaeologists and numismatists. 

Sypney P. Nor 
AMERICAN NuMISMATIC SOCIETY 
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Das ORIGINAL DER SOGENANNTEN PasQuino- 
GruprE, by B. Schweitzer and F. Hackebeii 
(Reprinted from vol. xliii of the Abhandlung- 
en der Philologisch-Historischen Klasse der 
Siichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften). 
Pp. viii+164, pls. 3, figs. in text 85. Leipzig, 
S. Hirzel, 1936. RM. 12. 

This is the most ambitious product to date of a 
form of collaboration between archaeologist and 
technician which is as valuable as it is rare. So 
many plausible theories about ancient sculpture 
owe their persuasiveness to the paper on which 
they are printed and the words in which they are 
formulated: when put to the test of stone or 
plaster, they are proven vacuous. Hackebeil’s 
previous collaborations on the Mausolos statue 
and the boy from Marathon Bay (with Heiden- 
reich) were mere practice tests, however, in 
comparison with the present attack on that well 
known but discouraging relic, the Pasquino 
group, which has stood for so many years at a 
Roman street corner and become familiar even to 
the merely literary through its curious connection 
with the pasquinade. As every student knows, the 
Pasquino is a very badly battered fragment of a 
much-copied ancient group of Menelaos and 
Patroklos, whose extant replicas and echoes were 
last listed by Lugli in Bollettino d’ Arte for 1929-30 
and are here exhaustively reviewed and discussed. 
(First fruit of the authors’ realistic method of 
work was the discovery that the Aquileia frag- 
ments will not make a true Pasquino, but produce 
a variant with Achilles and Penthesileia in place 
of Menelaos and Patroklos). 

The second half of the monograph collects the 
evidence that the lost original was bronze, that it 
belonged to the mid-Hellenistic period and to the 
School of Pergamon, and that the usual interpre- 
tation as Menelaos and Patroklos is correct. All 
this was already evident to the properly trained 
student, but it is well to have these things made 
unshakable by so thorough an exposition. A gen- 
eration which still occasionally discusses the date 
of the Nike of Samothrace cannot pretend to take 
such schooling amiss. 

But the primary objective of this collaborative 
project was the plaster reconstruction of a com- 
posite original of the Pasquino in all its details. 
That this seems to have been a laborious and 
slow achievement, beset with minute difficulties, 
is in itself a guarantee of the genuine value of 
such work. All the stages and obstacles in the 
process are brought to light in the text and the 
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abundant illustrations, so that even those who are 
not specifically interested in the Pasquino prob- 
lem for its own sake are bound to consult this 
study for its method. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
Bryn Mawr 


Pompeu, by R. C. Carrington. Pp. xii+197, pls. 
24, figs. in text 21, 1 plan. Oxford, The Claren- 
don Press, 1936. $4.00. 

Mr. Carrington, well known from his former 
interesting papers on Pompeian topography and 
architecture, presents in this small volume a lively 
discussion of the general lines of the history and 
art of Pompeii. Different from most of the previ- 
ous books on the subject, this is neither a guide 
book preceded by a general introduction nor 
merely a presentation of a general character. Such 
a presentation is made in the eight chapters of the 
first part of the book, but it is followed by two 
appendices which are designed as a guide for a 
first visit, one to Pompeii (pp. 156-179) and the 
other to Herculaneum (pp. 181-187). A_ brief 
bibliography, limited to recent works, an index, a 
skillfully selected set of plates, plans of buildings 
and a sketchy general plan of Pompeii on which is 
indicated the best route for the visitor to follow, 
are welcome additions to the text. The reader 
whom the author has in mind is the layman or 
young student who may prepare for his first visit 
to the ruins of Pompeii by reading the book, and 
have it at hand on the site. He must know Latin, 
since the quotations are mostly given without 
translation. 

The book is welcome as a new introduction 
which gives an up-to-date survey of the general 
features of Pompeii about which our knowledge is 
constantly changing. The ability of the author to 
relate a great mass of specific facts to general 
principles makes the book interesting reading to 
the scholar as well as to the layman. This very 
ability to combine, however, involves a certain 
danger for the uncritical reader. Every scholar 
who has done work in this field will have a natural 
tendency to emphasize some features which are 
related to his own line of studies. Mr. Carrington is 


thus scarcely to be blamed for stressing his own 
interests, and giving a much more detailed analysis 
of rural architecture than of the town houses, but 
the reviewer of course regrets the omission of his 
own favorites, the terraced mansions. Some sub- 
jects, the omission of which is due to such a one- 
sided discussion, are: the pavement of the streets, 
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the character and style of gardens, the figured 
composition of wall paintings (only the frieze of 
the Villa of the Mysteries is discussed), the land- 
scape paintings, the mosaics on walls and foun- 
tains, and the tombs, a study of which is badly 
needed. On the other hand, the author makes 
many interesting suggestions about historical 
facts and the evolution of types, in which only the 
scholar who is familiar with recent discussions 
will be able to distinguish between established 
facts and the theories of the author or his views 
on mooted questions. Such problems are the ques- 
tion of the Etruscans at Pompeii, the origin of the 
atrium house, the evolution of the country house 
(pp. 90-97), the courtyard type in monumental 
buildings (pp. 124-129, 131-134), the influence of 
the theatre on wall decorations of the second style 
(p. 138), the use and influence of tapestry in 
Pompeian wall decorations (pp. 140-145), the 
ascription of the Alexander mosaic to Philoxenos 
(p. 153). Often it might have been easy to dis- 
tinguish between the author’s theories or those of 
other scholars by adding a “‘possibly”’ or a ‘‘prob- 
ably” to a definitely affirmative formula. And the 
same failure to distinguish carefully facts from 
theories is apparent again in the names of build- 
ings (e.g. “‘curiae,” pp. 100 and 159, ‘‘Heroon,” 
p. 171). It is just the originality and richness of 
these more or less subjective suggestions, which 
makes the reading of the book valuable to the 
scholar. The young student will use it as a first 
and up-to-date introduction to the subject, he 
will enjoy the lively presentation and will recog- 
nize the sound judgment with which the author 
has estimated the relative importance of Italian 
and Greek elements. If in a future edition the 
author would care to distinguish more clearly 
between fact and hypothesis and fill the above 
mentioned lacunae he would undoubtedly add 
immensely to the usefulness of the book. 

Kart 
New York UNIVERSITY 


Forma Orpis Romani: carte archéologique de la 
Gaule romaine, dressée sous la direction de 
M. Adrien Blanchet. Fasc. V: Carte (partie 
occidentale) et texte complet du département 
des Bouches-du-Rhone, par M. Fernand Benoit. 
Text, pp. xxiv+ 132, pls. I-IX, figs. in text 1-9, 
plans in text 1-111, and in Atlas 1-111. Paris, 
E. Leroux, 1936. 


This is the fifth installment of the great work on 
Roman Gaul begun in 1931 by the Académie des 
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Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the Institute de 
France. The text is concerned both with the map 
of the western part of the département of Bouches- 
du-Rhone (which also shows parts of Gard and 
Hérault further west) and with that of the eastern 
part, which latter (along with the western part of 
the dépt. du Var) alone formed Fasc. IV (1934), 
reviewed by the writer in A.J.A., 1935, 486. 
The present map, like its predecessors, is on the 
scale of 1:200,000, and shows in colors all Roman 
roads and milestones of the area, notably the 
western extension of the Via Julia Augusta built 
by Augustus through the Riviera to Arelate, and 
the Via Domitia built by the consui Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus in 122 B.c. from Arelate west to the 
Pyrenees, département boundaries, prefectures, 
and 588 towns and communes on Roman sites. 
The text presents exhaustive information about 
Greek, Roman and early Christian remains of 
every kind— monumental, artistic, epigraphical — 
in the 21 cantons of the département, which latter 
formed a section of Gallia Narbonensis (Provincia), 
founded in 121 B.c. after the subjection of the 
Saluvii, Allobroges and Arverni by various Roman 
generals (124-121 B.c.). 

The chief towns discussed in the text are Mar- 
seille, Aix-en-Provence, and Arles, whose city- 
plans (folio) in the Roman epoch are included in 
the Atlas. Artistic estimates are, of course, 
omitted. Marseille (pp. 17-36, No. 75), capital of 
the département and largest port of the Mediter- 
ranean, is on the site of Massilia, traditionally 
founded by Greeks from Phocaea ca. 600 B.c. 
east of the Rhone mouths in the midst of the 
Ligurian Salluvii. Greek ceramics show that the 
site was occupied earlier, perhaps by a Greek 
factory, but the contention of Maass that Cretans 
and Rhodians preceded (Oest. Jahresh. IX, pp. 
139 f.) has been refuted by Wackernagel (P.W. 
XIV, 2, 1930, pp. 2130 f.), nor is there any proof 
of an early Phoenician settlement. The name, 
however, is un-Greek and probably an earlier 
(local-Ligurian?) place-name (cf. Jullian, Hist. de 
la Gaule, 1, p. 178, 2, Paris, 1908). The town lay 
on the route from Italy to Spain and was favor- 
ably situated for commercial operations in Gaul. 
Its early prosperity is shown by its many colonies 
on the coasts of Gaul and Spain, from Monoecus 
to Hemeroscopion. Its early friendship with Rome 
was one of the chief causes of the Hannibalic War. 
In 49 B.c. Caesar’s lieutenants besieged and cap- 
tured the town as it had sided with Pompey in the 
Civil War. While its power was broken and re- 
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placed by that of Arles, it remained a civitas 
libera because of its ancient services, “‘without 
which Rome had never triumphed over the 
Transalpine nations,” in the words of Cicero. 
But its importance in the early Empire was only 
as a seat of learning. Tacitus tells how his father- 
in-law Agricola, a native of nearby Forum Julii 
(Fréjus), could complete his Greek education here 
even in the time of Claudius. Its greatest citizen 
was the navigator Pytheas who, near the close of 
the third century B.c., made his wonderful voyage 
along the coasts of Britain to the Elbe and Jutland, 
the first Greek to hear of the Arctic Ocean. It 
became Christianized before the close of the third 
century by St. Victor. The cathedral of Ste. 
Marie-Majeure (1853-93) stands supposedly on 
the site of a temple of Artemis. 

Owing to the fact that the mediaeval and modern 
towns were built over the ancient site, it is “une 
ville antique sans antiquités,” to quote the 
French scholar, Méry. In fact, its most important 
monument was elsewhere, the ruined sixth-cen- 
tury B.c. Trésor ionique at Delphi (see Daux, 
Fouilles de Delphes, II, 1923, pp. 43-78, figs. 
48-76). Only remnants of walls, aqueducts, 
mine-shafts and unimportant art works have 
been found on the site. While its ceramics are 
second rate, its numismatics—800 coins being 
found in a single urn (p. 36)— are more impor- 
tant, and its inland trade can be traced by Massili- 
ote coins across Gaul and through the Alps to the 
Tyrol. Benoit lists 121 Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions found within the city limits and 24 more 
outside, against 35 Greek ones in 7.G. XIV (2432- 
66), and 102 Latin in C.I.L. XII (400-93 :5763-70). 

Aix (65-81, No. 241) is on the site of a castellum 
(not a colony, as Livy, Epit. LXI) Aquae Saxtiae 
Salluviorum, founded by the proconsul L. Sextius 
Calvinus in 122 B.c. (and not with others 123 
B.c.; see Ihm, P.W. II, 1896, p. 305) on the Via 
Julia Augusta, 18 miles north of Marseille. It 
was Rome’s Gallic center till the colonizing of 
Narbo Martius (Narbonne) four years later in the 
consulship of L. Marcius Rex, which was the first 
Roman colony in Gaul. It received ius Latii 
apparently under Caesar and not (as on p. 65) in 
consequence of Marius’ victory over the Teutones 
and Ambrones on the neighboring plains at Pour- 
riéres (campi putridi) in 102 B.c. (see Ihm, l.c.); 
and it became a Roman colony under Augustus, 
Aquae Juliae in the first century and Colonia 
Julia Augusta Aquis Saxtis in the second. Like 
Marseille it has yielded few ancient remains. The 
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site of the castellum is probably Bourg St. Sauveur, 
and here still stand bits of walls and columns, and 
at its entrance the Tour d’Horloge used as a 
mausoleum in Augustus’ time. In the 
town are the Tours du Trésor and du Chaparon 
(Pl. ITI), gateway towers of Constantine’s period. 
Here are also some substructures of the Thermae, 
and remains of the neighboring aqueducts (Plan 
A, p. 65). 

Arles (127-190, Nos. 448-9), near the apex of 
the Camargue delta of the Rhone, is on the site of 
Celtic Arelate or Arelatum. Here Caesar founded 
a colony for his veterans in 46 B.c.—Colonia 
Julia Paterna Arelate Sextanorum. Pillaged in 
170, it was restored by Constantine, who con- 
nected it by a bridge with a commercial town on 
the right bank of the river (perhaps the Massiliote 
colony of Rhodanusia) the modern Trinquetaille, 
and the town was renamed Constantia by him, or 
his sons. Thus for a brief time in the Constantinian 
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period Arles may be said to have been the capital 
of the Roman Empire. In 395 Honorius made it 
the seat of the Prefecture of Gaul and in 418, it 
became the annual meeting place of the 17 Gallic 
provinces existing since the time of Gratian (367- 
383 a.p.). Its first bishopric was traditionally 
founded by St. Trophimus, the disciple of Paul, 
and by the fifth century it became the chief see of 
all Gaul. 

The text devotes over three times more space to’ 
the antiquities of Arles than to those either of 
Marseille or Aix. We might mention the well 
preserved amphitheater— Les Arénes (Pl. VI), of 
the first or second century; the dilapidated theater 
(Pl. VI) begun by Augustus and completed in the 
third century, in which the once prized Venus of 
Arles, since 1684 in the Louvre, was found in 1651; 
several cemeteries, including Aliscamps (or 
Champs Elysées) mentioned in Dante’s Inferno 
(IX, 112); thermae, near the river (Pl. VII), 
traditionally belonging to the ruins of Constan- 
tine’s palace which was occupied till the thirteenth 
century; cryptoporticoes beneath the Forum 
(Pl. V); and in the neighborhood remains of 
several aqueducts (Plan B, p. 193). The granite 
obelisk originally standing on the spina of the 
Circus and disengaged from the alluvium of the 
Rhone in 1592 and set up in the Place de la Ré- 
publique in 1676, is, however, not Egyptian (as on 
p. 136), but Roman; for it has no hieroglyphs and 
its gray granite is from the quarries of Esterel, an 
isolated mountain group near St. Raphael on the 
Riviera. 
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The text contains a bibliography of 17 pages of 
works mentioned (VII-XXIII) and the usual 
short Table des matiéres (231-2). A larger table is 
promised soon to include all references in the first 
six or eight fascicules. The text of Fasc. VI, Dé- 
partement des Basses-Alpes, has already been 
prepared by Count Henri de Gérin-Ricard, who 
collaborated on Fasc. II (Dépt. du Var), and is 
promised for early 1937. 

Water Woopsurn 
Tue University oF PENNSYLVANIA 


Roman Eeypt To THE Reien oF by 
Allan Chester Johnson (An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, edited by Tenney Frank, Vol. II). 
Pp. x+732. Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1936. $4.00. 


This second volume of Tenney Frank’s Eco- 
nomic Survey presents in summary and illustration 
the economic life of Roman Egypt. Egypt is the 
land of the papyri, and while there are other 
sources which contribute to the knowledge of her 
life during the first three centuries of Roman rule, 
the papyri so far outweigh them that Johnson’s 
book is, in effect, a study in papyrology. As such, 
it is without question one of America’s great con- 
tributions to this field and the only work in exist- 
ence comparable in scope to the classic Grundziige 
und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde of Mitteis 
and Wilcken. 

The book is divided into five major chapters, 
Land, People, Industry and Commerce, Taxation, 
and a Miscellaneous, which last covers public 
works, temple, military, and municipal accounts, 
and edicts and laws. Each chapter is divided into 
sections, which may profitably be listed to indi- 
cate the encyclopaedic character of the volume. 
Under Land occur nine subtopics, each consisting 
of an introduction and illustrative texts, as 
follows: agricultural products, the Nile and irriga- 
tion, classification of land, survey and inspection 
of land, leases of land, sales and mortgages of 
land, farm accounts, live stock, and mineral re- 
sources. Under People occur likewise nine: popu- 
lation and census, houses and miscellaneous 
property, slavery, nursing contracts, education, 
marriage and divorce, amusements, wages and 
living costs (with extensive tables), and burial 
expenses; under Industry and Commerce eleven: 
monopolies, industry and commerce, apprentice- 
ship, guilds, transportation, Egyptian currency, 
banking, loans and deposits, loans and distribu- 
tion of seed, Egyptian weights and measures, and 
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miscellaneous costs and accounts; under Taxation 
eleven: revenues from Egypt, collection of taxes, 
revenues from arable land, taxes on garden land, 
poll-tax, taxes on trades, assessments, miscel- 
laneous taxes and fees, customs, liturgies, and 
requisitions. The four hundred and forty-five 
illustrative texts are well chosen, and the intro- 
ductions are not only finely condensed compila- 
tions of the generally known in each case but are 
in fact, as a distinguished Belgian reviewer and 
papyrologist has called them, little monographs 
introducing in many cases new points of view and 
new conclusions of the writer’s own. To the reader 
without classical background Roman Egypt offers 
first-hand acquaintance with the only one of the 
Roman provinces which we can know intimately, 
while to the student it will serve as an introduction 
to papyrology. Both students and specialists will 
find in it a store of useful information previously 
to be acquired only from the most scattered 
sources, and both will be grateful for bibliogra- 
phies, which, while they do not aim at complete- 
ness, contain in general the latest and most useful 
items. Especially usefu! will be the glossary of 
taxes on pages 552-581, the most extensive since 
Wilcken’s Griechische Ostraka, and the chrono- 
logical lists of documents, of which there are 
several: of sales, mortgages, and leases of houses 
(pp. 257-265), of sales and mortgages of slaves 
(pp. 279~281), of nursing contracts (pp. 286 f.), of 
entertainment contracts (pp. 299 f.), and of sales, 
mortgages and leases of land (pp. 83-105; 150- 
157), though this last list is unfortunately limited 
to those documents in which the price is preserved. 
The value of these to editors of texts looking for 
parallels can only be appreciated by those who 
have had in the past to do their own searching. 
Roman Egypt is a notable book, a book which 
every student of ancient history and especially of 
papyrology will use repeatedly. It will not be 
superseded even when someone has the hardihood 
to undertake a second edition of the Grundziige. 
The student of papyrology will, of course, miss 
the Greek texts of the documents given in transla- 
tion. Their omission is excusable in view of the 
general purpose of the Economic Survey, to make 
the sources bearing on economic life in the Roman 
Empire available to those who know no Latin or 
Greek. Including the Greek texts would have 
made two volumes instead of one and have 
doubled the cost, even if the generous subsidy 
which made possible the offering of this volume at 
so low a price could have been extended to cover 
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the second also. Nevertheless, the lack of the 
original texts makes it impossible for specialist or 
student to use the book independently. Transla- 
tions, unfortunately, are neither always entirely 
intelligible nor entirely accurate. Wherever possi- 
ble, Professor Johnson has used published transla- 
tions, taken chiefly from the long series of volumes 
edited by Grenfell and Hunt, but also from the 
Loeb set of Select Papyri edited by Hunt and 
Edgar. This, curiously enough, is not mentioned 
once as far as I have observed, although it consti- 
tutes in its limited scope a better introduction to 
the papyri than Roman Egypt itself. Quite prop- 
erly, Professor Johnson has been free in modifying 
these translations. Although not everyone will 
follow him in all his changes, one will wish at times 
that he had gone further, as when he follows 
Grenfell and Hunt in rendering ““deed”’ 
or “contract,” as “‘security.”” But in any case, the 
translations he adopts were designed to be used as 
guides to the Greek texts. Thus they do not, in 
general, distinguish between what is extant in a 
text and what is restored. They often disregard 
differences in handwriting in texts, headings, and 
subscriptions, the key to the history of a docu- 
ment, and they are inconsistent in the use of 
technical terms. Readers without a papyrological 
background will, I am afraid, be frequently 
puzzled. Roman Egypt will serve as no substitute 
for the standard editions of the papyri, though it 
will in many cases make their use easier. 
Positive mistakes there are, which it would be 
ungrateful to insist upon in view of the undoubted 
value of the volume as a whole. A few points 
chosen at random should be mentioned, however, 
to indicate to the reader that the book, like most 
books, must be used with some caution. Thus on 
page 125, CPH 119, immixds ard orparerdv 
means “Roman knight (eques) once in military 
service (a militiis),”’ not “‘cavalryman from the 
army” (the same translation occurs elsewhere, e.g. 
p. 698; does Professor Johnson really think that 
these great nobles of Hermopolis were Roman 
troopers?). On page 455, P. Hamb. 2, ém’ ayopa- 
vouov Eipnvaiov means “before Eirenaeus the 
public notary,” not ‘“‘when E. was public notary.” 
On page 475, P. Oxy. 264, the banker’s signature 
at the end indicates merely that the sale price was 
paid, not that the sale was entered in the record 
office. On page 456, BGU 1065, Professor John- 
son’s understanding of the transaction would have 
been facilitated if he had observed the subscrip- 
tion, which repeats the terms of the document in a 
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more intelligible form. It is not a contract of 
commodatum, but a modified sale. Herodes paid 
the goldsmith 2816 drachmae, declared to be the 
bullion value of a pair of gold bracelets he received 
in exchange. He reserved the right, however, to 
return the bracelets at some future time, and the 
goldsmith agreed to take them back, returning 
the value of the original gold at whatever rate was 
then current, provided only that Herodes must 
recompense the goldsmith to the extent of one 
quarter of the value of the bracelets for loss of 
weight due to wear (i7ép aovcias). Finally, on 
page 711, one is a little surprised to find the 
Gnomon of the Idios Logos dated definitely in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, after Carcopino and 
Uxkull have made a strong case for Marcus 
Aurelius, and Rostovtzeff (Gnomon, XI, 1935, 
p. 525, n. 1) has shown on the basis of a Yale 
papyrus that the title “Avrwvivos Kaicap 6 
Kipwos is used as well by the latter as by the 
former. 

This is only to complete the picture, for the 
book will be enormously useful, however many 
details one may have to correct. One wishes that 
the editor had added a map of Egypt, a glossary of 
technical terms, and a table of the papyri trans- 
lated, but these can be dispensed with. It remains 
only for the reviewer, in the name of future read- 
ers, to congratulate Professor Johnson and the 
general editor Professor Tenney Frank on the * 
production of a volume which will be an aid and a 
stimulus to scholarship for a long time to come. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 
UNIVERSITY 


MeEprEvaL SpaNnisH ENAMELS, by W. L. Hild- 
burgh. Pp. viii+146, pls. 28. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1936. $5.50. 

In 1890-92 Ernest Rupin published his monu- 
mental work, L’Oeuvre de Limoges. That it was 
the fruit of long labor is established by the wealth 
of documentation and the long lists of objects. 
The sheer weight of this material was enough to 
silence the controversies respecting this type of 
enamel and to establish the thesis that all cham- 
plevé enamel which was not of Mosan or German 
style was the product of the district of Limoges. 
For almost fifty years this position has remained 
practically unchallenged and has never been 
subjected to a systematic attack. 

The book under review attacks this position at 
its most vulnerable point, namely Spain. Out of 
the mass of material, unclassified and without 
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provenance, which constituted the Oeuvre de 
Limoges the author has unerringly chosen as the 
central feature of his thesis the objects which by 
their style and history can be designated as from 
the Silos atelier. The work of this atelier comprises 
some of the finest enamel done in this style. The 
altar-frontal in the Museum at Burgos; the 
plaques used to repair the ivory casket in the same 
museum; the plaques from a reliquary chest in the 
Metropolitan Museum, from the Bardac collec- 
tion; the plaques representing the Symbols of the 
Evangelists in the same museum, from the 
Hoentschel collection; the two plaques from book 
covers, the one in the Musée de Cluny, the other 
in the Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan form a 
group which in style and technique surpasses all 
other work of the Oeuvre de Limoges. It is just this 
fact which has kept the group from being recog- 
nized, because Spain, until recently, was not con- 
sidered capable of producing work of this quality. 

With the Silos atelier firmly established as a 
fact there is presented the inviting prospect 
that, using that atelier as a basis, it would be 
possible to attach to Spain other enamels, which, 
though not belonging directly to that particular 
atelier, yet show some relation to it. This the 
author has done. After the altar-frontal at Burgos 
the next most important work in enamel is the 
retablo at San Miguel de Excelsis. This is claimed 
for Spain on the basis both of style and iconog- 
raphy; the claims are sustained by examples 
from the other arts. Technique is also called upon 
to bind the group together. The derivation of the 
rinceau background, which by common consent 
is called ‘‘vermiculé,” from filigree is convincing. 
This technique is followed from the paten at Silos 
through the altar-frontal at Burgos to the retablo 
at San Miguel de Excelsis and is a valuable aid in 
establishing their interrelation. This is particu- 
larly important, because the presence of “‘vermi- 
culé”’ has always been considered as a sign manual 
of Limoges manufacture. 

Analogy to manuscript illumination has also 
proved a useful tool to the author. The unusual 
ornament on the enamelled strips of the ivory 
casket from Palencia is found to be paralleled by a 
manuscript from Silos. The unique nimbi of the 
Burgos altar-frontal have their counterparts in a 
manuscript from Leon. ““Vermiculé” is of common 
occurrence in Spanish manuscripts of the twelfth 
century. This relation between Spanish manu- 
script illumination and enamels becomes all the 
more important when one considers that the 
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manuscripts from Saint-Martial in Limoges 
which are now in the Bibliothéque Nationale can 
be paged in vain for elements which could have 
influenced enamel. 

The establishment of the Silos atelier has an 
importance for the history of enamel which is 
apparent when it is realized that this is the first 
breach in the wall of tradition which claimed that 
all these various styles were the creation of one 
locality. It will not be long before the material 
thus freed will find its way into new structures. 

It is at this point that the reviewer would like to 
add a word of caution. Now that the Oeuvre de 
Limoges is no longer homogeneous there will be a 
natural tendency to assign to Spain all enamels 
which deviate from the accepted Limoges norm. 
This tendency is already manifest in the book 
under review. The author has been careful not to 
make any sweeping claims and in almost all cases 
been careful to distinguish between what he can 
prove to be Spanish and what he considers may 
possibly be Spanish. But the less experienced 
reader may easily fall into the error of assuming 
that the objects which are tentatively assigned to 
Spain were really made there and thus another 
false structure will take the place of the original 
one. In this connection it would be well to con- 
sider the possibility that enamels of the so-called 
Limoges type were made in both Southern ‘and 
Northern Italy and that in France there might 
have been another atelier located in the North 
near the English Channel. It is not outside the 
bounds of possibility that the Meuse valley and 
even Germany produced enamels which today we 
still consider Limoges. 

W. FrepEericK STOHLMAN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Le Crac Cuevauiers, by Paul Deschamps 
(Vol. XIX of the Bibliothéque Archéologique et 
Historique sponsored by the Haut-Commis- 
sariat de la République francaise en Syrie et au 
Liban). Text, pp. xxxii+327, figs. 57; album, 
pp. viiit+120 collotype plates +7 charts in 
pocket. Paris, Guethner, 1934. 400 frs. 


The work before us is a typical example of fine 
French erudition, realized by one of the most de- 
pendable and brilliant of the French mediaevalists. 
The publication itself.is in the tradition of Napo- 
leon’s scientists in Egypt, and it does one’s heart 
good to see how the administrative, military, and 
academic forces joined for the benefit of this in- 
vestigation, and of the splendid monument of 
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French Crusader architecture which is its subject. 
Camille Enlart, who will be remembered by every 
mediaeval scholar, made an official study of the 
Crusader churches, but bequeathed the military 
architecture to his successor Paul Deschamps. 
The latter acquitted himself nobly, and had an 
honorable part in the negotiations which made 
possible the clearing of the fortress and a complete 
study of the sort hoped for by earlier workers on 
the site, Rey (1859) and von Berchem (1895). 

An ample bibliography gives references to thes 
and other authors who have concerned themselves 
with Syria, the Crusades, and the Crac des Che- 
valiers. In lively chapters M. Deschamps sets 
forth the history of the Crusaders in Palestine— 
their sweep upon Jerusalem (1099); their fine 
work of organization and colonization, and their 
long struggle to maintain themselves, which called 
for first-rate achievements in fortification. Based 
on Western, Arab, and Byzantine models, the 
Crusader fortresses show a fertility of invention 
and a skill of combination which goes far beyond 
the older works. The problems, thought out anew 
by first-rate military architects, affected the gen- 
eral course of development of the art. 

One of the finest and most important castles 
was the Crac, which is now the best preserved and 
the grandest of them all. Set on a rocky spur to 
command the main line of communication be- 
tween Antioch and Jerusalem, it was first a 
Byzantine or Saracen citadel. The Crusaders tem- 
porarily captured it in 1099; Tancred took it in 
1110, and his grandson gave it in 1140 to the 
Hospitalers, who retained and developed it until 
its fail in 1271. Thereupon it became the capital of 
a Moslem province and a base for further opera- 
tions which ultimately resulted in the conquest of 
the remaining Christian territory in the Holy 
Land (1291). 

Early in the twelfth century the Crusaders 
began the transformation of the site. First they 
built a stout double-walled citadel measuring 
about 70 m. by 120 m., and shaped rather like a 
flask in plan, which suffered from earthquake in 
1170. The Hospitalers enlarged the chapel during 
the subsequent rebuilding, cutting in upon the 
castle yard, as they did later on when the porch 
of the Great Hall (ca. 1250) and the esplanade 
were added. Meanwhile the walls and approaches 
were strengthened, a noble crown of towers was 
raised on the citadel (ca. 1200) and an imposing 
outer girdle-wall with many towers and a long 
ramping entrance-way was constructed, all-with a 


lavish use of cut stone. Inside the girdle-wall on 
the approach side a vast reservoir was made, which 
served likewise as a moat, while outside the wall 
three great trenches isolated the castle and pre- 
pared the site for a temporary outwork. The 
trenches add some 120 m. to the length of the 
castle proper, which measures 220 m. from end to 
end with a width of 135 m. The latest works (1255- 
65) betray the Crusaders’ distress by relatively 
poor construction. The action during the final 
struggle can be reconstituted by studying the 
Moslem repairs to the fabric. Additions were made 
by the Saracens, including a massive square 
tower, which dominated the outer trenches. 

The Crac was almost intact as late as 1859. 
Later it suffered some dilapidation and neglect, 
but no grave damage except to the crenellations, 
the machicolated galleries, and the elaborate 
Gothic detail. The building is now cared for by 
the French Commission of Historic Monuments. 
M. Fr. Anus, who made the measurements and 
drawings for M. Deschamps’ book, is one of the 
staff. The present writer, who 
knows what it means to work under field condi- 
tions like those at the Crac, is happy to offer M. 
Anus a well-deserved compliment on his achieve- 
ment. He collaborated in the careful and accurate 
description of the castle, which takes up nearly a 
third of the text volume. M. Deschamps puts his 
chronological results at the end of the volume, 
after the elaborate detailed description. The 
ordinary reader will do well to read it before em- 
barking on the descriptive chapters. 


Commission’s 


KENNETH CONANT 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Tue Birra or THE Aggs, by H. St. L. B. 
Moss, Pp. xviii+291, pls. 8, maps 10. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1935. $5.00. 
The period of the transition from Classical 

antiquity to the Middle Ages has been often 

examined either as a primitive stage of the Middle 

Ages, or as the final stage of Classical antiquity. 

Recent researches, however, have disclosed cer- 

tain basic properties of this many-faced and con- 

fusing age which may legitimately lead us to 
regard it as an entity. It is significant of the difficul- 
ties involved in a study of the ‘“Dark Ages” that 
in spite of ever-increasing interest in this field no 
scholar has until now undertaken to draw 
general conclusions from data supplied by special- 
ized research. Mr. Moss has filled this gap in an 
admirable survey. Beginning with the division of 
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the Western and Eastern parts of the Roman 
empire in 395 a.p., and ending with the death of 
Charlemagne in 814 A.p., he analyzes and describes 
in a vivid style the varying fates of Europe and 
the Mediterranean, and portrays the rise of both 
the Islamic and the Byzantine civilizations. He 
takes the reader north to Scotland, eastward 
along the trade routes to China, and as far south 
as the strange ports of Zanzibar and India. The 
information given is thoroughly up-to-date, and 
many traditional views are exploded under the 
fire of recent discoveries. 

The need for generalization is never as apparent 
as it is in a description of this transition, when the 
map of the Western world was rapidly changing 
and a confusing multitude of tribes and nations 
passed across the stage of history. Mr. Moss has 
managed to keep such generalization at a high 
level by emphasizing the essentials at the expense 
of detailed description. His history is modern. 
Sociology, economics, and law, together with art, 
religion, and literature take their places alongside 
the usual military events. Every one of these 
aspects of history is treated with the same clear 
understanding of its special contribution to the 
historical development. A sufficient number of 
maps and some excellent photographs provide his 
text with well chosen illustrations. 

Since the field which the writer must cover is so 
extended, we cannot expect many details, yet we 
may feel that Northern Europe, especially Scandi- 
navia, deserves closer consideration. Some, too, 
will miss the Franks’ Casket in the discussion of 
early civilizations in England—could anything 
more neatly symbolize the ““Dark Ages” than the 
juxtaposition of Roman, Christian, Nordic, and 
early mediaeval mythology in these carvings?! 
One wonders if the sections on literature would 
not greatly profit by some representative transla- 
tions from late antique and early mediaeval writers. 

One must realize, too, that in a general survey, 
there are matters disputed or disputable where 
the writer has the difficult position of arbitrator 
between contradicting theories. Mr. Moss is 
usually careful in his decisions and happy in his 
choice. Let us note, as exceptions, that he restricts 
the home of the Slavs to the Pripet marshes ? 


1 Cf. for a recent discussion: Ph. W. Souers, Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
XVII-XVIII, 1935, pp. 164 ff., 199 ff. 

2Pp. 182 ff. Cf. L. G. Niederle, Byt i kultura 
drevnykh slavian, Prague, 1924, pp. 13-15 of the 
Russian edition. 
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and that his discussion of the origins of Christian 
art is somewhat one-sided. It is no reflection on 
the value of the theories of Strzygowski, Wulff, 
Dalton, and others when one wishes that they 
might remain theories for a while yet, before 
they crystallize into dogmas.* To my mind, we 
are not yet justified in speaking of the school of 
Antioch, the school of Alexandria, and the rather 
ill-defined nomad art of inner Asia as the three 
sources of Christian art. Antioch was probably 
influential; Alexandria may well have been so, but 
the material preserved does not prove this to the 
measure postulated. Least of all does it permit us 
to assume the equation: Classicistic inheritance = 
Alexandrian style. The danger of this assumption 
is strikingly illustrated in the description of the 
diptych of the Symmachi as “Alexandrian” 
(Pl. IV); Delbrueck classifies it as definitely and 
distinctly Roman.‘ True enough, the complicated 
cultural processes of this period are not settled by 
a simple alternative—the variegated texture of 
Oriental, Hellenistic, and Roman influences has 
been brilliantly analyzed by A. Alféldi.s After 
having traced the Oriental factors at the Roman 
court, Alféldi concludes that ‘‘from 200 a.p. we 
see how everywhere the idea of deity is assimilated 
to that of the emperor. Christ is called imperator 
by Tertullian, the Oriental gods of the same 
period appear in the cuirass of the Roman emperor, 
and tlie ecclesiastic art of the fourth century fol- 
lows the etiquette of the imperial court.” Christi- 
anity as well as Christian art is then not as im- 
mune from Roman influence as the author sug- 
gests (p. 87). 

Aside from such criticism of details it is perhaps 
the psychology and philosophy of the transitional 
age which have not quite received their due in the 
otherwise excellent presentation of Mr. Moss. 
Readers who like history moving or heroic may 
find the writer lacking at times in sympathy with 
historic personalities; even such great figures of 
history as Justinian and Charlemagne are por- 
trayed without a trace of glorification. But for 
those who prefer to go safely in a new land of 
research this book will be an ideal guide; it lends 
itself admirably to use by students, to whom its 
bibliography will be a valuable asset, and should 


3Pp. 87 ff. Cf. O. Wulff, Die altchr. und byzant. 
Kunst, I, 1919, pp. 15 f. 

4 Die Consulardiptyche, 1929, p. 29. 

5Die Ausgestaltung des monarchischen Zeremon- 
wells am rémischen Kaiserhofe, Rim. Mitt. XLIX, 
1934, pp. 1-118; L, 1935, pp. 1-158. 
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prove enjoyable to any reader who has more than 
a passing interest in either mediaeval or ancient 
history. 
GrorcE M. A. HanrMANN 
Society or FELLows 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


A CaTALOGUE OF GERMAN PAINTINGS OF THE 
Mipp.E AGEs AND RENAISSANCE IN AMERICAN 
Cot.ections, by Charles S. Kuhn. Pp. xi+123, 
pls. 100. Cambridge, 1936. $7.50. 

Dr. Kuhn’s catalogue may prove a surprise 
even to the well informed among his readers. 
It has become so much of an axiom, that German 
art is too turbulent and emotional to please the 
Anglo-Saxon mind with its taste for the classical, 
that we have failed to notice the change in appre- 
ciation that has occurred among American collec- 
tors. Within the last decade particularly not only 
the great recognized painters, Diirer, Cranach, 
and Holbein have been collected, but also the 
minor masters, whose works would not so much 
offer the inducement of an assured financial in- 
vestment. As a result Dr. Kuhn’s catalogue could 
almost pass for a survey of the great phase of 
German painting demonstrated by works in 
American collections, had it not been impossible 
for American collectors to acquire paintings by 
Griinewald or by the great revolutionaries of the 
fifteenth century, Witz, Moser and Multscher. 
The schools of Cologne and Westphalia are un- 
usually well represented and to a lesser degree 
this is true not only of Niirnberg and Augsburg, 
but even of the Austrian school, the importance 
of which has only recently been recognized. 

Dr. Kuhn’s catalogue, which has been prefaced 
by Mr. Arthur Burckhard, is written with thor- 
oughgoing care and with sound restraint in judg- 
ment. Dr. Kuhn’s knowledge of literature as laid 


down in the bibliography of the different masters 
will be helpful to the future student and so will be 
his list of paintings which appeared in New York 
sales catalogues. The 169 illustrations are well 
selected and splendidly reproduced. Indeed the 
book seems so useful that it evokes the wish for a 
catalogue of German sculpture in America com- 
piled on the same principles. 

A few suggestions may be made: The St. John 
of Patmos (Fig. 117) attributed by Kuhn to 
Baldung Grien has recently been identified by 
Baldass as an early work of Erhard Altdorfer, 
Albrecht Altdorfer’s younger brother, the later 
court painter of the dukes of Mecklenburg. The 
picture’s provenance—from the Austrian monas- 
tery of Stift Lambach— is in itself suggestive of a 
Danubian origin. The name of the Westphalian 
Heinrich Duenwegge has to be replaced by that of 
Dirik Baegert from Wesel. As to Albrecht Alt- 
dorfer’s charming nativity in Chicago (Fig. 310), I 
see no reason to question its attribution, particu- 
larly if one accepts the early date proposed for it 
by the author. 

It is in the nature of a book like Dr. Kuhn’s, 
that it could give a cross section only through one 
moment in the development of a country’s mu- 
seums and collections. And so, even since the book 
was published, a few changes have occurred. The 
panels by Nikolaus Manuel Deutsch, formerly in 
Pasadena, California, have returned to their 
native country, Switzerland. The Museum in 
Detroit has acquired a picture regarded as 
Diirer’s portrait of Frau Planckfeld, his landlady 
in Antwerp. Recently the museum in Cleveland 
has added to its collection a magnificent panel of 
the Death of the Virgin painted by a Steirian 
master of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

R. BERNHEIMER 
Bryn Mawr 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PAPYROLOGY 


Oxrorp, 30 Aucust—3 SEPTEMBER, 1937 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


In accordance with the unanimous decision taken in Florence by 
the Fourth International Congress of Papyrology, the FIFTH CON- 
GRESS will be held in England; and, as a tribute to the memories of 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, the place of meeting will be Oxford. It 
has now been arranged that the Congress shall assemble on Monday, 
30 August, 1937, and that its closing session shall be held on Friday, 
3 September, 1937. The Organizing Committee invites scholars 
interested to attend. The cost of membership will not exceed fifteen 
shillings. 


Scholars who wish to read papers are asked to communicate with 
Mr. C. H. Roberts at St. John’s College, Oxford, sending him the title 
of the proposed paper, a brief synopsis of its contents and a statement 
of the time which will be needed for its delivery. In the absence of 
exceptional reasons it will probably be necessary to restrict lecturers 
to twenty minutes. 

A detailed programme of the daily sessions will be sent on request. 


This will include information about accommodation available in 
Oxford, together with particulars of entertainments and proposed 
visits to libraries, museums and other places of interest. Meanwhile, 
however, it would be a great convenience to the Committee if it might 
have early notice of intention to be present. As at previous Congresses, 
papers may be read in English, French, German, Italian or Latin. 


C. H. Roserts, | 
Joint Secretaries. 
T.C.Sxkeat, 


E. G. Turner, Assistant Secretary. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of periodicals will be used in the Jour- 
NAL, other titles being uniformly abbreviated (cf. A.J.A., 1925, pp. 115-16): 


A.J.A.: American Journal of Archaeology. 

A. J. Num.: American Journal of Numismatics. 

A. J. Sem. Lang.: American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 

Ant. Denk.: Antike Denkmiiler. 

Ann. Scuol. It. At.: Annuario della r. Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni 
Italiane in Oriente. 

Arch. Anz.: Archiologischer Anzeiger. 

Arch. Eph.: ’Apxaodoyixh "E@nuepis. 

Ath. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archaeol. Instituts, Athen. Abt. 

Boll. Arte: Bollettino d’ Arte. 

B.S.A.: Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S.R.: Papers of the British School at Rome. 

B.C.H.: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

B. Metr. Mus.: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

B. Mus. F. A.: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. 

B. Com. Rom.: Bulletino d. Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma. 

Byz. Z.: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

C. R. Acad. Insc.: Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 

C.I.A.: Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

C.I.G.: Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L.: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Gaz. B.-A.: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

I.G.: Inscriptiones Graecae. 

Jb. Arch. I.: Jahrbuch, d. k. d. Archiiol. Instituts. 

Jh. Oest. Arch. I.: Jahreshefte des oesterreichischen Archiologischen Instituts. 

J.A.O.S.: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

M. Am. Acad. Rome: Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 

M. Soc. Ant. Fr.: Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de France. 

Mitt. Or. Ges.: Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

Mon. Ant.: Monumenti Antichi (of Accad. d. Lincei). 

Mon. Piot: Monuments et Mémoires pub. par |’ Acad. des Inscriptions, et« 
dation Piot). 

Miin. Jb. Bild. K.: Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst. 

Mus. J.: The Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Not. Scav.: Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita. 

R. Arch.: Revue Archéologique. 

R. Art Anc. Mod.: Revue de l’Art ancien et moderne. 

R. Ep.: Revue Epigraphique. 

R. Et. Anc.: Revue des Etudes Anciennes. 

R. Et. Gr.: Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rh. Mus.: Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Neue Folge. 

Rém. Mitt.: Mitteilungen d. k. d. Archiol. Instituts, Rém. Abt. 

Rém. Quart.: Rémische Quartalschrift fiir christliche Altertumskunde und fiir 
Kirchengeschichte. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Because of the increasing cost of 


authors’ corrections all additions and 


corrections made on galley or page 


proofs are charged to the author. 
Twenty-five offprints wi!' be furnished 
to contributors gratis. 
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III.— Kovurtion. Toms No. 26 
26 A: 12, 43, 81 
26 B: 88, 90-100 
26 Uncertain: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 102, 103, 104 
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Puate VI.— Kovurion 
Dikaios, T. 5, Nos. 10 and 15 
T. 26 B: 89, 101 
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Puate A.—ATHENs, NATIONAL Museum. Neo-Attic RELIEF WITH SILENOI AND SATYRS 
(Courtesy of the Director) 


Puiate VII B.— ATHENS, Nationat Museum. Neo-Artic RELIEF WITH SACRIFICIAL SCENE 
(Courtesy of the Director) 


Piate VII C.—AtTHEns, Nationat Museum. RELIEF WITH PANTHER 
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